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When you cast a 


Devil Bug 


near old Grandaddy Trout, he comes up ker- 
bang, down ker-swoosh, and the battle is on. 


Tuttle’s Devil Bugs 


get bass, brook, brown and rainbow trout 
and salmon any time in the season. 


They look like bugs, float like bugs, crunch 
like bugs, taste like bugs. They are so real, 
fish swallow them. They are made of deer 
hair, hand tied, hand painted. They stand lots 
of use, and they do catch big trout and bass. 


If you want real thrills, go night fishing 
with a bass Devil Bug near shore, where old 
Alderman Bass feeds. He just opens his 
mouth, swallows that bug ‘‘smack—swish, © 
and Man, Oh Man, the excitement of that 
scrap sets you all a-quiver. 


DevilBugs DoCatchFish 


Trout Devil Bugs, with wings, are made on No.3, 6and 8 hooks, 
eyed or gut. Bass Bugs without wings, on No. 3, 1-0, 2-0 and 
3-0 eyed hooks. Get the six patterns of each size proved best 
in actual fishing in your own section. Price any size set of six 
Devil Bugs, $4.50 or 75c each. The new Devil Mouse No. 201 
is a winner on big fish, on 3-0 hook. Price $1.00 each. 

Patented April 29, 1919, by O. C, Tuttle, Inventor 


Lead ym si 


JUD LANDON, Inc. 


Sales Manager 


State St. 
Devil Bugs made under personal inspection of 
Mr. Tuttle have this trade mark on the box. Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Were Sittin’on the World. Bud” 


" HERE do we fish tomorrow, Bud? The deep pond over by 
Medicine Bluff, or down below the rapids where we got those 
big rainbow last year?” 


“Let's try em both, Jim. With our Harley-Davidsons we can make 
the pond by daylight, and if they aren't bitin’ there, we can breeze 
down and scatter flies on the rapids.”’ 


“You're on, Bud. A Harley-Davidson sure is the berries when you 
want to cover a lot of ground ina hurry. And, best of all, ‘fish hunt- 
ing by motorcycle is so easy on the pocketbook. ‘Fifty miles for a 
dollar’ is right. And---hey, what's the idea of scorching those beans? 
As a chef you're a swell motorcyclist!” 


A Harley-Davidson will help make your whole year a 
vacation. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. Or 
write to us for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Harle =[Davy idiS@ia 


hampion Motorcycle 


“Worlds 
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EVINRUDE 
PLAYGROUNDS 
No. 3 
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Thousand Islands in 
the St. Lawrence River 
—a famous resort £ 
country where scores 
of Evinrudes are in 
use every season. 





















Copyright Underwood & Underwood 


Penny a Mile 


REEZING over the water with a husky little motor to supply 
the power! 25 to 30 miles to a gallon of gas—no expensive 
repairs—no need for a boathouse. Is it any wonder that 120,000 
enthusiastic sport-lovers swear by the Evinrude? 


SAASAAASAAARAASA: D9006 000 














What a trusty pal on any outing! With this sturdy little motor 
at your command, you don't need to get up before the sun to be 
the first one out to your favorite fishing ground. Sleep later and 
your Evinrude will make up the time. 










A turn of the fly-wheel and you're off. As you speed along, set 
up your rods and lines—no tiring oar-work to interfere. When 
you arrive youre as fresh as when you 
started, and all ready to fish. And if you 
wish to troll you can slow down the 
Evinrude to just the right speed. 





See the Evinrude at your sporting goods or hard- 
ware dealer’s. He will tell you why it costs only 
$10 a year. Or send for catalog. 


Evinrude Motor Company 














421 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 440 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore, 
SERVICE STATIONS: 
Savannah, Ga. 229 No. State St., Chicago, III. 
5101 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 334 Jefferson E., Detroit, Mich. 
122 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 137 McGill St., Montreal, Que. 
10-20 No. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 1205 Langley St., Victoria, B_ C. 
2 Horse-Power 
Automatic Reverse 
a Built-in-flywheel 























DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 


if EVINRUDE 
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Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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Steel Fishing 
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Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs mailed free on request. 
Write today to The Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 
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THE NIGHT FIRE 


Kinds of Fire and Their Uses 


A dissertation by an old woodsman on how to build the different forms of 
fire in the outdoors, how to select wood for such fires, how 
to obtain the best efficiency in their use, etc. 


THE CONQUEST OF FIRE 

{IRE has sometimes been called “the gift 
of the gods.” Kipling calls it “the red 
lower that blossoms at night.” If fire should 
suddenly be taken away from the human 
ce, in an incredibly short time it would 
sip back thru the centuries to the crude 
eginnings of savagery. Fire runs our ma- 
‘inery—at least is the power behind the 
gine that furnishes electricity, steam and 
iter. It is the very soul of progress, and 
t how little thought we have come to give 
: Great Red God. Yet just as home life 
d business and industry are built about 
d dependent on fire, so is the camp. 
yuld you really care to camp with no fire? 
would, of course, be possible for a limited 
1e, but it would be camping with the joy 

t out, for beside the values of physical 
rmth and cooking heat that come from it, 
re is the never-ending comradeship and 
piration of a glowing heap of live coals 


Frank H. Cheley 


as the dark shadows of night close in about 
you. What would stories be or songs or 
friendly chat without the mellowing, be- 
witching influence of the fire? Most cer- 
tainly the camp fire is the very heart of any 
camp. 

It is not hard to understand why the cold 
and naked savage came to worship fire or 
how he slowly but surely discovered and 
began to understand the Giver of the won- 
derful gift, and so thru fire, who can say, 
but that man found God. Then crouched 
about it’s warmth and glow, in tribes and 
clans, camp fashion, the spirit of comrade- 
ship one for another began to grow and 
grow, until it blossomed into brotherhood 
and service. Fire has been the most potent 
influence in the development of civilization. 

An unknown writer meditates about it 


thus: “Who does not love to watch a fire 
as it springs from its smoke sheath and 
dances swiftly from log to log, wrapping 
them about with its glowing mantle of flame? 
It is a master magician who touches dull wood 
or coal with his wand, releasing the bright 
spirits of light and heat that are imprisoned 
within them. In some mysterious way it also 
liberates our imaginations, opens some door 
within us that is generally closed, so thai 
we dream and plan, expand into temporary 
poets and philosophers, sound depths and 
soar to heights never explored except under 
the influence of fire. 

“Friends, lovers, comrades need no con 
versation when in the presence of an open 
fire, for it croons and sings and dances for 
them,.writes fiery sonnets upon the dark 
scroll of the sooty back logs and sketches 
charming pictures with its smoke pencil. 

“Tt is the prince of entertainers, the king 
of hosts! It offers bewitching divertisement, 
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AT LEFT—THE INDIAN FIRE; RIGHT, ANOTHER FORM OF INDIAN FIRE 


runs the full gamut of ceremonious amuse- 
ment for your benefit, then skillfully decoys 
your best thoughts from their hiding places. 

“Like a genial host it removes all trace 
of the self-consciousness that cramps and 
dwarfs expression, for.looking into its heart 
we find there inspiration unmarred by 
thought of self.” 

No doubt at all but that fire is the camp- 
er’s very best friend, and therefore he should 
learn early as much about it as_ possible 
and how to use it to the best mutual advant- 
age, for no matter how far from home, how 
dark and stormy the night or how weary the 
body from long hours on the trail, a camp 
fire dispells the gloom, brings cheer and 
makes any spot in the wilderness home. 
Therefore, learn to become an expert in the 
use of the open fire. + 


KINDS OF CAMP FIRES 


There are many, many kinds of camp 
fires. Probably no two seasoned campers 
build their fires alike or use them for ex- 
actly the same purposes, yet each is positive 
that his is the “best way” to do it. How- 
ever, all camp fires may be roughly divided 
into four types, each type with innumerable 
variations according to the country, fuel 
available and the number in the party. 

First is the Indian fire, small, compact, 
hot and useful for both warmth and cooking. 

Second, the various sorts of cooking fires 
that have been evolved by modern campers. 

Third, the various types of night fires that 
range all the way from the compact green 
back-log-reflector fire to the altar, tepee and 
friendship fire. 

Fourth is the less often used, but never- 
theless important, group of signal fires. 

Every camper should learn early how to 
best construct, maintain and control some 
examples of each of these types, for on his 
fire ability will rest very largely his comfort, 
health and pleasure. A _ good, well-con- 
structed fire is the hall mark of a seasoned 
camper. 


THE INDIAN FIRE 

This is a general utility fire and has the 
advantage of being quickly built, uses the 
minimum of fuel, is easily controlled, and, 
if unfed, burns out quickly. It is excellent 
for cooking a simple meal desired in a hurry, 
inasmuch as it focuses the heat to a point 
and allows one to work at it easily from any 
side. It is usually built by laying the se- 
lected wood, cut into short lengths, butts 
together, while the lengths radiate like the 
spokes of a wheel. On these sticks smaller 
ones are arranged as shown in the photo- 
graph—usually.about a fuzz-stick; a little 
heap of prepared slivers, pine cones, bark 
or the like. The ends of these spokes sogn 
become ignited from the smaller stuff, and 
as they burn, are pushed up together along 
with other small sticks that are added from 
time to time. The size of sticks used should 
be determined somewhat by how long and 
for what purpose the fire is built. If made 
thoroly and with care one match will always 
light it; allow for plenty of air circulation 
about your fuzz-stick and thru your chips 
and bark. 

Another form of the Indian fire is to 
start by building a small hollow square of 
dry sticks, pig-pen fashion, filling the center 
with chips, litter, a fuzz-stick or two and 
then adding heavier sticks about the sides 
by standing them on end so as to form a 
tepee as shown in the photograph. Both 
forms are equally effective and _ easily 
handled. 

Either form is excellent for use under a 
pair of crotches and cross pole for boiling 
coffee, soup and the like. The distance from 
the pole to the tip of the fire may be easily 
arranged by the use of letter S wires or 
home-made pot hooks or trammels as illus- 
trated. If the ground is stony and it is dif- 
ficult to drive crotches, a pole may be sup- 
ported and adjusted by using a rack, stump 
or X, fastening the end of the pole by means 
of a peg. Many variations of this method 


will suggest themselves to the ingenious 
camper. For a small party, much on the 
move, the Indian fire is probably the bes: 
and simplest of all. 

THE COOKING FIRE 

The white man depends upon a fry pa: 
and kettle for most of his food, and does 
not wish to bother with crotches and po 
hooks, especially if he is going to stay some 
time in one place. He prefers to build a 
regular cooking fireplace. This is an ex 
ceedingly simple affair, and can be put int 
working order in a few moments with the 
aid of a sharp ax. 

Cut two green logs (hardwood preferred: 
four to six feet in length and five to eigh 
inches in diameter. Bark them and flatten 
them both the full length on one side. 
Place them on the ground, flattened side up. 
so that they nearly touch at one end and 
spread out in a V-shape at the other, with 
the mouth a foot to eighteen inches wide. 
Be certain that they lay in the wind so the 
draft will be thru the mouth and out the 
apex of the V. Build your fire: about where 
your largest kettle or pot will set across the 
logs and gradually lead it as far toward the 
apex (by adding fuel) as you need for your 
cooking purposes.: If you lay all your fuel! 
before lighting your fire, the wind will soon 
have it all alone. If this is what you want- 
very well. 

If the ground is uneven, a few gree: 
stakes will help you. Bank dirt or moss 
against the outside of your logs so as tv 
shut off counter drafts and to keep your 
logs from rolling. By a little careful manipu 
lating you can have a very hot fire under the 
stew kettle; a reasonably even heat under 
your fry pan and a good simmering bed of 
coals under your coffee pot—flames for your 
pot and coals for your pan. 

If the weather is windy or a cold wind 
blowing, a wind break can easily be put u; 
that will pay well, for not only are blowing 
sparks dangerous, but very disagreeable t 
the cook, who, out of pure necessity, mus! 
bend pretty close to his fire at times. 

The fuel to be used in a cooking fire is of 
the utmost importance. Just any old logs 
limbs or branches that happen to be hand) 
will not do. Don’t be lazy—get the best 
fuel available and enjoy the results. Never 
use soft wood for cooking if you can help it 
It is dirty, short lived and fills all uncov. 
ered pots with ashes and soot, not to men 
tion the somewhat disagreeable flavor it im- 
parts to food. Red cedar makes a fine cook- 
ing fire, but crackles and throws treacherous 
sparks unless carefully watched. Aspen and 














THE DAY SIGNAL FIRE 





















yuplar, when well seasoned, make a good 
ooking fire because of the large amount of 
ash, which holds heat a long time. This 
-ompensates, in a measure, for the unusually 
large amount of such wood necessary for 
such cooking. 

Where there is a choice of fuel, select 
hardwood, not too large and not too dead. 
The heat producing qualities of wood can 
be seen from the following simple table 
based on Forest Service experiments: 


Shellbark Hickory............. 100 
Pignut Hickory: .....:......0%. 95 
White Oak.... See: 
Dogwood ..... Us sit 5-13 
White Ash... ioe ene ak gee 
Scrub Oak.... .. eas ge 
White Hazel............. « Fa 
Apple Tree....... Se a he 
Rea ‘Oak. ..<:..- ba . 67 
White Beech.. i pa 
Yellow Oak.... ic. 2 orate gaa 
Hard Maple........ ore: 
White Elm.... : «stone 
Red Cedar.... eae cae 56 
Wild Cherry.......... cone fi 
Yellow Pine................... 54 
oO a ne 52 
Yellow Poplar.. acco a ee 
Butternut Oe ee S 43 
IO NO 55. sivas caewwes 43 


White Pine... 


Horace Kephart sums the whole matter of 
cooking fuel up in the following manner: 
“The thick bark of hemlock is good to make 
glowing coals in a hurry; also that of hard 
woods generally. Know what you don’t want 
for fire; for example, when green, basswood, 
ash, balsam, box elder, buckeye, cucumber, 
black and pitch pine, white pine, aspen, 
yellow poplar or tulip, sassafras, sycamore 
and tamarack. These woods will hardly 
burn at all when the sap is in them. Butter- 
nut, chestnut, red oak and red maple burn 
very slowly when green. Yellow birch and 
white ash burn better green than seasoned. 
Dead pine seldom burns well unless split. 
Green wood burns best in autumn and win- 
ter when the sap is down. Trees on high 
ground burn better than those on low 
ground, 














SLIVERS OF PINE BURN READILY 
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THE FRIENDSHIP FIRE 


“The best fuel is hickory, green or dry. 
It makes a hot fire, but lasts a long time, 
burning down to a bed of hard, long-lived 
coals. (This, by the way, is a distinctively 
American wood, not to be found on any 
other continent.) Next in order are the 
chestnut, oak, white, black, post and basket 
oaks, pecan, ironwood, dogwood, applewood, 
black birch—in fact, all birches—sugar, 
maple, locust and yellow pine.” 

No matter if the sticks are but an inch 
to an inch and a half in diameter, split 
them. They burn more readily and give 
better heat. A bed of live hardwood coals 
six inches deep will cook any ordinary meal 
in excellent shape, and not par-boil the will- 
ing cook, either. If cooking much, keep a 
green poker with a sharp crook on hand for 
raking over the coals. . 

In case green hardwood logs are not avail- 
able for your fireplace, of course, use the 
next best thing. Very satisfactory fireplaces 
may be made in the same way with rock, 
especially if flat and buck-like. In some 
sections where thin, flat stones are abundant, 
stone fireplaces are used. It is possible to 
fry meat, eggs and even flapjacks on such 
stones with a little practice, and they have 
the added ‘advantage of being higher off the 
ground, which makes so much stooping-over 
unnecessary. Beware, however, of rocks that 
explode when in close contact with fire. 
These are dangerous. Rocks from a stream 
bed are very often guilty of this offense. 


THE NICHT FIRE 


The night fire may be a tiny edition for 
two pals, constructed so as to throw its sleep- 
inducing heat far back under the lean-to 
shelter by means of a green log reflector, as 
shown in the photograph, or it may be a 
large friendship fire calculated to supply 
light, warmth and cheer to a great circle of 
contented campers. Or perhaps there are to 
be stunts, games or even an attempt at ama- 
teur theatricals so that light and a bit of 
the spectacular are desired. There is a satis- 
factory type of night fire for every occasion. 

If heat for the night and a good bed of 
coals for a quick breakfast is the prime es- 
sential, then the back log fire is the one to 
use. It is simply constructed and is a great 
comfort when the nights begin to cool and 
the scouts of winter breezes begin to prowl 
around in the wee small hours of the morn- 
ing. 


Cui two green hardwood logs two to three 
inches thick and four feet long. Sharpen 
them carefully and drive them securely into 
ground approximately four feet apart, lean 
ing enough away from the fire so that the 
reflector logs will ride nicely, one on top of 
the other. (If the ground is so the upright 
cannot be easily driven, cut notches in them 
and brace with a shorter pole.) Then cut 
two stout ground logs to serve as andirons. 
Make them long enough to be firm and solid. 
Then cut your back logs, putting the largest 
one at the bottom and in notches cut for the 
purpose in your andirons. Pile the others 
one upon another until you have a reflecting 
surface twenty-four to thirty inches in 
height. Then build either form of Indian 
fire in front of your reflector and add fuel 
as needed. Sufficient wood for the night 
should be cut, split and piled conveniently 
before retiring. Such a fire with a minimum 
of attention will burn all night and keep a 
small party comfortable. If the bottom back 
log burns, the next one above will drop into 
place, and so on, until morning, supplying 
the fire with fuel. One soon becomes expert 
at building such a fire. 

THE FRIENDSHIP FIRE 

Generally the “friendship fire” is but a 
large Indian fire. This is desirable because 
it is easily put together and burns out 
quickly, so that it is safe to leave upon re- 
tiring. See the photograph. Sometimes, 
however, especially in the mountains where 
fuel is very plentiful, a large fire is built by 
merely standing dead wood, tepee fashion. 
about a small dead tree or a pole planted 
in the ground for the purpose. Such fires 
should be built only in the open and when 
there is no wind. A safer fire is to cut the 
fuel inte eight-foot lengths and build a loose 
log cabin of it, filling the center with brush 
ends, stumps and smaller material. 

The woodcraft fire is much the same, save 
that much smaller fuel is used and much 
less of it, so that the campers may gather 
closer to the blaze. Use seasoned wood so 
as to get the light without the heat. If fire 
is too large, the group must scatter, and the 
friendship feeling is lost. 

For state occasions, where there are large 
amounts of brush to be burned, a very short- 
lived, but spectacular, fire may be built as 
follows: Plant four stout, straight saplings 
—the longer the better—into the ground so 





A 
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as to form a square six to eight feet wide; 
then every six feet up wire cross poles as 
supports so that a loose floor can be thrown 
on. On these floors, one above another, pile 
the dry brush to be burned, using the larger 
and heaviest stuff near the bottom. These 
floors should be close enough together so 
that the fire from one will set the brush on 
the one just above aflame. In a few seconds 
the entire pyramid will be one magnificent 
column of flame. Such a fire lasts but a 
brief while, and is safe if there is no wind 
and well built in the open. If such a fire is 
to be built, especially on forest reservation, 
it is wise to get a permit from the nearest 
ranger and invite him to the festivities. 
Under no circumstances take any chances 
whatever with such a fire. Watch carefully 
for the time when it falls over. A 
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fire loss costs the nation more than it did to 
build the Panama Canal. That’s a sobering 
thought when we realize that a very large 
part of it could be eliminated. 

Therefore, be very careful of your camp 
fire, always. A green-horn camper and a 
poor sportsman invariably advertise them- 
selves to all who pass by their fires. 

Select an open spot for your fire no matter 
how inviting it may be in the deeper woods 
or under a low-hanging tree. Clear the 
chosen spot clean of needles, old bark and 
litter, so that fire cannot spread easily. It 
is best to confine it, even if only slightly. 
This is especially important if the wind is 
blowing or in dry seasons. 

United States Forest Service men take 
small boxes of matches (not the safetv 


chances—be certain. Wet sods are an ©> 
cellent thing if free water is inconvenien 

Pine needles, pine cones or birch bar! 
will start a fire very quickly—are better, i 
fact, than paper or shavings. They are ver 
light in weight, consequently some camper- 
carry a small bag of them for starting fire- 
on damp days. 

Slivers of fat pine can be readily goute: 
from stumps and roots. These will bur 
readily even when wet. 

You can avoid much heavy chopping } 
burning your heavy pieces in two while you 
build camp or get supper. If large wood 
is plentiful, feed the ends only of small log- 
into the flame, pushing them up as occasio:. 
demands; however, do not ignore “squaw 
wood.” It may be easily gathered with the 
hands and saves much useless chop 
ping. “Standing squaw wood” is, of 





lake, shore or a river bed is the logi- 
cal place for such a fire; never in 
the near heavy woods. 

THE SIGNAL FIRE 

It is not often that such a fire is 
needed, but there are many instan- 
ces on record to show that such fires 
have not only led wanderers safely 
back to camp, but actually saved 
human life. Of course, a different 
sort of fire must be used for signal- 
ling at night than is used in the day 
time. 

For either day or night signal fires 
select the highest ground near camp. 
For night fires, the large Indian fire 
kept bright by a continual supply of 
small dead saplings, is best. If, 
however, you desire the light to be 
seen for a great distance, the plat- 
form brush fire is best, as it can be 
made to send a bright column of fire 
fifty to seventy feet in the air. For 
a night signal fire select your fuel. 
Avoid wet, green branches. Ground 
wood is likely to create too much 
smoke. 

For a day signal fire, just the op- 
posite is desired—a continuous heavy 
column of black smoke. To secure 
this effect best, build the log cabin 
type of fire, filling the pit with green 
brush, moss, bark, ferns, grass and 
the like. The heavy timbers of the 
shell will provide enough heat so 
that the green stuff does not entirely 
put it out. If intelligently handled 
this will make an effective signal of 
smoke unless there is too much wind 
or a low barometer. 








course, always to be preferred ove: 
“down squaw wood” if such is avail 
able. Light dry-weathered roots on 
tops of piles of driftwood are alway> 
excellent. 

Never, under any circumstance- 
mutilate trees, however, for dr 
sticks or bark. If you take dea: 
under branches, break or cut then 
clean; never tear them off. Nnm 
berless beautiful birch trees have 
been spoiled by careless campers 
stripping them of bark. Don’t he 
guilty of such poor sportsmanship 
Remebber others will follow you 
into the woods. Conserve their in 
terest so far as fuel and fire go—a* 
well as your own. 

Fire can quite satisfactorily be 
carried in a boat or a canoe by 
placing sand in the bottom of a tin 
pail, then placing select embers and 
coals on the gravel, carefully pro 
tecting them with bark and moss. 


MAKING FIRE UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Horace Kephart points out that » 
fire can be built anywhere with any 
thing, if but one knows how. Inge- 
nuity and patience along with « 
little “babying” will almost alway- 
bring results. If your fire won’ 
burn. nine times out of ten it i 
you rather than the fuel or the 
weather. Dillon Wallace, writing on 
this subject, tells the following in 
teresting incident: “Not long ag: 
I went into the woods with five boy- 
whom I had instructed in fire build 
ing. They wished to put to a tes! 








FIRE FACTS FOR EVERY BOY 
Never toss away a burning match. 

Never is a strong word, but it says 

what it means. If burning matches were 
never tossed carelessly away there would be 
many less burned buildings, many less lives 
lost. The match is a great blessing and it 
is also a great curse—all on one little stick! 
[t all depends on whose hands it falls into. 
Make it an invariable and absolute law 
of your life N-E-V-E-R throw down a match 
—not even a burnt one or a wet one. 
Pinch out the glow and either put the stick 
into your pocket, burn it up in the fire or 
stick it into the moist earth, where it is 
harmless. Matches that have been wet or 
damp can be made to burn by rubbing the 
sulphur end thru the hair. Carry a reserve 
of matches in a small, tightly-corked bottle 
or else in a water-proof case, but under no 
circumstances allow yourself to become care- 
less with matches. 

America has five times the fire loss per 
capita of any European country. More than 
2,000 lives have been lost and 6,000 people 
injured in the United States every year by 
fire—many of them the result of carelessly- 
dropped matches. The fire loss in America 
is more than $25,000 an hour, year in and 
year out, night and day. According to Fire 
Commissioner Robert Adamson, our annual 


THE COOKING FIRE 


match) and pour the little wooden box full 
of melted paraffine, breaking out single 
matches as needed. This is an inexpensive 
way, gives absolute protection and makes 
matches easy to handle in the woods and 
on the trail and in winter snows or slush. 
The commonly called “safety match” is use- 
less in the woods; leave them home. 

Avoid striking matches in the woods after 
dark, seeking fuel, a trail or the like. Equip 
yourself with a tiny flashlight for that pur- 
pose; an electric one is best. 

Never use kerosene to light fires with or 
open inflammable liquids near a fire. Be 
careful of cartridges as well as of flashlight 
powder and papers. 

Never fill an oil lantern while lighted. 

Never dump hot ashes from your camp 
stove onto inflammable material. It is al- 
ways best to wet them down thoroly or bury 
them. 

Keep your camp clean of all rubbish and 
papers and greasy rags. Rubbish “ignited— 
nobody knows how”—is the answer to most 
fires in camp. 

Always stomp out, drown out or bury your 
camp fires before leaving camp and between 
meals if you are to be away: Take no 


the things they had learned. Fo: 

two days and a night a drenching 

rain had fallen and it was still rain 
ing. Everything was soaked. Because they 
were to take a test, they left their axes 
behind, but each carried a shapr jack-knife 
and was provided with two matches. Three 
of the five got fires, but it took time and the 
exercise of that prime virtue possessed b» 
all good woodscraftsmen—patience! 

However, getting a fire quickly in we' 
weather is often a problem. On drizzly dav: 
find an old log and give it a half turn, ©* 
posing its dry side, and build your fir 
against it. Select your starting materia! 
carefully; make several select fuzz-stick:: 
split the heart out of a dead tree (standi‘s 
one preferably); cut pine slivers from + 
stump, or gather small dry branches fron 
standing trees. Often you can help you' 
fire by breaking a cartridge and sprinkling 
the powder in your small kindling. A »'' 
of tallow candle with its constant flame » /! 
often bring success when you fail utte 
with match after match. 

If the weather is excessively windy, bu 
your fire in an old stump or in a shal! 
pit, or throw up a simple windbreak of st: ° 
or logs. 

If wood is scarce—for instance, in ** 
foothills or on the prairie—gather dry ca’ '¢ 
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fn husiasts or real fisherman and not to any 


chips; arrange them so as to get a good cir- 
ation of air, and they make a very credit- 
e fire. They burn better, however, if 
ne bits of wood are mixed with them. 

In sections where fire wood is hard to 
d, keep your eye open at least an hour 
before you expect to make camp for a select 
piece or two of wood, which can be carried 
with you. By cutting such into small 
indling, one can do with a surprisingly 
mall quantity for cooking purposes, 
Steward Edward White protects himself 
igainst damp-day fire difficulties by carrying 


’ 
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on the end of which is fastened a four-inch 
piece of brass tubing flattened at the end 
into a fan. By placing the brass end in the 
fire and gently blowing, the ignition of damp 
material is greatly hastened. Watch out for 
sparks in your eyes. 

A fire can be started by focusing the sun 
thru your watch crystal or eye glasses onto 
a carefully prepared heap of cotton lint 
scraped from your clothing or made from 
dry bark (cedar bark is best). 

Take the lead from a cartridge, remove 
most of the wadding and replace it with a 





tree or into the air. Very likely the rag will 
be afire, and if a lint pile has previously 
been made, a little blowing and nursing of 
the feeble spark will give you a flame. 

However, the seasoned camper will never 
be without matches, a good knife or a small 
ax, and with these and his intelligence he 
is sure to get a fire. 

Finally, if you should come upon a care- 
lessly left fire in the wood, always feel duty- 
bound to stay long enough to put it out. 
Never mutilate or destroy a forest fire sign 
or notice. Make yourself a volunteer deputy 


























with him a bit of rubber hose two feet long, bit of dry cotton rag. Shoot this into a fire warden for the sake of future campers. 
F I hi F I KF hi ; 
z , gee ‘ . eee = 
An excursion to Florida in February, where the author found a 
paradise for fishermen off the island of Bimini 
E. Royce Armstrong 
| SUPPOSE by far the greater proportion extent among the larger class to which I, 
of men who fish fall into the class to from temperament, belong. 
vhich I belong. I might best describe this Well, | had about two weeks to spare last 
iss, perhaps, by saying that I am not a February (1920) while in New York, and 
eal fisherman, but a good fisherman—when decided to “beat it” for Long Key, Fla. (just 
the fishing is good above Key West), and try and get some “big 
Like the boy they tried to scare into being "€S- You know, fishermen in my class are 
zood by telling him he would probably go ore — by the big ones”- a. 
to hell when he died, and who replied that @¥'Y Wiles: Our wanes Cree hshing is 
didn’t care where he went. because he “one around the fireside, reading the “Cruise 
| good friends in both places, I have good of the Chaleott” (a whaling ery I hae 
tiends in both these great classes of fisher. Tecommend to anyone), or any other little 
nasi ae : tale where the unhappy fish has to be killed 
Among the real fishermen there are those With a fifteen-inch shell, hoisted onto the 
me will fsh enthusiastically where Ssh Imperator with a steam winch and weighed 
“aint and never was,” and they will have a ° the hay scales. Then the carcass is given 
oy ne die i et to some poor but dishonest tribe of Indians 
| p : ! 2 
will go still farther and sav that some Who gorge themselves on its flesh and grow 
{ them are such enthusiastic fishermen that ie hin’ its oil. In other words, fishin 
have a bang-up time getting out their @$ 1S "Sin. ; ” 2 a aie ” 
Je at home, with the thermometer below _. When I got to Miami I found that Long : _— oc ge ED WEIGHT, 250 pred 
. . ay ‘4 , ac we sa fT > > OoK ree of us to hang bi ior the IC re. 
zero, and polishing up the spoons and hooks Key Camp was, as usual at this time of year, "ihe teats shoan leaded hisk-—e 
nl getting ready for the “big time” next jammed full. This didn’t discourage me, carpom vod ond 86%. line 


spring, 
envy these enthusiasts 
[ just can’t “belong,” 
: 35 
0 get my vote there must be “something 
¢”°—fish must not be bashful, and if 
are large and fight hard, then the great 
t comes into my eyes, and I talk fish and 
fish until the scales begin to come out 
my shoulder blades, and then I know it’s 
to ease up. 
Of course, being a fisherman who demands 
m, I have to go far, and while I have 
t many shekels and fished from Rainy 
Laxe to the Gulf, and from Catalina to Cape 
I have never but once struck fishing 
re I could truthfully say, “Lay off, Mac- 
Dit” until last February. 
will qualify that statement for the sake 
being strictly honest, however, because 
upon a time I did “pack” over from 
pa, Colo., into a most beautiful little 
Trappers’ Lake—and there we did 
h trout—yea, verily, trout as the sands 
he sea—until we ate trout, talked trout, 
med trout, and packed out salted trout. 
were thoroly familiar with the kind of 
1} ain one has just previous to turning into 
ut. 
it trout are small and trout are usually 
, and that takes patience and skill; in 
shert, such talents as are found among the 


honestly I do— 
much as I would 


‘ 





particularly because when I go fishing I sur- 
round myself with plenty of reading matter 
and a mental attitude not unlike that de- 
scribed by Mark Twain when he said, 
“Blessed is he who expects nothing—for he 
will not be disappointed.” 

It’s a great frame of mind to pack around 
with you all the time for that matter. You 
remember the tramp who had it, and it made 
his life lots more bearable? He knew he 
was a bad tramp, and where he was going 
when he died was no puzzle to him. One 
night he woke up in the midst of a blazing 
hay pile, and after looking around rather 
dazedly, remarked, “Well, well—if it isn’t 
hell—just as I expected.” 

While wandering around, wondering where 
[I would head for, I chanced into the fishing 
tackle emporium of and bumped 
into himself, and after a few 
moments’ conversation I realized that here 
was the original madman, and wondered to 
myself how best to escane. He told me of 
a wonderful enchanted island—like Treasure 
Island—onlv the riches were buried in the 
blue waters that surrounded it, and not in 
its clean white sands. If any unthinking 
person was foolish enough to cast a line in 
those waters it was immediately taken from 
him by rude fish who taunted him and dared 
him to throw over larger and stronger lines, 
which he did (having provided himself with 
plenty before leaving Miami—this bit of 














business acumen tossed into the swirling 
piscatorial maelstrom did not escape my no 
tice, and I decided he wasn't mad to the 
core anyway). These larger and stronger 
lines often accompanied in very troth by the 
pole, and occasionally the reel, and always 
by such profanity, were snapped from his 
hands. 
Finally the demonical 
insane, if 


desperate and 
fisherman—by this time actually 
he had any fishing blood in him at all 
baited the anchor with a straw hat, and upotr 
tossing it overboard was immediately lost, 
boat and all, in a smother of foam. 

Nothing now remained but to notify the 
bereaved relatives, and fortunately this was 
foreseen and made easy by a _ thoughtful 
government which had provided regular pos 
tal cards with a blank place left for details 
All you had to do was to fill in latitude and 
longitude and size of the hole left by the 
dear departed and the fishing smack. 

There was also a small fine (which the 
relatives had to pay) if the deceased had 
taken with him more than three Bahama 
negros—three was all right, but any excess 
was penalized. 

This man was a hypnotist, all right. While 
I stood there, perspiration streaming from 
every pore, my eyes sticking out like war 
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taxes, and my mouth dry and parched, he 
reached into his hip pocket and drew forth 
a passage ticket blank, which I signed. He 
then took his check book, scratched out the 
name of his bank and inserted the name of 
mine, filled in the amount, signed it (I think 
with my name), sold me a small steamer 
trunk full of fishing tackle, made a mystic 
sign of a swordfish (I believe it was) on my 
forehead, and told me I was now a full- 
fledged member of something for five years— 
so help me God! The next day he swore to 
my birth certificate (to get a passport), and 
I am quite sure I could have borrowed 
money from that man if I had had the pres- 
ence of mind to ask him for it. I reproached 
myself afterwards for not thinking of it, be- 
cause there were 600.000 quarts of Canadian 
Club Rye piled up behind the 
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in a slow and deliberate manner—since they 
have no teeth. This is the reason you have 
to allow them plenty of time to get your 
hook down before you strike. When hooked 
they not only leap into the air, but they 
“skitter” along the surface for from ten to 
twenty feet, straight upright, with only about 
a foot of their tail in the water, shaking 
their heads fiercely from side to side, trying 
to throw the hook. It’s a thrilling sight to 
see this 30 to 70-pound fish on your line way 
off there at the side of the boat when you 
hooked him dead astern and thought he was 
still there! 

Well, we must have struck a small school 
of these sail fish about ten minutes from the 
dock, for Stevens let off a yell, and then 
Scott swore visibly to tell the world they 


It was asking a good deal, as the other 
two fish must be saved if possible, but for. 
tunately they had moved out to the side |, 
that time so the launch could safely be 
backed, which saved the tackle just in thie 
nick of time. 

Then the brute sounded, and I began thie 
long struggle of pumping, jumping, gaining 
a dozen feet, only to lose part of it, or some. 
times all and more in his long dives. 

By this time one of the sail fish—the 40. 
pounder—was getting a little tired, and in 
about ten minutes more they lifted him into 
the boat. They dislike to gaff these fish, be- 
cause they are often mounted, and of course 
it’s a ticklish job lifting fish of that size 
over a high gunwale. 

However, he was dropped into the cockpit 

at last, and then the fun began. 





tent I slept in on that magic 
island; and while it wasn’t free, 
it was there—-and it was reason- 
able. 

Personally I have sold goods 
all my life for a living, and | 
have often heard of hypnotists, 
and doubted their existence, but 
this bird had me sold, sealed and 
delivered before I could wink my 
eye. and to this day I am grate- 
ful to him. 

Forty-five miles to the east of 
Miami,, as the aeroplane flies, is 
this enchented island of Bimini. 
I went over in a yacht in eight 
hours (rough going) and came 
back in forty minutes in a sea- 
plane. The islaud is really seve- 
ral islands—one about seven 
miles long—with miles and miles 
of beautiful white sand beaches 
on the biue Gulf side, while on 
the east side lies a large shallow 
lagoon, its shores lined with queer 
marine growths. sponges, clams, 
conches, etc. Swimming is great. 

Several hundred very interest- 
ing Bahama negroes live on the 
island. The South Island is prac- 
tically deserted and so are the 
keys and reefs thereabouts, of 
which there are a number. 

What follows is my accurate 
account of a ninety-minute fish- 
ing trip I took from Bimini dock 
in a thirty-foot launch with Mr. 
Scott of New York and Capt. 
Stevens of Hoosick Falls, same 
state. These men are honest, 











and everybody fell on him and 
tried to hold him. In the struggle 
he knocked the captain’s hat 
overboard. It started at once to 
drift away, and we yelled to the 
colored boy to get the boat hook 
and grab it. He did, and made 
a reach, but missed it. Just as 
he was ready to make the second 
try a great white belly turned 
slowly upward, two immense jaws 
opened like clockwork, and a 
perfectly good cloth hat had gone 
to the cleaners. 

The captain laid aside hjs knit- 
ting and explained to that shark 

or any shark that might be 
within hearing—that this sort of 
thing was not ethical. He punct 
uated his remarks by waving his 
fist in the direction where the 
hat had last been seen. Then he 
went into the matter in more de- 
tail and became, I thought. 
rather heated and somewhat 
pointed in his remarks. He ex- 
plained about the cost and new- 
ness of the hat—how utterly use- 
less it was to a shark—how utter- 
ly devoid of nourishment. Then 
he told the shark his opinion of 
the shark family in general, which 
was bad enough, but when he 
became specific about this shark 
and his immediate ancestors, he 
really pulled some new stuff that 
even I had never heard before 
and I have slept with fugitives 
from justice and punched cattle 
on the range in New Mexico. He 








reputable business men, so I can 
be checked up. Everybody was 
sober and the pictures ought to 
count for something as evidence. 

We started out into the Gulf Stream 
only about a quarter of a mile from the 
harbor mouth—and began trolling as soon as 
we reached it. We were trying for sail fish, 
but would, and did, accept anything we 
hooked fast to. 

The method of trolling they use there is to 
cut a long piece or flap of white fish (from 
the side of a barracuda, say) about eight 
inches long and two inches wide at the head 
(where you insert the hook and tie it to the 
wire leader just ahead of the hook), and 
tapering back almost to a point at the back 
end. It sounds simple, and Heaven knows 
it’s efficient—at any rate, in those teeming 
waters. 

With all fish except the sail fish you strike 
hard as soon as you feel them hit the bait, 
but with the sail fish you immediately take 
the “way” off the launch and feed the line 
to him for quite a spell, and then when the 
captain yells “Strike,” you do so. If you 
get him you are in for a wild half hour. 

They say the sail fish live on flying fish, 
and that they strike them a side slap with 
the short beaks you will notice in the pic- 
ture, and while the flying fish is numbed and 
stunned, they muzzle him down their throats 


THE TWO SAIL FISH AND THEIR CAPTORS 


had a strike. I, as usual, got philosophical 
and comforted myself with the thought that 
two sail fish on two lines was enough for the 
back of any fishing launch. I was reeling 
rapidly in when I got a strike, but soon dis- 
covered with some relief that it was only a 
small fish, and I hurriedly wound him in to 
get out of the way of the real fishermen, for 
by this time things were getting fast and 
furious and lines might easily get tangled 
in the riot. 

As I got my fish almost to the boat it gave 
a jerk and then slacked up, and I thought 
(with little regret) that the beggar was off 
and I could get the line in just that much 
sooner and watch the madhouse going on on 
either side of me. 

But this was not to be, for suddenly my 
line sprang taut and started roaring astern, 
utterly regardless of brakes, drags or pray- 
ers, and my heart sank as the reel got 
thinner, thinner and thinner. I had on the 
usual tension brake and was pressing the 
smoking leather brake with every ounce of 
strength I could throw onto it, but nothing 
did any good. Finally I yelled to the cap- 
tain that if he didn’t back the launch there 
would “be no show this evening.” 


had just started in on a program 
of taking the shark apart bit by 
bit and classifying each particu- 
lar organ in a sublime scale of 
ascending awfulness when the other sail fish 
got ready to come aboard. I have always 
held it against that sail fish, because I know 
the captain would either have burst a blood 
vessel or brought out a brand new line of 
plain and fancy profanity—but, of course. 
that’s lost to the world now. The other sail 
fish weighed 60 pounds and called for all the 
pep the captain, ably seconded by the whole 
crew, could bestow upon him to “put him to 
sleep.” 

By now I was about as tired and happy 4 
fisherman as you could imagine. I knew ! 
had on something that was easily as big as 
the other two put together, and then some. 
The captain allowed it was a big tuna, but 
the crew bet it was a jewfish, for he had 
evidently bolted the small fish that I had on 
at first—a regular stunt with the jewfish 
which run here to 200 pounds and over. 

In fact, a couple of days later we had on 
an amberjack that must have weighed forty 
pounds, when suddenly the line slacked 
dead, and in came the head of that fish! Hie 
had been bitten clean in two as if with a 
knife, and the rear portion was taken in 2 
a gulp—probably by one of those big jewfish. 

It must have been thirty-five minutes be 
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fore I got that fish close enough to see what 
it was—and judge our surprise when we 
found a 250-pound shark on the hook! ~ 

[hey are rarely, if ever, caught on a rod 
and line, the usual catch being made with 
a liarpoon or a large shark hook and chain 
attached to a rope. We caught several that 
way when out with Capt. Charley Thompson. 

Of course, the only way to get him was 
to shoot him with the .38 revolver we had 
along, and it took seven shots to “relax” him 
so that we could slip over a noose and tie 
him to the gunwale. 

By that time we decided that we had most 
enough fish for one morning, so we turned 
around and went back to the dock, being 
gone only ninety minutes—a tired and satis- 
fied lot of fishermen. 

The waters around Bimini are teeming 
with fish. It is practically virgin ground, 
and it’s the only place I have ever fished 
where there were no excuses and none 
needed. The only day you couldn’t catch 
fish was when it was blowing a gale and you 
couldn’t go out. In the one week we were 
there they caught tuna, barracuda, amber- 
jack, grouper, dolphin, king fish, wahoo, 
mackerel, sail fish, shark, devil fish, rays and 
other kinds whose names I cannot remember. 
Then you can “still fish” from a rowboat and 
get bone fish, box fish, margaret fish and a 
lot of other kinds. From April on there are 


‘tarpon, turtles, large shark and even killer 


whales. From the dock you can get the 
mangrove snapper and a dozen kinds of 
queer, brightly colored and curious fish 
whose names I never even heard. 

We spent hours lying on the dock watch- 
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WHERE WE BUNKED UNDER THE COCOANUT 


ing the curious fish and crab life far be- 
neath us in those crystal clear waters that 
seemed so mysterious with their ever-chang- 
a moving picture of semi-tropical marine 
life. 

I shall always remember Bimini as the one 
place where I “couldn’t kick on the fishing.” 
As one of the boys expressed it, “It ain’t 
fishin’; it’s big game hunting’”—and he was 
right. We often came back splashed with 
gore, salt water, blisters and raw spots on 
our hands, and great big aches in queer 
places—“plumb wore out” in fact, but feel- 
ing amply repaid when they hung our “big 





PALMS 


ones” on the dock. We were always ready 
for more when the sun came up out of the 
east and silvered the wonderful blue rippling 
waves of the Gulf Stream. 

Fortunately we had along a Mr. Loersch 
of New York, whose steady eye and quick 
trigger were always behind his camera when 
anything worth taking hove in sight. To 
him I am indebted for the pictures, which 
are invaluable to me, not only because I can 
sustain a fair reputation for veracity by means 
of them, but because they serve me in hours 
of delightful reminiscence and lead me on to 
equally delightful hours of anticipation. 


10,000 Miles to Alaska for Moose and Sheep 


Describing the stalks for the wonderful white sheep of Alaska, in which 
the author was successful in securing three beautiful specimens 


T rained a good deal during the night, but 

as I was very comfortable inside my sleep- 
ing bag, on a most luxurious couch of spruce 
boughs, and with my small silk tent quite 
waterproof, I slept thru it without knowing 
anything about it until the morning. It was 
a dull morning, and while we were having 
breakfast, Hank went a little way from camp 
anil came back and asked me if I wanted to 
see a cow moose, there being one quite close 
to the camp. I jumped up, and soon saw 
quite close to the back of my tent a big cow 
moose walking about on the side of a small 
hill, appearing very much as if she had lost 
something. In fact, that’s just what she had 
done, I think, for presently she started up 
the hill uttering a plaintive call, hoping, no 
doubt, to ascertain the whereabouts of the 
bull who had probably given her the slip for 
something more attractive. The call of the 
cow moose is very similar to the call of the 
water buffalo of India—a very small sound 
for a big animal. But the call of the cow 
moose can be heard a long way, especially 
by an amorous bull on the warpath. The 
call of the cow moose is generally used by 
the hunters who want to call up a bull 
mose. Andy was very clever at imitating 
the call, and altho I did not wish to utilize 
such a method to enable me to bag a bull, 
I was extremely interested in watching the 
skill in which he could exercise the art. 

Sut more anon about the calling of the 
moose—we have come here to hunt sheep. 
A: our track took us across the creek, which 





Theodore R. Hubback 
PART III 


Let us probe the silent places, let us see what 
luck betide us; 
Let us journey to a lonely land I know. 
There’s a whisper on the night wind, there’s a 
star agleam to guide us, 
And the wild is calling, calling...let us go. 


R. W. Service. 


was in flood, due to the night’s rain, Andy 
and Lodge went off to make a rough bridge 
to enable us to reach the other side, and 
Hank prepared to go back to the cache to 
bring along the rest of the stores. I went up 
a rise at the back of the camp to have a 
look around. 

I soon spotted two moose across the creek 
in some thick spruce—a nice bull and a cow. 
I feasted my eyes on the bull for a long time. 
It appeared te me to have an enormous head, 
which I could see very plainly thru my 
glasses. Hank came along presently on his 
way to the cache, and I pointed the bull out 
to him. He had a look at it thru my glasses, 
and said it wasn’t a very big one. Hank 


went on his way and I .went back to the 


camp a little wiser regarding moose. Andy 
returned shortly, saying the bridge was ready, 
so we started off on my first day after sheep. 
It was the 2nd of October, and I had left 
my home in the Malay States on the 2nd of 
August—exactly two months’ journey to 








reach the spot where I was able to commence 
my hunting. 

The rain soon came on again, and the 
climbing up the mountains across the creek 
was pretty stiff. Up, up we went, it gradu- 
ally getting colder until the rain turned into 
sleet, and the sleet into snow. A nasty cold 
wind was blowing, too, which made it diff- 
cult to use our glasses. 

“A very mean day to hunt sheep on,” said 
Andy, and I quite agreed with him, except 
that I should have said, “to hunt anything 

” 

on. 
In front of our camp on Benjamin Creek 
there was a fairly high mountain—probably 
between 4,000 and 5,000 feet above sea level 
—and we made to the north of this. Below 
this mountain was the basin which Andy 
wished to visit, but devil a sheep did we see, 
or even any signs of them, so we skirted 
right around the mountain and came back 
on the south side of it, getting back to camp 
late in the afternoon. 

Andy was disappointed that we had seen 
no sheep, but said that on such a day the 
sheep, if there were any on that side, would 
have been sheltering from the blizzard, and 
it was very unlikely that we would have 
come across any. He also said that in view 
of the late heavy storms it was very prob- 
able that the sheep had mostly gone over to 
Killey Valley, which was more sheltered from 
the north winds. 

So the following morning we moved camp 
over to the Killey Valley, and a very beauti- 
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“DON’T 


MIND ME; I’M GOING TO FEED ON THESE BERRIES.” 


Black Bear Photographed (but left unharmed) by the author in Killey Valley, Alaska 


ful morning it was, We followed the 
track that we had come back to camp by the 
previous evening and then, crossing a fairly 
high plateau, commenced to skirt a steep 
hillside which let us into the valley of the 
Killey. We got a magnificent view up the 
valley, and as more and more of the gorge 
opened out, we were able to spy over quite a 
large area of ground. Presently we spotted 
the tell-tale white specks, which our glasses 
soon showed were sheep. 

Altogether we saw about eighty sheep on 
both sides of the valley, mostly ewes and 
lambs, but we spotted a nice band of rams 
lying on a stone shoot below us, and altho 
in a very awkward position for a stalk, we 
hoped for the best. Unfortunately, while we 
were still about 500 yards away, a bunch of 
ewes and lambs came right up close to us, 
saw us and rushed off, alarming the others, 
who soon made their way up the mountain 
side. 

About 1,000 feet above the bed of the 
Killey there was a small draw, where there 
were a few cottonwood trees far above the 
ordinary timber line. There was a large 
granite boulder in this draw which had, at 
some time or other, taken Lodge’s fancy as 
a perfect spot in which to make a camp. 
Well, we made this spot, and Lodge had his 
wish, and camped alongside the boulder. 
We had been traveling light and had brought 
no tent with us, so just “siwashed” it under 
the shelter of this boulder. We made a very 
nice comfortable camp, and with sheep in 
the vicinity, we felt that something ought to 
happen on the morrow. 

The next morning Hank and Lodge went 
back to Benjamin Creek to fetch the rest of 
the duffle, and Andy and I went up the 
mountain after sheep. We soon saw two 
bands of sheep, but they were small. A 
little farther on we spotted three sheep right 
up on the top of a pass which would lead us 
back again into the Benjamin Creek Valley. 
One of these three appeared good enough— 
they were three rams—and so we commenced 
a long stalk to try and circumvent them. 
When we last saw them they were feeding 
on a bench just above a steep stone slope, 
there being quite a lot of snow about where 


too. 


the sheep were. We had to make a long de- 
tour, and soon lost sight of them, the con- 
tour of the ground shutting them out from 
view. What we had to keep in mind was 
the particular bench on which we had last 
seen the sheep, and considering that we had 
to make tracks right away from the direct 
route towards the sheep, this was rather a 
dificult business. However, Andy being a 
master of his art, we made no mistake, and 
in about two hours from the commencement 
of the stalk found ourselves crawling up the 
slope, at the top of which we hoped we 
should find the sheep. 

We had to go very cautiously because the 
slope was steep and the stones were loose, 
but at last when near the top, and I had 
gone a little bit in front, I spotted the tops 
of two horns just showing over the boulders 
on the edge of the bench. The approach 
was bad; in fact, it was impossible just at 
that spot, I backed down a little and 
then commenced to crawl up inch by inch 
towards the top of the slope. When about 
fifty yards from the rim I saw another pair 
of horns, which looked much bigger than the 
previous ones, and almost instantly the owner 
of these horns, who had been lying down, 
rose to his feet and looked over the rim at 
the extraordinary apparation crawling up 
the slope. I knew that I only had a frac- 
tion of time to take my shot, because the 
ram had only to move back a few inches to 
be out of sight, so hastily straightening my- 
self up onto my knees, I drew a quick bead 
on his chest and fired. In an instant the 
ram had gone, and I rushed up the slope as 
hard as I could to find myself on a flat 
bench, mostly covered with snow, and three 
sheep running away from me, now about 
100 yards off. A hasty glance showed me 
the biggest of the three, the one I had 
wounded, and as he was almost out of sight 
behind a rise in the ground, I gave him my 
second barrel and broke his hind leg. Down 
amongst some boulders he bounded, his 
broken hind leg seeming to inconvenience 
him not at all, and I soon temporarily lost 
sight of him, but, rushing across the snow, 
saw him fifty yards away just commencing 
to scrape away some snow preparatory to 


so 


lying down. By this time I was very fairly 
out of breath. We were high up on the 
mountain, and the parified air in lungs whicl: 
had been accustomed to breathe the stean 
of the tropics for the last twenty-four years 
was having its effect. 

Well, to cut a long story short, we finally 
bagged the sheep all right, but after a long, 
stern chase, and some very bad shooting on 
my part. Try as I would, I could not hold 
my sight on the beast, and as all the shots 
I had were stern shots, I was all the time 
afraid that I should hit his horns, and so 
kept on shooting behind him. Andy urged 
me to shoot, because he was afraid that the 
beast might get in amongst some of the big 
boulders where we might lose him, and s 
long as he was in sight, it was advisable to 
try and bag him. As a matter of fact, had 
I never fired another shot after my first one, 
which had taken him a little to one side of 
the center of the breast and a trifle low, lhe 
would probably have lain down, stiffened up, 
and then being unable to move, quiet!) 
died; but it is easy to be wise after the 
event, and I did not know but what my first 
shot, which was taken very hurriedly, might 
have been merely a flesh wound. Whien 
I dashed up onto the top of the bench, one 
of the smaller rams, seeing the wounded one 
behind a little, came running back to see 
what was the matter, and I had a beautiful 
view of him, standing for a few seconds 
looking about here and there, alert as 
wild animals are, but confused with the 
noise and disturbance to his mid-day nap. 

The dead sheep fell in a small creek, }ut 
in running away had obligingly made 
towards our camp, having run down /ill 
about 500 feet, and so saved us some dis: 
tance on our return journey. 

The ovis dalli of the Kenai Peninsula i- 
a very beautiful beast, being pure white 1! 
color, and as we were fairly late in the sea- 
son, their coats were in splendid conditivn. 
This, the first wild sheep I had ever shot. 
proved to be a seven-year-old ram, with 4 
nice, altho light, pair of horns. The horns 
measured 31 inches in length, with a ba:al 
circumference of 1234 inches, and a spread 
of 31 inches between the tips. 
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Andy soon had the cape off, taking a very 
low cut so as to enable the head when set 
up to show just a slight bulge of the shoul- 
der, and with a heavy load on his back he 
and I commenced the descent to the camp. 

That night we enjoyed some of the finest 
mutton chops you can imagine. Lodge, who 
returned to camp from Benjamin Creek about 
the same time as we returned, excelled him- 
self in preparing a most appetizing meal. 

The following morning, the 5th of October, 
was a beautiful day, and as Andy thought 
that it would be as well to pack in the 
sheep’s head to Benjamin Creek and get it 
so far on its return journey, he and Lodge 
(Hank had returned to the cache for more 
stores) started off early in the morning up 
the mountain with a long day’s work ahead 
of them. Andy had treated the cape of the 
sheep with a very liberal application of salt 
fter having removed any remaining fat that 
idhered to the skin, and he assured me that 
there was not the slightest chance of any- 
thing going wrong with the skin between 
that time and when we got back to Cotton- 
vood Creek in a week or so. Iwas un- 
cquainted with the preservation of scalps 

skins in a climate where salt and salt 
one would be sufficient to cure them, all 

v hunting having been done in the tropics, 
here one has to use something much more 
stringent than salt to have any chance of 
iving one’s trophies. 

After watching my companions start their 
limb up the mountain, I strolled up to the 

ick of where our camp was onto a large 
lat-topped rock and basked in the glorious 
inshine. I soon got busy spying around 
1x sheep or bear. The rock I was on was 
irrounded by bear tracks, and during about 
iree hours that I was on that rock I saw 
» less than eleven bears. I saw three soli- 
ry bears, one quite a fair-sized one, and 
vo sets of families—in each case a sow and 
iree cubs. They were all black bears. 
luring the whole of my trip we must have 
‘en about forty black bears, and in every 
ise where we saw a sow with cubs, that sow 
id three cubs of the same litter. There 
1ust be a very large number of bears in the 
pper reaches of the Killey Valley. Not only 
id we see a great number, but we were 
ntinually coming across their ‘tracks. 
I greatly enjoyed watching these bears. 
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None was very close to where I was, some 
across the valley two miles away, but I was 
able to follow their movements very plainly 
with my glasses. I think it is one of the 
greatest pleasures, if not the greatest, on a 
hunting expedition, to have opportunities of 
watching game. The actual bagging of a 
beast, be he ever so fine a trophy, must to 
the real nature lover be slightly tinged with 
regret at the beast’s death; but if you watch 
a beast for some time, get to know him, so 
to speak, and then have the satisfaction of 
feeling that you have not molested him, but 
that the antics that he has gone thru or the 
stately way in which he has moved about 
will still continue on the morrow and the 
morrow after that, surely that is some satis- 
faction to even the keenest hunter after big 
heads. 

Yes, Mr. Moralist, I know you will scoff 
and say, “Them’s fine sentiments for a big 
game hunter”; but they are there, all the 
same, even amongst the most hardened of 
us, and the older you get the more you will 
realize it. 

I had plenty of time on this beautiful fall 
morning to think over the ethics of hunting 
game, and altho I won’t say that I made up 
my mind, or even considered it possible to 
attempt to do such a thing, to forego the 
chase in the future and merely content my- 
self with watching game, I must say I had 
a few pangs of regret for some of the fine 
beasts which in another part of the world 
had fallen to my rifle. 

When Andy and Lodge returned in the 
evening they found me full of enthusiasm 
regarding the delightful day I had spent 
watching the black bears, and I remember 
telling Lodge what a beautiful spot he had 
hit on for a siwash camp. Early the follow- 
ing morning, however, we all altered our 
minds regarding the delightfulness of the 
camp, a heavy storm coming on in the small 
hours which nearly blew us and our belong- 
ings out of camp altogether. It also turned 
cold and we had several degrees of frost dur- 
ing the night for the first time. We made a 
hasty breakfast in the snow, and then, de- 
ciding that the camp was untenable, Andy 
said that we had better move down the val- 
ley to Steve’s old cabin on the Killey. This 
we did, arriving there about 10 o’clock. As 
there was still stuff to bring up from the 
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base, and Hank, who had gone right back 
to Cottonwood Creek with the sheep’s head 
and cape, being somewhere on the journey 
back, Lodge went back to Benjamin Creek 
to bring up some of the stuff with Hank. 
The storm cleared up a bit about mid-day, 
and we were able to take a look around. On 
a stone slope about 1,000 feet above us we 
made out a small black bear. Andy said we 
might go up and try and have a look at him, 
so we proceeded to do so. We got fairly 
close to him, and then had to make a detour 
around a steep bluff, and in doing so lost 
sight of him for a few minutes. When we 
again arrived at a spot where we should have 
been very nearly in a shooting position, we 
could see no signs of him at all, nor when 
we climbed a little higher did we manage 
to locate him. A treacherous slant of wind 
had evidently reached him, and the moun- 
tain side being covered with enormous boul- 
ders which formed endless caverns, he no 
doubt bolted into some spot very secure from 
his would-be hunters. Well, as we had got- 
ten so far up the mountain, and it was a 
comparatively fine afternoon, Andy thought 
that we might just as well carry on to the 
top and have a good spy for sheep. So up 
we went, and the higher up we went the 
more we felt the wind, until at last, when 
we were almost on the top, and we had to 
pass up a stone shoot which would take us 
out onto a grass basin, it was found that 
only the slightest effort was required to get 
up the shoot, the wind behind us doing the 
rest. In fact, as the shoot narrowed towards 
the top, the wind was so strong I pictured 
myself being finally shot out of the narrow 
end of the funnel like the celebrated sparrow 
out of the water-spout; but I am glad to 
say I just managed to avoid such an igno- 
minious exit from the side of the mountain. 
We now found ourselves in a very nice 
sheltered basin covered with short grass, evi- 
dently (from the signs about) a favorite 
feeding place for sheep. But there were 
none here now, so following along a slight 
draw we made for a point from which we 
could ‘examine the surrounding country. 
Soon we spotted, far across the valley of a 
tributary of the Killey, two sheep. Andy 
examined them for a long time with his 
glasses, and decided that they were really 
good rams, both of which carried heads 
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worthy of bagging. But it was quite impos- 
sible to make a direct advance in their direc- 
tion—the ground was unsuitable and the 
wind all wrong, so we skirted up a small 
valley which ran at right angles to the direc- 
tion the sheep were in. They were on a 
gentle slope which commanded a very large 
angle of vision, and, provided they remained 
where they were, it would probably be im- 
possible for us to successfully stalk them, 
but as we had to make a very long detour— 
{ reckon that in a direct line the sheep were 
about a mile and a half from us, and the 
way we intended to go would take us right 
around the bend of the valley, a distance of 
about five miles—and it was now past 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, Andy thought that 
the chances were very strongly in our favor 
that by the time we got anywhere near the 
sheep they would have moved off 
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and moving my head by fractions of an inch 
at a time, I looked around into the draw. 
Yes, sure enough, there were two sheep 
feeding with their sterns towards me about 
150 yards away. I crept back to Andy and 
suggested that if we moved up our side of 
the ridge about 70 yards and then crept up 
to the top (it was only a very short dis- 
tance), we would be able to see the sheep 
directly below us, and probably within thirty 
or forty yards. 

This we proceeded to do, but just as we 
were very near the top, and commanded a 
view of the opposite side of the draw, altho 
not yet high enough to see into the draw, 
we saw two magnificent rams walking up 
the slope going away from us. We were 
amongst stones and loose shale, and I was 
not ready to take a steady shot. I was just 


and down he went; but try as we would we 
could not see any signs of ram number two. 
We were amongst very broken ground, anu 
it was very easy for him to be out of sight 
altho still within a good shooting range 
That gust of wind had cost me the second 
ram, because had I been able to take a 
steady shot at the first ram, the second 
would certainly have jumped to his feet and 
stood for a second, which would have given 
me time to have a “crack” at him; but the 
list of “ifs” and “buts” in big game shooting 
are long, and I expect the patience of you 
readers is getting short, so we will leave it 
at that. 

The ram I had just bagged was a really 
good one for this part of the country, but 
unfortunately the tips of both horns were 
badly worn. The least worn horn was 34 

inches long, and would have been 





the slope they were on, and 
might be feeding in some more 
accessible spot. 

Going up the small valley, we 
soon spotted a large band of ewes 
and lambs, which also spotted us, 
but they did not take much no- 
tice of us, and presently, being 
joined by another band, they all 
moved very slowly up the side of 
the mountain, and as we passed 
some 500 feet below them, they 
all bunched up together and 
watched us out of sight. There 
must have been at least forty of 
them, but not a ram amongst 
them. 

On we went, and when we had 
reached the head of the little val- 
ley we were following, Andy 
thought it was time to turn, and 
almost at once we found our- 
selves walking right in the teeth 
of the wind. It had been behind 
us so far, and we had been some- 
what sheltered by the sides of the 
valley we were following, but 
now we caught it, all right. It 
was almost impossible to use 
one’s glasses, the lenses becom- 
ing covered with sleet in a few 
seconds. Unfortunately, we now 
discovered that between us and 
where we hoped to find the two 








40 inches had it been perfect. 
They measured 14 inches circum- 
ference at the base, which Andy 
said was good. The span between 
the tips was 19 inches. 

He was a big, heavy beast—as 
big a ram as he had ever seen, 
Andy said. His teeth were much 
worn, and, according to the rings 
on his horns, he must have been 
ten years old at the least. 

We got back to camp just at 
dark and found Lodge and Hank 
had returned. Lodge was very 
pleased with my new head, and 
when I said that as I had onl 
one more sheep to get, I wanted 
to bag one even better than this 
one, he shook his head and said, 
“Well, you'll have a job to do 
that, anyway.” 

Again we had a bad storm dur- 
ing the night and the river was 
in spate the next morning. While 
we were having breakfast, a bull 
moose came and looked at us 
from the other side of the river, 
but before I could get my camera 
ready and get close enough to 
take a picture, he had moved off. 
But he remained for some time 
in the spruce forest opposite our 
cabin. Curiosity, I suppose, made 
him hang about in our vicinity. 








rams, there was a band of about 
nine rams lying down, and it 
was quite impossible to circum- 
vent them. We looked at them 
very carefully, but there was 
not a shootable head amongst them. Now, 
what was to be done? The afternoon was 
getting on, and if we waited until those 
small sheep moved off, it would probably be 
too late to stalk the two we were after. If 
we showed ourselves, they would probably 
run straight away from us right onto the two 
old rams. However, the fates were kind to 
us this stormy day, for presently the nine 
rams, who I think must have seen us for a 
second or two, started at a brisk walk 
straight up the hill away from the direction 
that we wanted to proceed in. When they 
were well out of the way (they had disap- 
peared over the mountain top) we moved 
on. When about a mile away from where 
the rams had been, we spotted them again, 
feeding down the slope they had been lying 
on, and presently we saw them disappear 
into a small draw. Now was our chance, so 
getting along as quickly as we could in face 
of a pretty severe blizzard, we soon found 
ourselves below a ridge, on the other side of 
which we believed the rams were feeding. 
Andy said that he was sure they were both 
good heads, and advised me that if I had 
the chance I should have a “crack” at them 
both. 

The other side of the ridge that we were 
now on was very near to the mouth of the 
draw where we thought the sheep would be, 
so I crept around to the tai! of the ridge, 


THE SECOND SHEEP 


Circumference at base of largest horn, 14 in., but both points broken 


contemplating what was the best thing to 
do, when the two rams made a half turn 
and lay down. They were absolutely uncon- 
scious of our presence, and as we had not 
gotten up, we were able to snuggle close to 
the ground and examine them. They both 
had fine heads and I hoped to “crack” them 
both, as Andy had suggested. The sheep 
were under 100 yards away from us, and al- 
tho lying down, were in a fine position to 
fire at. All the time a very stiff wind was 
blowing directly in our faces. I very care- 
fully took off my cap, intending to place it 
under my rifle, as I had nothing in front 
of me on which to rest it except sharp stones. 
Unfortunately, as I pushed my soft cap in 
front to get it under my rifle, a vicious gust 
of wind caught the edge of it and blew one 
side of it up over my hand. The sheep in- 
stantly spotted this unlooked-for movement, 
and before one could count three had scram- 
bled to their feet and turned to go. Ten 
yards and they were out of sight over the 
edge of the far ridge, but not before I had 
managed to place a bullet rather low down 
in the hind-most of the rams and a second 
bullet somewhere into the hillside, which 
bullet was intended for the second ram. We 
dashed down the slope, up the other side, 
and soon saw ram number one slowly walk- 
ing straight away from us about 100 yards 
away. I fired again and hit him in the back 


We busied ourselves in prepar- 
ing the sheep’s scalp, and cleaned 
up the skull preparatory to send- 
ing it back by Hank to Cotton- 
wood Creek. 

The following day, the storm having sub- 
sided, Andy and I again went up the moun- 
tain at the back of the cabin to look for 
sheep. The weather was very uncertain 
and, being so late in the season, might break 
up at any time, so it was very necessary for 
me to try and get my third sheep as soon as 
possible. 

There was much snow on the heights, and 
thru this snow we plodded along. While 
going along the side of one of the mountain 
spurs we saw, some 200 yards away from us, 
a very fine specimen of a cross fox. It was 
busy scratching up the snow, and did not 
see us at first. Presently it spotted us and 
started leisurely to trot along parallel to us 
on the far side of a small creek. Then we 
lost sight of it as it disappeared into the 
draw below us, and we were just commen- 
cing to move off when it appeared coming 
up our side of the slope, heading directly in 
our direction. We remained stock still, and 
that fox actually came up to within nine 
measured paces of where we were standing, 
and then stopped and had a good look at us 
My camera was, unfortunately, in Andy: 
pack, and it was impossible to get it ou! 
now, altho had we thought for a momen! 
that the fox would come towards us we 
would have had ample time to get ready; 
and so we lost an opportunity almost unique 
of photographing a wild fox on the snow. 
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There was absolutely no cover whatsoever. 
We were standing straight up on a virgin 
bed of snow, and the fox deliberately came 
from about 200 yards to see what we looked 
like at close quarters. He was in beautiful 
coat, with black stockings on all four legs, 
and the usual brown grev coat of a cross 
fox. As he passed us, still going quite 
slowly, he got our wind and then soon dis- 
appeared at a good slinging canter. Andy 
said that he had never seen such a thing 
before, but when we got back to Cottonwood 
Creek and told Bill Kaiser about it, he said 
that he had been told by the Indians that 
when the first good fall of snow comes after 
the summer, the foxes are so pleased that, 
for a few days, they become almost indiffer- 
ent to the sight of man, and one can ap- 
proach them very easily. 

We saw altogether five foxes on this day— 
one a fine specimen of black fox and one a 
very beautiful bright red one. We were 
passing near the carcass of the sheep I had 
killed two days before, and they were after 
what had been left. 

Shortly after we had been visited by the 
cross fox Andy spotted a solitary ram some 
two miles away on a mountain side. It 
looked a big beast, so we attempted a stalk. 
After getting within about half a mile of 
where we had seen the ram we saw that 
there were seven of them, the one we had 
first seen being the biggest of the bunch, 
and would have made a fine trophy. Unfor- 
tunately, it was absolutely impossible for us 
to get a yard nearer, the ground being very 
unfavorable. They were lying on a steep 
slope, and any advance we made must have 
divulged our position to them, so we had to 
wait in the hope that they would move far- 
ther down the slope to feed later on, and 
give us a chance of approaching to within 
a reasonable shooting distance. 

We were standing in about six inches of 
snow, and it was cold on that mountain side. 
Well, we walked about for four solid hours 
waiting for those sheep to move. It was 
much too cold to keep still, and there was 
no shelter anywhere within a reasonable dis- 
tance. At last, with a sigh of relief, Andy 
came back from a spy hole that we had lo- 
cated between some rocks, and said that the 
sheep had gotten up and were moving down 
towards the draw below us. It was now late 
in the afternoon, and we had not much time 
to lose if we wanted to get back to the cabin 
that night. We crawled thru the snow 
towards the sheep, but, unfortunately, when 
about 300 to 400 yards from them, found a 
fault in the ground, and were unable to pro- 
ceed any nearer. I was for waiting, but 
Andy was against it, and we were both 
pretty nearly frozen, so, waiting until the 
big ram was broadside on, I put up the 
300-yard sight, and, aiming well over the 
beast’s back, just missed his tail. I had not 
allowed enough for a stiff cross wind that 
was blowing. - He started forward and 
‘topped for an instant; and, my sights still 
vering him, I pulled the trigger, to be 
answered by—nothing—a miss-fire. Before I 
suld reload the sheep were off at full speed 
ip the mountain. We returned, I at any rate 
eling a bit sore, and on our way to camp 
passed the dead ram of two days ago and 
collected some more of the meat. As we 
pproached the ram there was a fine cross 
x rolling about in the snow close to the 
rcass, rubbing himself along the snow and 
oroly enjoying himself. We got to within 
thirty or forty yards of him before he 
otted us. 

We got back to camp at about 6 o’clock 
I evening, in good time for our evening 
al. 

The next day we went up the river again 
id were unsuccessful, being unable to lo- 
te anything worth shooting, but we had 
uite an exciting adventure in crossing a 
eep snow slope on which the snow had 
‘en partly thawed and then re-frozen. The 
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surface of the hillside was covered with 
large, round stones, which were mostly coated 
with ice, and we really had a difficult time 
negotiating that slope. A slip, and we would 
have gone to kingdom-come on the rocks 
500 feet below us. We kept up our spirits 
while we were in the worst places by re- 
minding each other of the “mulligan” stew 
which would be waiting for us in camp when 
we got back. Lodge was an artist at making 
a stew, and as we had plenty of sheep meat, 
we mostly had stew in the evening. The 
steep slope that we had to negotiate re- 
minded Andy of a yarn about a prospector 
who apparently came to the same sort of 
place, but at the bottom, instead of there 
being a gorge, his camp was located on a 
level bench. He conceived the brilliant idea, 
as he viewed his camp far below him, that 
he might avoid the long tramp home if he 
tobogganed down the slope, using his shovel 
to sit upon. This he proceeded to do, and 
arrived in camp almost before he knew he 
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off a film as quickly as I could, expecting 
the bear to bolt at any moment, but never 
a bolt was in him at that time; he wanted 
to see what we looked like, and had deter- 
mined to have a good inspection. He sat 
down, licked his chops, yawned, and seemed 
in no hurry to move on. This gave me sev- 
eral fine opportunities to record films of him, 
and one of the prints is here reproduced. 
Finally he came down the slope on the op- 
posite side of the draw and commenced to 
feed on the berries that covered the bottom 
of the gully. When he started to come down 
he grumbled at us a good deal, and stamped 
his forefeet on the ground. We were evi- 
dently in the midst of his favorite patch of 
berries. Finally he got our wind, and then 
made best time over the rocks and thru the 
swamps to get away from what at last he 
realized were his hated enemies. We must 
have been within twenty-five yards of the 
bear at one time, with absolutely nothing 
between us and him, and towards the end, 
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had started. But he had overlooked the re- 
sult of the friction on his shovel, and when 
he arrived the shovel was nearly red-hot and 
he was minus the seat of his breeches. He 
was laid up for weeks. 

The following day, altho we had no luck 
with sheep, proved to be full of interest con- 
cerning black bears. 

On our way up the Killey Valley we saw 
a black bear grubbing about amongst the 
rocks in search of berries. We examined 
him carefully thru our glasses, and decided 
that he was not more than a three-year-old 
bear, so I did not wish to shoot him. I sug- 
gested to Andy, however, that we might be 
able to photograph him, and Andy, full of 
enthusiasm, commenced a careful stalk. We 
got within about 100 yards of the bear when 
I commenced the final approach by myself, 
the bear being in a draw the opposite side 
of the slope on which I was stalking. I 
reached the top of the slope, and there, sure 
enough, was the bear some thirty yards be- 
low me, but it was more or less hidden 
amongst the bushes, and altho it did not 
present a very good mark, I exposed two 
films on him before he shambled away. 
Turning around, I noticed Hank Lucas, who 
had taken up a commanding position on 
some rocks above us, pointing to the gully 
into which the bear had disappeared, and 
with a circular wave of his arm, indicating 
that the bear had gone up the gully and 
was circling around towards us. We ap- 
proached the next slight rise, and presently 
saw the bear on the opposite slope to us, 
standing quite clear of all the berry bushes, 
and gazing intently in our direction. I got 
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after I had exposed as many films as | re- 
quired, we were talking to him and making 
inquiries after his family without in any way 
disturbing him in the least. 

That day we also saw many more black 
bears, which abound in the Killey Valley. 
During our search after sheep we came 
across several sow black bears, and on 
every occasion when they were accompanied 
by cubs they had three with them—from 
their size obviously of the same litter. With 
such prolific breeding no wonder the black 
bear is numerous in this corner of Alaska. 

We were beginning to get a little anxious. 
The weather was none too certain, altho the 
gods had been very kind to us so far, and 
Andy proposed that we should go right up 
the head of the valley to the glacier from 
which Killey Valley commenced, and try in 
a basin he knew of, which he felt sure would 
hold sheep. So, on the 11th of October 
Andy and I went on ahead, and Lodge and 
Hank were to follow behind with a light 
camp outfit, as it would be impossible for 
us to go right up to the end of the valley 
and back the same night to Steve’s cabin. 
We arranged where they should make a 
camp, and hoped to be able to get back to 
it before dark. 

We saw no signs of sheep until we were 
a good many miles away from our camp, 
and then the tracks in the snow showed that 
what sheep had passed that way had gone 
up towards the glacier. We had a long 
tramp, and about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
we were getting close to the basin where 
Andy expected to find sheep, when we 
struck quite fresh tracks of a large band 
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of sheep which had passed quite recently. 
One small basin, which looked a very likely 
place in which to find sheep, was blank, but 
shortly afterwards Andy, spying down 
towards the foot of the glacier, said, “I spy 
a large band of big rams,” and, sure enough, 


there they were. We counted twelve of 
them, and there were some fine heads 
amongst them. Farther over on the slope 


of the mountain we could discern a band of 
ewes and lambs, but altho we would be in 
full view of them when we started to stalk 
the rams, they were a long way off, and 
would probably take no notice of us. 

Andy made a very clever stalk. The wind 
was directly from the rams to us, but Andy 
was suspicious of two or three draws. that 
lay between us and the rams, so made a long 
detour below the rams and then we came up 
a draw which brought us close to them. By 
this time they had all disappeared into a 
little grassy basin just the other side of 
where we were, and, unfortunately, we had 
to cross a sheet of snow before we could 
possibly locate them. We were close to 
them, probably within 200 yards of the near- 
est, and altho we could see nothing, and they 
could see nothing, it was risky work getting 
that patch of snow. However, we 
managed it without stampeding the sheep, 
and started to crawl up a slight slope cov- 
ered with stones and a little snow. 

When quite near the top I spotted the 
head and horns of a ram to my right feed- 
ing in the gully below us, but he was only 
about a five-year-old, so we moved along a 
bit to ayoid him and continued our crawl. 
When within a few yards of the top of the 
knoll a wretched ewe came into our line of 
vision feeding directly towards us, but still 
on the other side of the slope. We hugged 
the ground and made ourselves as small as 
possible, but she still came on, entirely un- 
When within 
twenty yards of where I was lying, and when 
[ was just contemplating jumping up and 
running in and trying to pick out the best 
ram I could see, she turned off, and after 
feeding parallel to us for a few yards, turned 
her tail towards us and commenced feeding 
down the slope. 
my life to see a beast’s tail as I was to see 
the tail of that ewe. 

Crawling on again for a few yards I soon 
several rams feeding within 100 yards 
of me. TI carefully looked them over and 
decided that one standing feeding alongside 
a small bush, broadside on to me. had the 
best head, and it seemed a sure thing that 
he would drop where he was. There were 
other rams below me, but I could 
them without disclosing myself to those di 
rectly in front, and anyway the one I had 
selected seemed good enough for 
anything. I had a perfect rest for 


across 


suspicious of our presence. 


[ was never so pleased in 


saw 


not 


see 


mv rifle on a little hummock of 
grass, but I was surrounded by 
snow. Taking a very careful aim 


(1 had heaps of time), I fired, and 
clean missed him. Instantly there 
wag a rush below me. I jumped to 
feet and saw rams everywhere 
running in all directions. Going 
straight away from me were 
fine rams, but getting on for 200 
vards away. Firing at what looked 
I broke his hind leg. 
again, IT missed him, but 
vet again IT hit him just to one side 
of his back-bone, the bullet raking 
forward into his chest. However, 
he still held on, and running after 
him thru deep snow TI verv soon 
had “bellows to mend.” and as 


my 


two 


the biggest, 
Firing 


there was a heavy blood trail, and 
Andy had the advantage of me by 
about twelve years, I told him to 
try and keep the beast in sight, 
and, if necessary, finish him off. 
I plodded along some way in the 
rear and soon came up to Andy, : 


Let 


shelter happy birds. 
evening that I may watch the splendors of departing 
day. Let me build my little fire, let me smoke, and | 
watch the stars, and grow brave and strong and (] 
kind and pure wondering at Your goodness and Your | 
Let me lie beneath Your heavens hushed 
to sleep by the whisperings of Your open. Oh God! 
Joserpn M. CHaAse. 


greatness. 
I pray it! 
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who was now quite out of breath himself, 
trying to hit the ram, who was up on top 
of a deep snow slope, very sick indeed. We 
approached quite close to the beast and 
presently he tottered and came rolling down 
the slope right to our feet. He was still 




















THE AUTHOR’S THIRD SHEEP 
alive,- however, so Andy slipped his hunt- 
ing knife in under his ribs and his troubles 
were finished. He was a fine nine-year-old 
ram, with a width between the tips of his 
horns of 20 inches, a basal circumference of 
13% inches, and a length of 34 inches. 

It was late, past 5 o’clock, and we had to 
make all haste in removing the head and 
cape and starting off on our return journey. 
On the way back we had a look at where I 
had so ignominously missed the ram. I can 
only conclude that the reflection of the snow 
on my foresight had made me take too thick 
a sight, and that I had fired over him. An 
easier shot at a sheep it would be difficult 
to imagine. We made for the Killey River, 
and followed along its banks towards camp. 

When it was just about dusk and we were 
near where we hoped to find our 
companions, we saw, far up a grass glade, 
a bull moose. He was quite 400 yards away 


getting 


A Pra yer 


Oh God! Ye who made man after fashioning a 
world of glory for him to live in, send me home 
where I can find that glory as You meant it for us. 
wilderness, wade the 
trout stream, hunt the duck pond, breathe the clear, 
thin air so sweetly scented by the woodland, by the 
pines and cedars, by the wild roses and all the 
lovely foliage we trample underfoot. Let me watch 
the glories of the sunrise, the mauves, and pinks, 
and golds, so delicate, so beautiful, so perfect: Let 
me seek shade at noonday under spreading trees that (] 
Let me climb the peaks at \] 


me roam the mountain 





from us. Andy stopped and said he woul 
call him up, and commenced calling, usin, 
his hands only as a trumpet, imitating th 
call of the cow moose. The old bull soo: 
picked up the sound and commenced coming 
down the glade directly towards us. On, o1 
he came, looming ever bigger and bigger i: 
the fast fading twilight. He came very clos: 
to us—too close I thought—we were stand 
ing right in the open—and I got my rifk 
ready. But when he stopped, Andy whis 
pered to me that he would now circle around 
to test the wind, and as soon as he got ou: 
wind, would clear off instantly. This h 
commenced to do; of course, he could se: 
us perfectly plain, and presently as he goi 
the hated odor, up went the bristles of his 
neck, around he wheeled, and off he went at 
a long, swinging trot up the glade he had 
just come down, He was pretty scared, th« 
beautiful cow of his anticipation having 
turned out to be two very evil-smelling thing- 
that stood on two legs, and we watched him 
for a long time disappearing in the directio 
of where we imagined our camp was. He 
had a fair head, but not worth shooting 
Now this old moose had still something else 
to scare him, as we found out later on. He 
apparently made directly to where Lodge 
and Hank had pitched camp, and then, dis 
covering that he had foes both behind him 
and in front, started off straight up the 
mountain. Of course, that was bound to re 
sult in failure, and as his tracks showed us 
the following morning, he had arrived at a 
steep piece of flat rock, which he had tried 
to scramble up, failed, and then slipped 
down about fifty feet onto a sheep track, 
where he had fortunately been able to pull 
himself up. Had he failed to stop on the 
sheep track he must have gone for good 
He cut his leg pretty badly sliding down. 
there being quite a small pool of blood 
where he had stopped in the track. Having 
arrived on the sheep trail, he had turned 
around and run back in the direction tha 
he had seen us, and may be running still fo: 
all I know. 

It was quite dark before we topped a ris: 
from which we expected to see the glimmer 
ing light from our camp, but devil a light 
did we see. We shouted. No answer; bu 
after some delay and many shouts we man 
aged to make ourselves heard.  Lodg: 
showed a light, and we were soon comfort 
able in our little camp under the mountail 
This completed my sheep hunting, so ther: 
was now nothing further to be done excep! 
get back to Cottonwood Creek and re-outfi 
for the moose country. 

It took us two days to return to Cotton 
wood Creek, where we arrived about 3:3 
on the afternoon of the 14th of October 

having been in the sheep country) 

for a couple of weeks, and havin: 
bagged three really nice shee; 
heads. On our way back on the 
14th we struck a blizzard on th 
mountain just before we started 
to descend to Cottonwood Creek 
and it was really cold, the win 
going thru and thru one. In fact. 
we had just got out of the mou: 
tains in time, the weather break 
ing up for good the following da‘ 
The three sheep heads looke: 
very well placed in a row in fron 
of Bill’s cabin, and I felt that eve 
if I never got a moose at all, I ha 
been well rewarded for my lor 
journey. Altho the climbing 
| times was fairly hard, I had thor 
ly enjoyed my hunting after shee: 
The stately mountains, the forbi 
ding and relentless glaciers, an 
the rushing torrents will ever r 
main a dear memory to me of 
never-to-be forgotten trip after ov! 


|| dalli. 


(To be concluded in next number 
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Nellie Neal--Alaska Sourdough 


Gus Peret 








HILE at Seward, Alaska, May, 1919, | 
met Nellie Neal. 
dough, having spent many winters in Alaska, 


She is a real sour- 


and sure is a very interesting character. [ 
like to hunt, and when she told me of a very 
exciting time she had with a big brown bear, 
I immediately asked her to wait a minute 
until I got the typewriter ready. I am giv- 
ing you the story just as she told it to me 
in the office of the Seward Hotel at Seward. 

“My home is at Mile 71, and I have been 
running the eating houses along the govern- 
ment road between Seward and Anchorage. 
I have also worked for the Jewel Mining 
Company, doing a man’s work. It was at 
the time I was running the road house at 
Kern Creek, that I was up on the mountain 
hunting, when I happened to see two black 
bear cubs. They were alone, their mother 
evidently having been killed by some hunter. 
After a merry chase I finally caught one of 








door shut and was partly inside, when the 
old bear struck me, breaking my little finger, 


also injuring my hip and side. However, I 


was mighty glad to get inside that barn, 
and hear him raging on the outside. I do 


not know how long he kept me in the barn, 
but it seemed an hour or more, as he paced 
back and forth on the outside. After what 
seemed an age, he left, and I could hear 
him in the brush on the far side of the barn. 
Out of the barn I went for the house and 
my rifle. I tell you I was glad to get hold 
of my .30-.30, and I went back looking for 
him. I soon saw him and shot him six 
times—once in the head, once in the neck, 
twice thru the body and one shot each thru 
He had killed my little 
black beat and had eaten most of one side. 
I have the hide of the big brown fellow, 


the leg and foot. 


which is most 9 feet long, to remind me ofe 





how close he came to getting me. The pic- 





the little cubs, which was probably about 
six weeks old. I took him to the road house 


NELLIE NEAL AND A 


ture shows the size of the big brown bear, 
and also where he has eaten the side of 


GOAT KILLED 


and raised him on oatmeal, rice and milk. BY 
He became quite a pet, eating and sleeping 

with the dogs, and 
chain. 


would follow me around without a 
One day, while alone and having nothing to do, 1 
took my rifle and went out for a try at a goat. Before leav- 
ing I was afraid that the little black bear would try to 
follow, so I put him out in the barn, fastening the door. I 
succeeded in killing a nice billy. On arriving back at the 
road house I grabbed a bite to eat and went to the barn to 
turn my pet black bear loose. I was surprised to find that 
he was not in the barn, and started out to hunt for him. 
On going around the side of the barn and into the edge of 
the brush, I heard a noise. 
see a big brown bear. 
dodged, and he hit an old snag which was behind me, 


while I ran to the barn for dear life. 


Looking up I was surprised to 
He rose and struck at me, but | 


Arriving at the barn 
I was delayed in getting out the wooden peg that held the 


HER my little pet black bear. At the time he was 
killed the black bear was six months old.” 

Probably you would be interested in knowing that Nellie 
Neal is 46 years old, 5 feet, 6 inches tall, weighs 120 pounds, 


a9 


and is still able to do a man’s work. She has made 52 miles 


with a dog team in a day. One time she made a trip with a 
dog team from Seward, and after passing Mile 45 an awful 
blizzard was raging. They received a telephone message 

from one of the road houses she had passed—that her dogs 
were tired, and they sent a train out to Mile 58 to try and 
pick her up. They found she and her dogs exhausted, get- 
ting ready to dig down in the snow to try and make out thru 
the night. She admits that this was just as close a call as 
she had with the brown bear. It might be well to tell you 
of another incident I heard about her. Someone asked her 
what a “Sourdough” was, and she replied, “A ‘Chechacko’ 


without brains.” 




















BIG 


BROWN BEAR AND PET BLACK 


BEAR WITH SIDE EATEN OUT 
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Apotheosis of Angling 


UITE recently | took up “bugging for 
bass,” and while the enthusiasm is fresh 
I wish to tell the readers of Outdoor Life 
something about this sport, which seems just 
now like the “best ever.” Remember | am 
in nowise a faddist, running after every new 
thing; rather I try to follow the Scriptural 
admonition, “Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good.” I like to try out new 
wrinkles in angling; every dyed-in-the-wool 
angler does; but that does not mean that 
simply because a thing is new I run after it. 
The fact is that while I like to try out the 
newest wrinkles in tackle, the latest methods 
in angling, | am very much of a conserva- 
tive, regarding with suspicion new ideas— 
even while I go any lengths to try them out. 
When the magazine writers first began to 
talk about “bass bugs,” “callmacs,” or what- 
ever the name used, | sat up and took notice, 
but said nothing. 1 realized at 


By O. Warren Smith, 
Fishin’ Editor 


(Illustrations from the author's photographs) 


the bug is a bit of enameled cork to which 
are tied feathers and deer hair in original 
combinations, tho one can trace a fancied 
resemblance to certain well-established trout 
fly patterns, or imagines he can. Some of 
the names by which these flies are known 
are “Bob Davis,” “St. John’s Pal,” “Peets 
Favorite,” “Dilgs Gem,” “Carter Harrison,” 
“Dr. Henshall,” “Wilder’s Discovery,” “Had- 
ley’s Choice,” “Zane Gray,” “Chadwick’s 
Sunbeam,” “Alex Friend” and “Clark’s 
Fancy.” These names have come to stand 
for certain combinations of feathers, by the 


The “bugs” are a better river lure than a 
lake enticer—of that I am firmly convinced. 
No, | am not saying that the lures will not 
win out on lakes; they will, along the edges 
of weed-beds and close up in shore, when the 
bass are surface feeding. I want the reader 
to get that fact well in mind; the “bass-bug” 
is at its best only when bass are surface 
feeding. When the old fellows lie deep, 
there is no use puttering around on the sur- 
face. On a river, where the current whirls 
here and there, off under overhanging banks, 
against grassy slopes, around snags and 
rocks, there cast the “bug” with all the art 
and skill you possess, and watch what hap- 
pens. I am somewhat phlegmatic, but right 
here’ I confess that it is extremely difficult 
not to wax eloquent and enthusiastic. 

The rod should be rather stiffish, but not 
too heavy—the rod you would use for aver- 

age bass fly-fishing. I never could 





once that this bass-bug business 
was the dry-fly method applied to 
bass angling, and had I not pre- 
pared an article upon dry-fly fish- 
ing for bronze-backs that ap- 
peared in old “Forest and Stream”’ 
a number of years ago? By the 
way, | am going to hunt up that 
article some time, for I honestly 
believe it to have been the first 
article upon that topic to appear 
in a magazine. I have seen in 
comparative recent years a claim 
by some author that he was the 
first to advocate dry-fly for bass; 
but honestly, I think I have them 
all pushed off the map, and if I 
were not~so confounded busy [ 
would look the article up right 
now. Fact is, however, that I 
don’t much care whether or not 
I receive the honor. I am more 
interested in fishing than any- 
thing else. But to repeat, the 
bass-bug is essentially the dry-fly 
theory applied to bass with a 
floating bug built especially with 
the bronze-backs in mind. 


That the black bass, either 
small-mouth or large-mouth, is 


pre-eminently a dry-fly fish goes 
without saying. I am coming to 
believe that in proper water the 
bass is a more free leaper than 
even the acrobatic rainbow. I 
shall never forget running the 
Upper St. Croix, a Wisconsin bass 
and trout stream, some summers 








see the advantage of employing 
an overly light rod for bass, tho 
I have gone up against more 
than one old settler with my 2%4- 
ounce split bamboo—a foolhardy 
trick, I will admit, but then I 
court thrills—a courtship that is 
just about as apt to prove disas- 
trous as it is to result in felicity. 
No, don’t affect light tackle. A 
6 or 7-ounce rod is right for the 
sport; with a sufficiency of back- 
bone and shooting power it will 
handle a bass-bug to perfection 
and a well hooked 3-pounder in 
a whole lot better shape than will 
a 3-ouncer. Don’t, as you love 
your light rods, jeopardize them 
by undertaking to handle “bass- 
bugs” and the bass that are sure 
to connect up with the “bugs.” 
Light tackle crank tho I am, I 
am here to tell you that a 6 or 
7-ounce steel, well made and ac- 
tionable, like those silk wound 
ones known as “De Lux,” are 
about the finest things for bass 
fly-fishing. Now I am not saying 
that steel has the perfection of 
action, the real nicety of touch 
and all that, that the well built 
split bamboo possesses, but the 
latter will cost you in the neigh- 
borhood of $60 these degenerate 
times, while you can get the other 
for something like $25, I suspect. 
Your wood rod should be built 
with bass fishing especially in 








ago, for on that trip I saw more 
bass in the air, literally, than 
anywhere else in my life. One 
day sweeping along between the 
marshy banks (we were then on the lower 
Nemekagon, a branch of the St. Croix), 
I saw a bass leap, and for an instant it hung 
suspended in the air all of a foot above the 
water. Of course, the whole thing took only 
a fraction of a second, but nevertheless I 
have a mental picture of that fish as he 
hung poised in mid-air, his bronze-green 
sides a-gleam, his whole attitude pregnant 
with life and fight. What would I have 
given to have had the opportunity of playing 
that fellow on a fly rod? TI honestly believe 
that in that region there is some of the best 
small-mouth fishing to be found anywhere 
beneath this blue canopv. I am going to 
run the Nemekagon and St. Croix again 
some day just with bass fly-fishing in mind. 

It was on the Upper Mississippi that the 
bass bug came into its own, or rather made 
its advent as the great bass lure. In a word, 
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way; don’t forget it. Another matter, as 
given, the names represent my favorites from 
one to twelve. 

At first thought one might be tempted to 
believe that the pattern was of little moment, 
but the longer I fish with them under vary- 
ing conditions and upon various waters, the 
more convinced I am that there is a whole 
lot in pattern. I started out with the same 
notion dry-flying for trout, that pattern did 
not much matter, coming to believe at length 
that pattern was almost the whole thing. I 
want to say right here that the first four 
“bugs” mentioned are the best of medicine 
for bass. Perhaps I shall become as much 
of a crank in the matter of “bass-bug” pat- 
tern as [ now am in regards to trout fishing. 
I would not advise one to stock up with all 
patterns cataloged, but I would most re- 
spectfully urge the first four. 


“BASS-BUGS” 


mind, while your steel is a gen- 
eral purpose rod. Of course, a 
7-ounce split bamboo will work 
all right for bass. hut few of 
us these days are using so heavy fly-rods for 
trout. I would not go much over 9 feet 
in length—10 at the outside. There is no 
great gain from super length, especially in 
fly-fishing from a boat. 

I have a notion, too, that the unduly long 
rods do not handle the “bass bugs” overly 
well, tho it may be because I am such a 
lover of the 8-foot 6-inch fly-thrower. 

One reason why I advocate a compara- 
tively heavy rod is because it will allow the 
use of a heavy reel. You remember our oft- 
published rule, “By and large the reel can 
be once and again as heavy as the rod.” A 
3-ounce rod could carry, should carry, al! 
being equal, a 5%4-ounce reel; a 6-ounce rod, 
a 9-ounce reel, etc. Of course, this rule, like 
every rule, has its exceptions, but it is near 
enough to stand. Too many men find fault 
with their fly-rods who would term them per- 
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fect if they would only add an ounce or two 
f weight at the butt. It is all in the bal- 
ince of the rod, whether or not you can cast 
with it without fatigue. 

So you see with so heavy a rod you can 
employ an automatic reel if you so desire, 
ind the automatic is a great reel for the man 
whose rod will allow of its attachment. Some 
have asked me why I do not employ an auto- 
matic in my trout fly-fishing, and the answer 
is found in my confession above. I use for 
such fishing one of two rods, the first weigh- 


ing a scant 2% ounces, while the second’ 


can’t quite pull down my postal scales at 
3 ounces. “Nuf said—if my rule for weight 
is anywhere near right, and I know it is. 
For bass I like a heavier rod, not because | 
fear the fish will smash my tackle, but be- 
cause it somehow fits the work better. A 
quadruple is not a bad thing on a fly-rod for 
bass, only that off-set handle works ruin with 
a man’s religion. The way in which a line 
can wind about the balance handle of a 
quadruple reel is one of the seven wonders 
of the world. A large-sized English single 
action (I say English because our cousins 
across the duck pond can add more weight 
to a single action than we can) works 
splendidly on the 7-ounce rod, and after all 
1 single action belongs to fly-fishing, doesn’t 
it? Would you not feel a wee bit embar- 
rassed if you were caught using a quadruple 
on your fly-rod? Come, fess up. 

A short leader will be found to work bet- 
ter than ‘the long ones so much affected by 
the fishermen of wealth. A 4foot leader is 
about right—one that will fit the enameled 
line of your choice. The “bass bug,” being 
somewhat heavier than the ordinary bass fly, 
carries well and most accurately at the end 
of such a “stub” leader, acting in a manner 
that will truly surprise the old hand with 
the fuzzy-wuzzies. I honestly was surprised 
it my skill with the first “bass-bug” I es- 
sayed to use; actually thought I had sud- 
denly blossomed into an expert. Of course, 
in a high wind one may have some difficulty 
in getting out the lure, but—and mark me 
not as much as you will have with flies under 
exactly similar circumstances. The “bass 
bug” is easy to handle, as it is easy to raise 
bass with. It will bring the bass head on, 
fighting mad, if presented in a_ half-way 
skillful manner. 

I have said nothing here about correct 
nethods of fishing, and next to nothing can 
be said, because so much might be. Now 
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WAITING FOR THE RISE 
If one can drop the “‘bass-bug” in the circles made by a rising fish, it is as much of a certainty 
as anything can be that the bass will “take” 


we are back to the first principle—fish 
knowledge. And now abideth these three; 
“bass bugs,” tackle and knowledge; and the 
greatest of these is knowledge. Provided 
with the best of tackle, possessed of utmost 
skill, unless you know where to drop your 
fly don’t complain and growl that “bass 
bugs” are no good if you do not catch fish. 
I met a man the other day on a stream—a 
trout stream—and he had the most wonder- 
ful outfit imaginable, and a beautiful creel 
guiltless of fish. He complained to me that 
the stream was “no good,” for, said he, “I 
have the best of tackle, and therefore I 
should catch fish.” I watched him for some 
time and realized that he might as well con- 
fine his casting to a wash-tub in the back 
yard. He simply had no notion where the 
fish lie. 

In the early morning when a light fog 
hangs over the surface of the water or the 
water is covered with deep shade, wade along 
or float down in a boat, sending the glitter- 
ing lure back into deepest shade, where the 
water curls and twists, and the word of my 
experience for it, you will rise up to bless 
me for urging “bass bugs” on your attention. 





















































































ALL OVER BUT THE SHOUTS 


Watching the frantic struggles of a bass fast to a “bug” is different, all right; 


it is fly-fishing with a punch 


Always back into the shade. If you see a 
fish rise, be there on the instant with your 
“bug,” which is dry fly-fishing with a ven- 
geance; and let me tell you that bugging for 
bass is dry fly-fishing—and make no mistake 
about it. Always those deep, shady pools, 
the natural hang-outs of bass, are good 
places to cast. Cast carefully, accurately and 
well; but do not over-cast, tho there is not 
as much danger frightening bass with slap- 
ping the surface as there is when trout are 
shy. Still, do not overdo it. 

The evening, too, is a good hour; I some- 
times think better than the early morning, 
tho I may be wrong here, having not tried 
out the “bugs” on a great variety of water 
in different states. From about 6 o’clock 
until it gets too dark for casting accurately 
has been my high hour. Just as the dusk 
thickens, reaching far out on the water, is 
the pregnant moment. I have cast until 
pitch dark on open water, fishing from a 
boat, and had a few rises even after I could 
not see the lure. On a lake, of course, one 
fishes early and late, resting and snoozing in 
the middle of the day, hunting out the shal- 
lows where the bass are surface feeding, or 
along the edges of weed-beds and other spots 
known to every bass fan. 

In conclusion, I have just touched this 
matter, and must close. But here is a great 
new field for the Western anglers—a field 
that few Western trout fans have entered. 
Try it and see if “bass bugs” may not be 
equally attractive for the big trout of the 
West. Bugging for bass, however, is the 
sport of sports. 











PEPPER TREES 


Ninety-seven pepper trees 
Standing in a row. 
Of all the lovely spols on earth, 

Loveliest I know. 
But there lie between us now 
Continents and seas— i 
It's been years since I have seen 
Any pepper trees. 
Ninety-seven pepper trees 
Standing in a line. 
What a welcome sight they'd be 
To these eyes of mine! 
Master—when my work is done 
And rest comes, let it be 


Under California skies ) 
{ 








And a pepper tree. 
| JosepH Anprew GaLAHap. } 
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Building a Gun Cabinet 


Vos! sportsmen, hunters and gun cranks 
- want and need a gun cabinet, with 
proper places to keep their guns, cleaning 
ammunition and all sorts of odds 
and ends. At the same time, if not fortunate 
enough to have a den all their own, then the 
said cabinet must be attractive—in fact, an 
ornament to the room, or Friend Wife. will 
but that’s another story. 

Any man the least bit handy with tools 
can build for himself a cabinet like the fol- 
lowing description and plans, with only a 
small outlay of expense. It does not take 
any woodworking tools; in fact, the main 
things needed are neatness and patience, and 
the result will justify both. 

First you need two boards 1 inch thick, 
16 inches wide and 12 feet long for sides, 
top, bottom and shelves. They may be of 
any material desired, yellow pine, redwood, 
cypress or oak. The softer woods are much 
easier to work and finish beautifully. 

Cut two pieces 6 feet long for sides, and 
rip them down to 144 inches wide; lay out 
and cut the circle in the bottom sides. Then 
cut gains across for bottom of gun part. See 
detail in the drawing. Gain is cut in the 
side boards as wide as bottom in the gun 
part is thick. Saw across and cut out with 
chisel, taking care to keep gain smooth and 
uniform in depth; % inch is deep enough. 
Gain out in top side of bottom in gun part 
for partition between gun and clothes part. 


materials, 


F. R. Rodgers 


Rip that partition board down to 14 inches, 
the depth of cabinet in the clear. Nail bot- 
tom, sides and partition together, using finish- 
ing nails and setting the heads. If desired, 
a little glue can be put in the gains before 
nailing. Nail on top, first gaining it to fit 
down over the sides same as the partitions. 
Top will have to be wider than the sides to 
allow for the outside frame, which is 1%4 
inches thick, and a piece of crown mold 11% 
inches, which forms finish. Top should pro- 
ject about 4% inch around the crown mold 
on front and the ends. It is best to put in 
a solid bottom under large drawer, which 
gives something to nail back to and is nearer 
dust-proof. That piece and all shelves, par- 
titions, etc., should be % inch from back 
edge of sides to allow back to fit inside flush 
with back edge of sides. A square strip 1 
inch can be fastened under the top to receive 
the back, which is made of beaded ceiling 
running up and down. 

The outside frame is the same thickness 
as the door stock, 1% inches. Side rails are 
14% inches wide, 6-inch rail below large 
drawer, which is cut out as shown in draw- 
ing, and 2-inch rail above large drawer, 
which should come 14 inch below the top 
edge of gun part for a strike for door to 
shut against. Top rail should be about % 
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GUN CABINET 


inch wider than the crown mold which lays 
on it and under the top. Mortise frame to 
gether and glue. A good clamp can be mad 
from a piece of 2x4, nailing blocks on it 
and using key wedges to draw up with. It 
does not require much pressure if mortising 
is done neatly. Patent prepared glue is 
much the easiest to use. LePage’s will be 
found as good as any. 

After letting it set over night, smooth off 
with a plane set fine, and run screws thru 
the tenons from the back side, and you are 
ready to fasten the frame on the cabinet. 
Use long finishing nails first, putting a little 
glue under the edges. Nail small strip 1x] 
inch around the inside of frame next to the 
sides and across the top for door to shut 
against. Put in the pigeon hole compart 
ments to hold the small drawers, which can 
be of any size desired, using boards 1% inch 
thick to make compartments of. Small 
drawers can be made of any thin material. 
Make large drawer, using same stock as sides 
of cabinet for the front and 14-inch boards 
for the sides, back and bottom. Examina- 
tion of any buffet or dresser drawer will 
show the construction of drawer-making. 

Frame up door. Proceed same as with 
outside frame, using square edge stock 114 
inch thick and 2% inches wide. Small qua: 
ter round or any small molding is used to 
hold the wood and panel and the glass in 
place. Nail mold fast on one side, drop in 
the wood panel and nail mold down tight on 
the other side. The outside mold to hold 
glass had best be fastened with small screws. 
then if the glass is ever broken it can be 
easily taken out. Hang door with three 
small 3x3 loose pin butts and put on lock. 
A strip with half-round notches can be put 
across the gun compartment for the barrels 
to lay in, and a small strip fastened on the 
bottom will keep the butt plates from slip 
ping. If desired, a strip of felt can be glued 
to the piece that holds the barrel. Glue and 
fasten with screws a block into each corner 
under the bottom drawer to put rollers in 

Go over cabinet with sandpaper and sand 
up smooth, using No. 4% sandpaper. If lum- 
ber has not been sanded when bought it will 
be necessary to go over it with sharp plane 
set very fine to take off the bumps, planer 
marks, etc., before putting cabinet together 
Unless one has had experience in using a 
plane, it will be easier and more satisfactory 
to get the lumber sanded at the mill, for the 
expense will not be much and a better job 
will result; then the sanding after cabinet 
is put together is all that is required. 

Stain cabinet with anv color stain desired 
if built of pine. Oak will require a filler to 
fill the pores of the wood. Wipe off the 
surplus stain and rub well across the grain 
with old rag or piece of burlap. When dry 
give a coat of shellac. Sand down shellac 
when dry, using No. 00 sandpaper. Now it 
can be either waxed or varnished. If waxed, 
just apply and polish with soft cloth, using 
lots of elbow grease. A wax finish can be 
renewed at any time by giving another coat 
of wax. If it is desired to varnish, give a 
coat of good rubbing varnish. When dry. 
sand with No. 00 sandpaper and give another 
coat; let dry two or three days and rub 
down with powdered pumice stone and lin- 
seed oil, leaving a soft egg-shell gloss. 

Cabinet is ready for use, the joy of 
achievement dnd possession repaying the 
effort, and the saving over the cost if made 
by a cabinet maker is. quite a little. — 

The drawing gives details of mold for 
panel, glass, rabbet stops to shut door 


against, how gain is cut in side; etc. 
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Cateh-As-Cateh-Can Cat Fishing 


A short but exciting time spent at Fort Ancient, Ohio, when two chums 


got their soul’s desire of fishing satisfaction 


FoR thirty years past, with little, if any, 
success except during the past five years, 

u and I have been tearing up and down 
the Litthke Miami with a can full of bait and 
, soul full of hope. Up until 1914 we never 

scussed our luck or fortune because there 

s nothing to discuss, but of recent years 

have become quite chesty, and the old 
used to wear have been discarded 
for larger ones. Our success had been 
ied and our experiences many, but the 

i’s fun we had in August, 1919, at Fort 
{ncient is one we will not soon forget. 

Our cottages were located at Tower Hill, 
ind most of our spare time was spent fishing 
ider the direction of our wives. Mr. Zin- 
gerle, a recent convert to the art, brought 
wk some glowing reports of a week-end 

not of his own success, but what he 
and having established a reputa- 

i for ourselves in Zing’s mind, there was 
nothing to do but make a trip with him and 
rove to his satisfaction, as well as our own, 
hat we were the fellows referred to when 
nateurs spoke of good cat-fishermen. 

\ccordingly we arranged our trip for Sun- 

August 18th. Zingerle was to invite 
Bob Beatty, another recent convert and a 
fine fellow. I was to invite “Perce” (we 

illed him for short “a temporary widower”) , 
whose wife was visiting. Lou was to be the 
fifth wheel or strong arm man in the event 
they came too big for us or faster than we 
could handle them. 

Williams stayed at our camp Saturday 
night, and at 4 o’clock Sunday morning we 
lrove to Madisonville, of which Cincinnati 
is proud to be a suburb, picked up Zing and 
Bob and started for the happy fishing 
grounds. Bob confided in us that he had 
secured some good bait, but when we ex- 
nined it I felt quite sure from its smell 
iat its usefulness had ceased to exist long 
efore the last mound builder, whose terri- 
ry we were about to invade, had passed to 
his happy hunting ground. 
| drove and Lou sat on the front seat with 

We talked of previous exploits for the 
‘nefit of the amateurs on the rear seat, 
ding any reference to what we might be 
pected to do today. The day was beauti- 
the roads fair, and after a run of an 
and a quarter we went down the steep 
ent and drove into the hotel yard at the 
of the steep hill, on the top of which 
‘ges ago these little known of people. the 
Mound Builders. built their city. The hotel 
people were asleep, so we got things in 
iness, filled the bait cans, issued a few 
ther instructions to the juniors and 
red for the river. Down the road to the 
xe, turn to left thru some high horse- 
eds, and there before us the river. From 

’s description of what we might expect, 

d kept my bait can hidden behind me 
fear we might be attacked and robbed 
o1 our bait before we had a chance to get 
started. Tt was still early in the morning 
the water was cool, but we had come 
up 9 show the boys how to do it, so in we 
star'ed, feeling our way carefully on ac- 
count of the strange territory. 

\! my first cast I hooked a dandy, but the 
water was swift and shallow, and I had 
har/ly called to the amateurs to watch me 
worx on him when my line slackened and he 
was gone. A fine start to make, but Zing 
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was right—the fish were there, and now was 


Fred S. Whitehead 


our chance to show the boys the real way 
to do it. After a few more casts, and then 
some without results, I moved off down the 
river with Lou following. The championship 
pennant was not taking the breeze quite as 
jauntingly as at first, and I felt relieved 
when Zing, Bob and Perce went up the river 
to where Zing was sure all the fish in the 
river were congregated waiting for them. 
We, Lou and I, worked our way down the 
river to the bend, fished all the way, at times 
in soft mud knee deep, and there was not 

















ZING, POSING 


much unnecessary conversation. I said 
“Brush Creek,” which has a secret meaning 
between my pal and me, but each of us un- 
derstood it to mean that it would be a day 
wasted as far as fish counted. 

After a short consultation, we decided to 
work back to the bridge, get. dinner and 
make tracks for home. Stringers still empty 
when we got back to the bridge—likewise 
stomachs. We had worked every igch of 
that river from the bridge to the bend. and 
back again without a sign of fish exeggt the 
one I had hooked and lost just five long 
hours before. And now we were preparing 
to go back to the hotel and get the others, 
whom we assumed had given up in: disgust. 
“Let’s gwork this one place before we go,” 
suggests Lou, referring to a small riffle 
which came down to the left of a small 


island. Any fisherman who thought much 
of his ability to locate fish would never have 
suggested it, but we had an hour or better 
to kill before lunch, so I fell in with the 
idea, not wanting to make Lou feel any 
worse than he did. This entire riffle and 
the shallow water it ran into was not a hun- 
dred feet long, was about twenty feet wide, 
and in its deepest place was hardly over the 
knees. Just such a place that Dad used to 
take us kids for a picnic where we could 
wade and splash in safety. Rising high to 
the right in full view at all times could be 
the plateau on which ages ago the 
Mound Builders must have cooked fish taken 
from the very place we were trying to con- 
vince ourselves still held them. “Which way 
shall we work it?” called Lou, and feeling 
that it was a waste of time anyway I did 
not object when he started for the upper end, 
as I felt we had about as much chance to 
catch fish in that run as a tissue paper cat 
had to catch proverbial asbestos rat in the 
hot place. 

There was hardly room enough for two 
to fish, but we never did quarrel much over 
position, so | dropped down about ten feet 
below and made a cast. | had a strike which 
was a heart-breaker, and my pole, which | 
had used so long, was practically put out 
of commission. I don’t know what he 
weighed, but he was a big one. All was ex 
citement now in that little slough. I had 
lost my fish after getting a chance to see 
him, and Lou moved in closer, either to pro 
tect me against an unexpected attack from 
the fish I had struck or to get his hook a 
little closer to the spot where I had picked 
him up. By this time I had on a fresh piece 
of bait, and hardly had my line settled after 
casting when my cork disappeared. I struck 
rather gingerly on account of my weakened 
pole, and this time I thought I had hold of 
the bottom of the river. I called to Lou for 
help. My fish was on top lashing like a sea 
cow, but before Lou could collect himself, 
my line slackened and he was gone. What 
was the matter? The air was blue now. 
Lou said something about a fool for luck, 
and that if one of them would take a chance 
on his hook he would show how it was done. 

On his next cast he had his chance, and 
he sure looked chesty when he cast a look 
at me as if to say, “Now, look here, and let 
me show you how it’s done.” He gave a 
hurried grasp at his belt to be sure he had 
not lost his stringer during our morning 
tramp. This last move was superfluous, the 
splashing ceased, the line settled back, and 
for a few minutes the air was full of fire 
and brimstone. The splashing of the fish 
we had hooked, together with the wordy war 
we were having, attracted the attention of a 
fisherman on the bridge, who put his pole 
down and walked to the other end of the 
bridge to. get a better view, thinking pos- 
sibly that murder was being committed. “We 
were trying to keep out of his sight, feeling 
that he might join us, and there was no 
more room. Our friend on the bridge had 
hardly resumed: his former position when— 
smash! TI had one hooked right; he was on 
top thrashing instantly. The strain began to 
tell on my pole, and I called to Lou to catch 
my line and lead him in. We were standing 
not over ten feet apart at the time, and our 
friend on the bridge was trving his best to 
see what was happening. Lou caught my 
line, gradually worked it in, and just when 
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he should have taken hold of the fish it 
started up the river with Lou dashing after. 
It looked more like a foot race than landing 
a fish, and thinking that my fish was gone, 
I set up a howl. But he was hooked good, 
and after a few minutes we pulled him into 
the willows and had him on the stringer 
our friend on the bridge still making notes 
as to how we did it. We met him later in 
the day, and he wanted to know if our suc- 
cess or secret in fishing was first in catching 
a fish and tying it to a long string at the 
belt, letting it swim around to attract other 
fish. When he asked that question we were 
sitting in the machine ready to come home, 
and I thought Lou would fall out of the car. 
Well, we had our first fish on the stringer 
and he was a dandy, weighing 4%4 pounds, 
and we felt better—at least I did. On my 
next cast I hooked and landed another, and 
that seemed more than Lou could stand. 
He said something about some people hog- 
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ging ail the fish in the river, and borrowed 
some of my bait and made me move out of 
my place. You could have heard us a square 
away, and I guess the natives thought it was 
a basket picnic of some kind. Well, Lou 
took my place and caught a nice one. I 
moved off down the river, and when I came 
back, he had had a few big ones hooked, 
but they had gotten away. I cast and 
hooked a nice one and landed it, and Lou 
added another to his stringer. All this had 
happened in less than an hour’s time, and I 
was hungry. They had stopped biting, and 
I suggested that we go up to lunch, but I 
could not budge Lou. He would stay there 
and keep things going while I went up, got 
my lunch and brought him back a cup of 
coffee. I left my fish tied to a willow and 
hurried up to the hotel. There I found the 
boys. They reported nothing doing, and 


wanted to know what success we had had. 
When I told them we had five which would 


weigh close to fifteen pounds, Bob thought 
I was kidding, but Zing was sure, and | 
must take them to Lou at once. No, they 
could not wait for dinner, so off we started. 
When we got to Lou, he still had nothing to 
report, so after trying a little longer we 
went back to the hotel. 

We never have been able to figure out how 
we lost so many good fish, and it’s safe to 
say that we would have had fifty pounds of 
fish if we had landed all we hooked. We 
saw every fish we hooked, as the water was 
so shallow, and they came to the top when 
we struck. We have had days on the Miami 
when we caught more fish than this, but we 
never expect to have such a fast and furious 
hour as this session, and the next time we 
try it we will take a club along, and just as 
soon as the fish is hooked, one man will be 
designated to wade out and club him to 
death while he is flapping on top of the 
water. 
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AN AUTOMOBILE CAMPING PARTY IN THE ROCKIES 


So wonderfully has the automobile camping habit seized. the American sport-loving public that now one sees every road in the West lined wi 
cars loaded with ,human and camping-out freight, as soon as conditions are favorable for traveling, all bound for an interesting destination. 
point may be one of the Pacific Coast states, one of the many National Parks of the West, a fishing stream, a hunting ground—or the party may 
Or—quite a common occurrence—the party may be on one of those delightful week-end excursions where th 
The automobile camping habit has become contagious, 214 


on a visit to relatives in another state. 


intend to camp out for only a few days by a pretty stream or in a beautiful scenic spot. 


is here to stay. 
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A Sketch 


Not being able to hunt, neither am I able to write. When 
1 “po : . 

quit hunting I am about all in. If the happy hunting 
ground is peopled with raw material from this world it will 
not want for inhabitants, and if I never again fire a rifle— 
my left side is partly paralyzed—I, perhaps, have done my 
share of shooting. Still, what is the difference between 
shooting game and acquiring dollars? 


by Cottar 


equaled my record on leopards—I was mauled twice by 
“spots.” I have known good hunters who have been mauled. 
yet never killed a freckled cat. I have been run over twice 
by elephants, yet I know a man who has killed a thousand 
and was never tusseled by one. He used a Ross, a .25 Mau- 
ser, and a .303 British. Yet some cranks will condemn a 

.30-30 for deer. The two hardest 





There can be no bag limit to either. 
That old law—the survival of the 
fittest—will recognize no such limi- 
tations. 

I began shooting when quite a lad 
and have always considered the wild 
things of a new country a heritage 
to those who leave behind the good 
things of civilization to blaze the 
trail to the “Backs of Beyond.” 

The furs of Canada and the ivory 
of Africa are no different than the 
wheat of Kansas and the gold of the 
Rand—all objects of human en- 
deavor. It’s no more a crime to 
acquire a pretty pelt than it is to 
wear jewelry of gold. The man who 
can’t is he who kicks, and if I ever 
get physically able I will sure add 
some more figures to some already 








tussels I ever had were with African 
buffalo. A man can fight any 
game but African until it loses in- 
terest. Even African shooting will 
get stale if one picks his shots and 
wears running shoes and climbing 
hooks; but if one takes all chances 
and goes after all cripples he will 
get tingles that Dodge City or Creede 
never produced. Imagine a 2,000- 
pound bull hidden away in a swamp 
or tangle of brush until the closest 
search at twenty feet would fail to 
discover him; previously wounded 
and in a rage that would sink into 
insignificance the anger of a Juarez 
bull-ring favorite; then go into such 
brush and grass with water to the 
waist and seek him out. 








enviable numbers; yet I am_ no- 
where near the top on any variety 
of big game. I am ashamed to say 
that I have killed a great number of quail in Oklahoma 
and Texas, yet they have more than they can feed; 250 
coyotes in the Panhandle, yet they still kill poultry and 
calves; and a lot of other game from Peace River to the 
Southern Sonora—these on the tin-horn sort of trips which 
cost enough money to stock a zoo. 

In Africa game is more plentiful. But it requires energy 
and hard knocks to acquire good bags of many species. It 
has taken me seven years to get the following:—-33 ele- 
phants, 41 lions, 50 buffalo, 22 rhino, 31 hippo, 52 leopards, 
and to exceed a thousand antelope, or split hoofs, of more 
than a score of varieties. I have used ail kinds of guns from 
.22 short to the big .557 double Express rifles, and I have 
come to the conclusion that 
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I got caught twice in such places; 
killed them both, of course, but one 
fell on me and pushed me down to 
the chin in water and mud. He 
would have weighed a ton—his dried hide weighed 150 lbs., 
his horns spread 44 inches. Of course, I got out alone. A 
man who has spent twenty-five years in the woods and “blue” 
learns to depend on No.1 as well as he knows how. 

My bag of forty-one lions is not large. Every Nimrod 
since old David has had a disposition to take a poke at the 
big tawny cats, about as sporty and dangerous as shooting 
dogs. An American, Paul J. Rainey, easily holds the record 
for numbers—about 150, but 3,000 years is a long time and 
the world has produced many hunters of lions; guess 41 is 
not so bad. I always preferred varieties to numbers. 

Of Central Africa’s fifty varieties of big game, but three 
species are absent on my list—situtunga, okapi, and gorilla. 
Have a 55-inch koo-doo, a 





shooting is like cutting cord 
wood or playing a fiddle— 
its all up to the man behind 
the arm. And if anyone will 
cite me a cure for my afflic- 
tion I will bargain to show 
them that any modern high- 
power rifle is adequate to 
drop ten of the biggest game 
animals at the same number 
of consecutive shots. Taking 
all the shots as they come, 
some will escape from any 
gun, and in the amount of 
shooting I have done, any- 
one is liable to get hurt 
despite his ability and guns. 
It’s a matter of luck, partly. 








36-inch bongo and a 100-lb. 
elephant, besides a few tro- 
phies from the big man hunt 
that started August, 1914. 

Gosh! I would like to be 
out and at them again; am 
only 46 and even Prof. Osler 
would accord me 20 years 
yet, by which time I shall 
be content to pass up the 
game to the sons, who have 
the nerve but not the energy 
of the “old man.” 

Au revoir, 

Cuas. Corrar. 


B. E. A. 








I doubt that anyone has 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho. 








Melting Snows and the Beaver 


Whenever beaver are mentioned, the aver 
age person thinks of beaver fur; they know 
(or think they know) what beaver fur is, 
what it looks like and what it is good for. 
In reality very few people can that 
any particular fur is beaver nowadays, be- 
begin with, beaver fur is scarce 
and rapidly growing scarcer. The furriers 
clip it, dye it, pluck it and do a lot of other 
uncanny things to all kinds of hides with 
fur on nowadays, so that muskrat parades as 
‘Alaska seal,” “Hudson Bay seal” and vari- 
ous other kinds of “seal” or “otter,” or some- 
thing else that is given a fine sounding name 
for trade purposes that women will fall for. 
Much beaver is sold for “seal” of one kind 
or another at prices that are so outrageously 
high that the fur dealers ought to be shot 
for taking it. 

The same thing applies to every fur under 
the sun; the trapper gets next to nothing 
for the raw skins, the tanner gets less per 
hide than the trapper does, and the manu- 
facturer piles his enormous profits on top of 
what the jobber has already fastened to the 
skins between the time when the tanner got 
thru with his work and the skins reached 
the furrier’s shop. 

When the furrier gets thru manipulating, 
cutting, trimming, matching. sewing and 
otherwise treating, clipping, plucking, dying 
ind maltreating the original fur, the price 
has quadrupled, and it goes to the retailer 


swear 


cause, to 


finally at twice this manufacturer’s price, 
with a little more for luck added to the 
price, which you pay for your furs that you 


wear today! 

Muskrat is a fine fur, either natural or 
plucked and dyed, and an enormous amount 
of it is made up and sold each year. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the trapper 
was paid about eight cents per hide for these 
furs! Today I believe he receives about 
$1.50. When muskrat sold for eight cents, 
raw, beaver was also bringing for prime, dry, 
well-handled skins, $5 per pound—and a big 
dry beaver weighed from five to eight 
pounds. More of them brought about $4 
per hide than the higher figure, and beaver 


were plentiful enough so a trapper made 
good money on beaver trapping at going 
rates. 


Beaver is one of the really fine furs of the 
world, and he is not a hard animal to catch 
as trapping goes—many other animals being 
much worse from the trapper’s standpoint. 

I have not looked up present prices of 
beaver skin, but imagine it has raised in 
price along with everything else, and if it 
has it would result in beaver skins selling 
somewhere around $30 each for prime, num- 
ber one hides! 

This would bring the price of a full- 


length coat made of genuine beaver skins, 
evenly matched as to color, not pieced and 
as good as the best, except a very exceptional 
re-picked fur, to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000. Pretty extravagant price to 
pay for a coat, isn’t it? 

The Hudson’s Bay Company traded for 
beaver skins for years before the rest of the 
world knew there was such a rich empire on 
the American Continent as we have proved 
it to be. The price they paid to Indian trap- 
pers for the finest beaver skins in the world 
must have been only a few cents apiece, for 
they traded an old flint-lock gun, about six 
feet long over all, for beaver skins, to the 
Indians, and the rate of exchange was de- 
termined by the number of beaver skins it 
took, laid flat, one on top of the other, to 
reach from the floor to the top of that gun 
barrel as it stood, butt down on the floor. 
Think of it! A beaver skin is, hair and all, 
in a pile like that, probably somewhere in 
the neighborhood of an eighth of an inch 
thick—eight to an inch—ninety-six skins to 
the foot—five hundred and seventy-odd skins 
for one gun! Can you beat that for profit- 
eering? It may be that my figures, as esti- 
mated above, run a little high, but remember 
this one shining fact—it took enough beaver 
skins, dried and stretched flat, to reach from 
the floor to the top of the gun barrel as the 
gun stood on end on the floor to procure that 
gun, which probably did not cost $5 to 
manufacture! 

Is it any wonder that “beaver skins built 
the Canadian Pacific railroad”? 

Is it any wonder that a full-length, 
ber one, beaver skin coat must cost 
where about $1,000 today with 
way they are? 

What does all this mean when we get 
away from the fur trade and look at life as 
we find it around us? 

Thirty years ago beaver was plentiful in 


num- 
some- 
prices the 


Nebraska, Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, to my _ personal 


knowledge, and at that time they were not 
one-half as plentiful as they had been, for 
Hudson Bay Company trappers had just 
about finished their work south of the Cana- 
dian border, broadly speaking, by that time. 
Free trappers had helped them along, and 
they stayed on the job for a long time after 
the Hudson Bay Company ceased to get big 
fur returns from our Western states. 

The Hudson Bay Company did not clean 
out all the animals in any given place, and 
they discouraged that idea all they could, 
for it was not good business to kill the pro- 
ducing®stock .and thus cut off the future 
supply. They were cold blooded about it, 
but were good, practical protectionists for 
business reasons. 


The free trapper paid no attention to any 
thing save the one big idea—get the fur; 
get any kind you can, and stay until you 
get the last hide—that was his way of doing 
it; he’s the fellow that cleaned out the 
beaver; he’s the fellow that cleaned out most 
of the fur all over the West, and who thought 
nothing of shooting a deer so he could 
poison the meat and let it lay with the idea 
of killing every animal that fed on the car 
cass. 

Many of the hides sold in old days were 
hides procured just that way; many more 
were killed by the murderous, tho merciful, 
deadfall; other traps and guns got the rest, 
tho the gun accounted for only a small per 
centage. 

The idea is, that within the last thirty 
years the fur-bearing animals have been 
pretty well cleaned out all over the world, 
and to most of the different species we can 
bid goodbye forever, for man is invading the 
only remaining breeding grounds left them, 
and no species can long survive unless left 
in peace to bring their young into the world. 

The canvas-back duck is a good example 
of this idea, for this duck bred in the coun 
try north of the Saskatchewan, and nowhere 
else. Today that breeding ground is slowly 
turning from marsh and lake to wheat field. 
and the canvas-back’s breeding ground 
grows more restricted each year because he 
will not breed elsewhere. 

In twenty years you will not be able to 
find a canvas-back duck alive on the face of 
the earth unless they change their breeding 
habits, and there is no reason to suppose 
they will think of doing that. The canvas 
back is doomed to perish from the face of 
the earth unless something heroic is done 
about it—and done very quickly. 

Shooters along the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay must wait in vain pretty soon for thie 
canvas-back flight, because white men like 
wheat, and each year try to raise it a bit 
closer to the Arctic Circle—and succeed! 
The handwriting is plain already, and noth- 
ing but the most radical action can save tli 
bird from total extinction very quickly. 

What is true of the canvas-back is trut 
also of the beaver as a species. 

Trapped, harassed, killed without mere) 
and with a tremendous price on his head al! 
the time in spite of any and all game laws 
that do not prohibit sale or possession 0! 
skins, and with his breeding grounds cut 
down to almost nothing, the beaver is tod.) 
almost in a class with the passenger pigeon 
and the great auk, the dodo and all tie 
other company of shadows that have gone 
fore and left only fossils or traditions | 
hind. 

It is probably too late to save the beav’r. 
yet possibly not too late to save the species 
from entire extinction if they are allowe 
the freedom of the place among our national 
parks; if this is done, and a few breedio 
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animals placed in these parks, possibly they 
may stay with us for a long time yet as 
specimens, just as the buffalo is surviving, 
tho extinct as a species, as far as numbers 
or any wild members of the species are con- 
cerned. 

If we could save the beaver and then give 
him a perpetual closed season and free run 
of the landscape we would be investing in 
a mighty good proposition, for the beaver 
was the original conservationist who can, 
and would, if undisturbed, do more for man- 
kind than mankind has any idea of, for he 
has not met the beaver where he is at his 
very best, which is along the small streams 
and lakes just below the mountain snow- 
banks, up where the trees grow small and 
where willow, cottonwood and quaking aspen 
are at their best, growing in great thickets 
that cover large areas of swampy or wet 
ground, just the conditions the beaver likes 
best, for there he has an abundance of food 
and plenty of water to transport it in. 

Here the beaver thrives and works con- 
tentedly, and here, by the same token, he 
carries on a big, vital, important work for 
man, or did before man went blindly ahead 
killing the species off as fast as he could. 

How did the beaver do us any good? 
Listen. 

Along the upper headwaters of all the 
rivers running down from permanent snow- 
banks in the mountain ranges of the entire 
West the beaver undoubtedly found ideal 
food and living conditions, for he lived there 
for ages before the white men came—just 
as he had lived farther down along the same 
streams also. 

He built his dams along these creeks, and 
he built so well that he made a deep pond 
in which to construct his stick house and to 
float his bark sticks into his feeding ground. 

He cut his trees on the banks of the 
streams, and then he cut all this wood into 
short lengths and floated the sticks to certain 
deep spots in his pond, where he sunk them, 
putting them into an orderly pile on the 
bottom of the pond and fastening them there 
in the mud. 

He was careful to have the water deep 
enough so it could not freeze and thus starve 
him out, in the very coldest weather, and 
he was an expert in estimating the depth re- 
quired against the depth of frost to come. 

This, as you can easily see, meant a pond 
of considerable area built across some valley 
floor along the slope of a mountain some- 
where between 3,000 and 10,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Such a pond acted as a catch basin, which 
caught all floating flood stuff that rushed 
down hill by gravity from the snowbanks 
high up on the hills farther along. 

Snowbanks melt quickly in the mountains 
during June, and later so the waters rise and 
come tearing down, biting into the hills as 
they come, with resultant floods that wreck 
the lower country each spring. 

In the old days, when beaver were on the 
job, they had their dams strung along these 
streams at every point where feed and other 
conditions were available, thus producing on 
every creek and small river a string of 
beaver ponds—each one a catch basin to 
stop all of the rocks, loose dirt, sticks, stones 
and what not, and to hold it. 

Hundreds of valleys have been thus built 
up by beaver along the very headwaters of 
the Missouri, Mississippi, Yellowstone, 
Platte, Saskatchewan, Columbia and a lot 
more Western streams. 

Every one of these ponds caught a tremen- 
dous tonnage of debris, soils in solution, 
etc., and provided a still, currentless basin 
for it to settle in, which it did; water that 
entered as muddy, roilly flood water at the 
upper end ran out of the lower end of these 
ponds over the beaver dam as clear, or 
nearly clear, water to enter the next pond 
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further down, there to repeat the whole 
process again. 

It does not take much imagination to see 
that this was soil conservation of a practical 
nature, and a little observation even today 
proves how beautifully it worked, for these 
ponds filled up with silt in time and the 
beaver then raised his dam and extended it 
farther and farther, producing more and 
more of an acreage of water for his pond, 
and by the same process building more and 
more “flat” in the valley. 
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streams during flood-water times; they were 
holding water in storage in thousands of 
ponds, all high up in the hills, where seep- 
age down from the pond thru more or less 
porous soils resulted in springs lower down. 

These features were repeated again and 
again along down the length of all the 
streams as colony after colony of beaver took 
possession of their selected site. 

Every pond held back the water in volume 
enough to present considerable surface area 








When dusk has softly settled in the eye, 
And the dying sun is just about to leave: 
There's a splash among the bushes 
And a ripple on the pool, 
And a little stealthy worker 
From his chamber deep and cool 
Parts the waters near the creek bank, 
Puts his head above the foam, 
Keeps his eye upon a great tree 
That towers o'er his home. 
Hesitates he not a second 
In the work he has to do, 
For he jabbers at the giant, 
“Which is greater, I or you? 
You have pushed your mighty rootlings 
Through the bottom of my pond 
And you've hindered all the willows 
I have gathered here and yon; 
When I float them with the current 
You obstruct them with your trunk 
And you hold them there in meanness 
Till they're water-logged and sunk. 
You collect the very sediment, 
The sticky mud and sand, 
And clutch them like a miser 
In the hollow of your hand. 








The Work of a Beaver 


Now, to you these things are useless; 
All you do is make a jam, 

But to toilers like the beaver 
They are needed for a dam. 

So it’s you and | will battle 
Till the victory’s lost or won; 

Let us fight it to a finish 
By tomorrow morning's sun.” 

So they battled and they battled ? 
Through the dark hours of the night, 

And the wee stars winked in wonder 
Ala most stupendous sight. 

It was thrilling, it was wondrous, 
It was active, it was fierce, 

For the giant had bark armor 
That was difficult to pierce. 

But the bloody gore of combat 
Looming weirdly in the dark 

Was nothing more to us folks 
That bits of floating bark. 

Thus, the grave judge in the morning— 
The newly risen sun— 

Casting eyes upon the water 
Saw a beaver's work was done. 


R. D. Gatt. 

















In time the beaver abandoned this site be- 
cause it had become, from the filling year 
after year of his pond, too level for him to 
operate in successfully. Abandoned, his 
dams went to decay, the stream then cut a 
channel thru the dam and then cut its new 
bed backwards up hill thru the deposit of 
silt, and thus drained the beaver pond and 
the swampy land that it had built out of 
the settlings that the stream had brought 
down; the result was finally one of those 
beautiful beaver meadows that are still so 
plentiful in all the high mountain valleys 
just below timber line, aggregating hundreds 
of acres that today are the finest land in 
the whole mountain country—all built by 
beavers! 

This process went on for years uncounted; 
all this time the beaver were preventing 
erosion by stopping force of flow in the 


for evaporation, so more moisture was given 
to the air then than now. 

Every pond furnished a feeding ground for 
plenty of fish, as every trout fisherman knows 
who has ever fished an old beaver pond. I 
have caught basket after basket full of the 
finest of cut-throats and Rocky Mountain 
trout in just such places. 

So, taken altogether, there was much that 
the beaver did for us—would do again if we 
protected him and just let him alone to do 
his own work in his own way, for he gets 
along with man in a neighborly manner if 
not hunted, pestered and bedeviled out of 
his life; he could and would “come back” 
if we’d just let him—but we probably never 
will, for we are that strange, destructive, 
short-sighted animal—man—who considers 
nothing but himself, and does a mighty poor 
job of that, even, for his hind sight is much 
better than his front sight. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will ‘gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, 
the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 


will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 


and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 








Casting Live Bait 


Paper No. 5 


CARRYING FROGS 

The transporting of frogs is not at all dif- 
ficult. One can use an ordinary minnow 
pail, especially the double pail referred to 
under minnows, tho there is something bet- 
ter than that. There is a combined frog 
minnow pail on the market which is 
convenient, as the cover slides back 
therefore the opening can be as 
small as the fisherman wishes—a very con- 
venient matter when you take into considera- 
tion a frog’s leap-a-bility. For a few frogs 
perhaps nothing is more convenient than a 
simple cloth bag provided with a draw-string 
at the top. Of course, on a very hot day 
some frogs may die unless the fisherman 
watches out. I have made a sack out of 
fine-meshed netting, which allows a free cir- 
culation of air. If you do not plan to carry 
the container in your pocket, add spreading- 
bows, an old watch spring reversed, threaded 
in and out thru the net holes and securely 
tied in place. The sack will collapse flat 
when not in use. The draw-string or puck- 
ering-string at the top is important. Such a 
net as I have been describing is on the mar- 
ket, I believe, under the name of “Pyott’s 
Ideal Frog Carrier.” So much for carrying 
this particular variety of bait, tho I must 


and 
very 
and forth, 


add that more than once I have confined 
two or three frogs in my knotted pocket 


handkerchief. 
CRAYFISH 

Why crayfish are appreciated by 
bass fishermen is something of an enigma, 
for every angler at all wise in basslore knows 
that the crustacea forms the natural food of 
the basses. Crayfish will solve many a bass 

Probably one reason why crayfish 
more often resorted to is because 
a still-fisher’s bait, and still-fishing 
is all but a lost art among us. Then, 
an innate fear of their “pinchers,” 
and do not know how to attach them to the 


not more 


problem. 
are not 
they are 
too, 
we have 


hook, all of which will be discussed when 
we arrive at still-fishing. 
VARIETIES 
Undoubtedly there are varieties of cray- 


are but two, the soft- 
the former being by 
angler’s use. The truth 
“soft-shelled” 


fish, tho for us there 
shelled and the hard, 
far the best for the 
of the matter is, the so-called 
is nothing than the crayfish 
soon after shedding its coat of mail, for the 
animal moults several times in a season—it 
is the way it can course. 
Remember, then, insofar as the 


more or less 


only grow, of 


angler is 


The various live baits—how to capture 


and care tor them 


O. W. Smith 
PART V 


(In last month's ‘Outdoor Life’’ we discussed, 
as our regular readers will remember, the matter 
of frogs for live bait, talking at length upon 
varieties, etc. Here we complete the subject by 
informing you how to carry them. We take up 
crayfish—a great bait, by the way—and go on 
to worms—worms fit for fishing.—O. W. S.) 


concerned, the “soft-shelled” crayfish or 
fresh water crab should be his preference. 


CAPTURING 


Crayfish are easy to capture. The hunter 
may employ the minnow net in creeks fre- 
quented by them, or work with it along the 
edge of reedy lakes, poking amid the weeds 
and rushes—their preferred habitat. You 
will find it somewhat difficult to catch them 
by hand, for be it said, tho apparently awk- 
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IMPROVED FROG BAG 


ward and clumsy, crayfish are past masters 
of the art of dodging and swimming, shoot- 
ing away backwards like a meteor. By the 
way, crayfish travel backwards only when 
frightened, and they are easily disturbed by 
shocks and sounds. Better far than attempt- 
ing to catch them with the minnow net or 
by hand is the minnow seine. Set it just 


outside the reeds, if fishing a lake, then 
splash and poke amid the weeds until you 
have driven all the “astacoid crustaceans” 
from their hiding places; you will be sur- 
prised at your success. In fishing a creek, 
simply stretch the seine across from bank 
to bank, go up stream four rods or so, and 
poke and splash your way down; if the 
creek be a “crabby” one, one trip may result 
in enough bait for a day’s fishing. 
KEEPING CRAYFISH 

One can easily raise crayfish, or rather 
keep them, watching them change their coats 
and grow. Secure a lard can and have the 
tinner solder in a small faucet near the bot- 
tom so that nearly all the water can be 
drawn off without trouble. Place a few 
small rocks and some sand on the bottom. 
Unless provided with running water, change 
once a day and keep the crab colony in a 
cool place—the basement is as good as any. 
Crayfish are quite hardy and great eaters; a 
little chopped fish thrown into the can from 
time to time is all the care they need. Of 
course, the keeper will not over feed—that is 
the one great danger in all bait propagation 
-and the can must be kept clean. It is a 
good idea to empty occasionally, and thoroly 
scald with hot water. The chances are that 
the angler will become so attached to his 
little charges that he will find it extremely 
hard to take out a supply to go fishing. 

CARRYING CRAYFISH 

In carrying crayfish nothing need be added 
to what was said of the receptacle used for 
minnows; the double minnow pail is prob- 
ably the most convenient of anything, tho 
crayfish are more hardy than minnows, and 
may be carried in a single pail without harm 
or hurt. 

EARTH WORMS 

Perhaps the reader will think that earth 
worms have no place amid live baits, yet I 
think we will have to include them. Day in 
and day out, for all kinds of fish, from lordly 
brook trout to common bullheads, is there 
another as taking a bait as worms? I think 
we may say of the earth worm that it is the 
universal live bait. And, as will appear 
later on, there are worms and worms. 

VARIETIES 

I am not altogether sure of our sub-head, 
for by varieties I do not mean species ex- 
actly, tho in one case I do; rather, perhaps, 
I mean condition, state of health. Whether 
or not the so-called “night-walker” is a dif- 














ferent species from the ordinary earth worm 
found in the garden is open to question. 
Ordinarily a “night-walker” is a large worm 
simply, and I have dug them out of my 
garden six inches long. There is a little 
wiry, brick-red, white-ribbed worm found in 
old manure piles that is of little value for 
bait. I am unable to explain why this 


species—perhaps “style” of worm—is unat- 
Neither is 


tractive; I only know it is so. 
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the garden rows along about midnight ; some- 
times the ambitious angler will be able to 
pick up enough “night-walkers” to supply 
him with a day’s bait. During a long dry 
spell the worm-hunter must find a moist spot, 
and if he cannot find it, make it. A few 
pails of water emptied on a known worm- 
infested plot will bring the soil-makers to 
the surface. No, I am not going to say that 
you should “tap with a little stick so that 

















FOR THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


AN IDEAL SPOT AND DAY FOR 


LIVE BAIT FISHING.—O. W. S. 


the over-grown, snake-like monster as attrac- 
tive as the medium-sized, well-fed and well- 
conditioned worm. 
CATCHING WORMS 

Of course, no great skill is required to 
secure worms, providing they are secured 
when securable; for there arrives a time 
along in the middle of the summer, during 
the midsummer drought, when the eager 
angler will hunt long and vainly for a worm. 
Fortunately for the trout-fisher it is fly time 
with his particular love, and there is no 
need for him to hunt worms. But the angler 
who wishes to be provided with worms for 
perch, croppie and such ilk should have a 
supply stored away in some sort of a “worm 
safe.” The time, then, to dig worms is in 
the spring, when you are plowing the gar- 


the worms will think it is raining.” (The 
emphasis on the word “think” is mine.) 
Do not neglect to turn over boards, and dig 
beneath piles of rubbish. Even during a 
dry spell one can sometimes secure worms 
from under a pile of boards or heap of 
chips. Beneath a sawdust pile is a good 
prospect any time, especially in mud-summer 
and in mid-winter, for the ground never 
freezes and remains moist. 

Before I leave the subject it may not be 
out of place to enlarge upon the fact that 
the knowing and ambitious fisherman may 
discover a few worms in the black earth 
along trout streams, tho he will work for all 
he secures. Usually they are found rolled 
and knotted into a tight little ball, which 
may easily be overlooked in digging. Such 
worms are not large, neither are they well 





MINNOW SEINE 


Note the “floats” above and “weights” below. 


“ 





Better far than attempting to catch them 


with the minnow net or by hand, is the minnow seine” 


den, or yeur neighbor wants his spaded. I 
remember one spring offering my little girl 
10 cents a hundred for all the worms she 
could gather. And like the man in the Bible 
story, then “went into a far country.” When 
I returned I discovered that my canny child 
had hired a neighbor girl to help, and had 
gone into the worm business on a large 
scale. After paying up, I declared the mar- 
ket closed. 

The “night-walkers,” those great snake-like 
worms, can often be secured early in the 
morning, crawling along between the rows 
of vegetables. It is worth while to take a 
dark lantern or electric torch and search 


conditioned, but they are worms; and when 
one cries, “My kingdom for a worm,” they 
are valuable. However, let no one depend 
upon the “wild” worms, the worms to be 
dug along the stream; they are too few and 
far between. The time to dig worms is in 
the spring. Lay in your supply then. 

(Sorry we did not have room in this issue 
to complete the subject of worms, but there 
is considerable to be said upon propagating 
the squirmers, so we must hold over until 
next month’s Outdoor Life, when we will 
also talk upon grasshoppers—that fine live 
bait for trout in mid-summer and sometimes 
(don’t tell anyone) the secret of a successful 
bass trip.—O. W. S.) 








Opening Day 
H. H. Long 


Hal Levier and Frank Grayson, pals for 


many years, were prepared for the open- 
ing day, April 15th, as had been their 
custom on this day of days the past seven 
years. Frank, a big six-foot, blue-eyed gink 
who had been yanking the throttle on a 
Santa Fe prairie type locomotive known as 
old No. 1088 for many years, now a full- 
fledged life insurance agent, was as tough 
and hard as nails. Hal, a short 180-pound 
guy, who had held down a swivel chair for 
seventeen years as ad man and press agent 
of the big La Crosse Brewery, says he gained 
his avoirdupois basking in the odors of the 
“suds” factory, and was not quite as hard- 
ened as the aforesaid gink, but made a good 
running mate on a fishing trip. 

The evening before had been spent in 
final preparation, rods, reels, bait, eats, ‘1 
everything piled into the old Lizzie read, 
for the start to the trout streams, twenty-five 
miles distant. Promptly at 3 a.m. Frank’s 
“honk, honk” called Hal to attention, and 
away they whirled in quest of the speckled 
beauties. No happier chums ever lived. The 

















joy! 
Not so big, but a great fighter 
(Photo by O. W. S.) 


way the old “Henry” rolled along that morn- 
ing was something remarkable. Frank must 
have been dreaming of his old 1088 on the 
Santa Fe, and slipped an extra notch to her. 
At 3:15 we had passed Blumer’s Mill, used 
by the Mormons sixty years ago; at 3:25 
we honked at the ten-mile house to see if the 
proprietor would hand us an eye-opener, but 
no signs of activity there, so on we bowled 
past the tamaracks and around the curved 
bluff, reaching the little grove near the red 
bridge at 4 a.m. 

“Oh, boy! some fine day this,” says Frank 
“Good and cloudy, ideal for trouting.” 
Having taken a swig of hot coffee from our 
thermos bottles, we were ready to strap on 
our creels and begin the pleasant task of 
filling them. 

Just near this point of the Mormon Coulee 
Creek several small brooks flow into it. The 
brooks range from one to three feet wide, 
and are fed by the coldest spring water. 
Two of the brooks bear off in a southwesterly 
course and run nearly parallel eighty rods 
apart for a mile and a half up Freehoff Val- 
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ley. Both streams abound with native brook 
trout. Hal suggested that a coin be tossed 
to see who would take the meadow brook, 
which had a few more pools and baby water- 
falls than the stony-bottomed brook to the 
left of it. Frank won the toss, and it was 
agreed that every half hour each party was 
to wigwag to the other the number of trout 
in his creel. 

Being the first on the ground, we had 
easy fishing, and at 5 a.m. it was discovered 
that Frank had coaxed twenty-two from the 
cool waters and Hal had seventeen beauts. 

While endeavoring to speed up his batting 
average a bit, Hal thought he would take a 
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along, and after partaking of the plain but 
wholesome menu, Frank suggested that we 
go back to town. 

Pulling out his old briar and filling it 
with cut plug, Hal said as he lit up the joy 
bowl, “Frank, I know we are both members 
of the La Cross County Game Conservation 
Club, and we have a good mess for each of 
us, but it’s only 8 o’clock, and we have not 
taken the limit. Why go back to the noisy 
city so soon? And aside from that, if you'll 
get in the ‘bus’ and run us up to Meyers 
Bend in the Big Creek, I will promise you 
at least a two-pound German brown to top 
off your creel with.” 

















WHERE THE BIG ONES LIE 


short cut thru a newly-made barbed wire 
fence and reach a spot where he thought 
there must be five or six at least waiting for 
lunch. The entanglements in Northern 
France and other places were thought of 
when he saw Mr. Farmer’s big bull coming 
toward him with a mad-on. It was not a 
case of “roll your own bull,” but Mr. De- 
horned Bull rolled Mr. Fat Guy right on 
thru the fence—and it didn’t hurt a bit. 

At the end of an hour and a half, when 
we met at the bridge to prepare breakfast 
of bacon and eggs, net results were as fol- 
lows: Hal, 34; Frank, 37. Right here at this 
very bridge, please remember, is the finest 
little grove for a picnic that your dear heart 
could wish for. Just about one-fourth of a 
mile from here on the bluff side of the road 
lives a Swiss farmer named Eggler—and oh! 
man, you never drank sweeter milk or ate 
fresher eggs or better American Swiss cheese 
with real holes in it than this very farmer 
will sell you—and reasonable, too. 

Breakfast was soon cooked on a triangle 
folding camp stove that Hal had brought 





(COMPLIMENTS DR. BACKUS) 


“T'll go you,” said Frank, “and I will try 
for the big old he-fin that fell off my hook 
last August at the lone tree on the high bank 
just above the bend.” 

Hal stealthily crept up to the big pool, 
and after baiting up his No. 23 with a night 
prowler big enough to gag an eel, cast out 
near a partly submerged log just below a 
spring feeder to the creek, and—biff! bang! 
swish!—old brown boy was hooked. Twice, 
thrice, he leaped fully two feet from the 
water, but was soon snuggling in the basket 
with his freckled friends. Quickly repeating 
the dose, Hal had brought three more Ger- 
man browns to bank weighing, respectively, 
2%, 1%, 2 and 1% for the four. Suddenly 
the water roiled, and looking up stream, Hal 
beheld Frank sprawled in the middle of the 
creek mixed up with tackle and brush and 
a choice brand of cuss words, but holding 
high and dry the big brown he had hooked 
just as the bank caved in with him. 

Well, this finished the morning’s fishing, 
and we were back at our desks by 10 a.m., 
and reported to the sporting editor that the 
trout season had been officially opened. 





The Pleasures of Lone Angling 


O. W. 


I have said that “companionship is the 
sauce piquant of angling,” and I see no rea- 
son why I should now retract that statement 
simply because I am to chant the praises of 
lone angling. There are times and moods 
when there is no human companionship 
equal to that of the green growing things. 
Emerson found the silent church more vocal 


Smith 


than any preaching, so the man who has 
learned to fish alone finds that somehow he 
is able to enter into the spirit of the open. 
There is so much talking and noise in the 
world today that “silence comes like a bene- 
diction to heal the blows of sound.” We 
need to get out and away from folks, so that 
we may “know ourselves.” Caliban was 





right: “This quiet, whatever it hath a mind 
to do, doeth.” If you doubt it, spend a day, 
a whole day from dawn to dark, on some one 
of Wisconsin’s beautiful trout streams. 

Just now I am not so much interested in 
where you fish as I am in that you do fish. 
You may elect to follow the sinuous course 
of some of the many much-fished streams 
within easy reach of our greatest city, or 
you may do as I have done—flee to the great 
wilderness in the northern part of our won- 
derful state. I can truthfully say that I have 
had as much fun following some of the 
“fished-out” streams of southern Wisconsin 
as I have in filling my creel from the virgin 
streams of the north. Oh, there is some 
great trout fishing in North Wisconsin, of 
which I am going to tell you in a later 
paper. Now it is that I may induce you to 
get in touch with the Creative Quiet that I 
write. By that I do not mean that you will 
not catch fish, for the lone fisherman, if he 
know the ways of the colorful spirits of 
cold water, will catch fish. I used to fish a 
little inconsequential brooklet just a few 
miles from Green Bay—fished it for eight 
years—and the catches I made were a reve- 
lation to even the farmers who lived along 
the brook. “Why?” I went alone and 
studied that streamlet until I knew every 
lurking place for a fish and how to approach 
it without disturbing the water in the least. 
Oh, yes, there are fish—plenty of fish—but 
go alone that you may become acquainted 
with yourself. 

Now a word regarding outfit. Of course, 
you may employ your regular tackle, but 
there is a certain advantage in possessing 
such an outfit that you may, as Izaak Walton 
says, “walk and there is no man shall wist 
whereabout ye go.” I possess a little 8%- 
foot fly-rod, but with joints only 9 inches 
long, that will slip inside a coat pocket. I 
believe it is called in the catalog “The Sun- 
day Special,” tho I cannot imagine why. 
Then my fly-book is of the vest-pocket 

















OFF IN THE DAWN 


2 Just now I am not so much interested in 
when you fish as I am that you do fish” 





brand—actually slips in my vest pocket, yet 
holds two dozen flies. My reel is a light 
single action, holding 30 yards of line. My 
creel is a folding canvas affair, inconspicu- 
ous when flat, yet when set up capable of 
carrying a dozen or two good fish. So much 
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for the tackle. To the outfit I have added a 
“Stopple Cook Kit’—a little aluminum pail 
that will slip into a great-coat pocket, and 
chambers to fry-pans, and two drinking cups. 
| carry my lunch in it—what lunch I carry- 
for religiously I fry four 8-inch trout, the 
capacity of the two pans, for my dinner. 
So much for outfit, not heavy, and incon- 
spicuous; indeed one might imagine that I 
was going anywhere but fishing were he to 
see me hiking thru the dewey grass in the 
early gray of a morning. 

| like to “hit” the stream early, not be- 
cause I have found the early fishing good; 
indeed, I have never had good trout fishing 
much before 7 o clock on the streams fished 
by me, Yes, | have more than once got 
ahead of the early bird, have indeed waited 
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the average trout fisher fishes too hard. One 
cast on the surface of a little pool, then a 
long wait listening to the birds, studying the 
flowers, invoking your soul, before the next, 
is more productive of fish than continuous 
fishing. If a fish rises and misses, I do not 
“slam” back the flies instantly. I give him 
time to think it over before | cast the second 
time; then | gently flick my floating fly upon 
the surface of the pool, from which every 
disturbing ripple has fled, and nine times 
out of ten he takes. If 1 hook and lose a 
fish I leave the pool, marking it carefully, 
going back an hour or two later to re-fish it, 
usually successful I can say without a 
smack of conceit. That is the beauty of 
lone fishing. Somehow fish do not mean so 
much to you as when you have a companion 
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DINNER! 


Then the lonesome lunch. 


for daylight to make fishing possible; but 
from a piscatorial viewpoint, so far as trout 
are concerned, it don’t pay. But it does pay 
to get on a stream when the birds are hold- 
ing their morning rehearsal. Even in mid- 
summer birds sometimes sing at dawn with 
a recrudescence of spring-time fervor. Just 
to hear the bird’s hallelujah chorus in June 
is worth rising a great while before day and 
tramping a mile or two. I think nowhere in 
nature will birds sing as they do on the 
marge of a trout stream, and never will you 
truly hear them until you stand alone with 
head uncovered. You will be made of dif- 
ferent stuff than the average fisherman if 
you will think of fishing even for the first 
hour. 

There is a man I sometimes meet on 
Meadow Brook whose presence I can’t abide. 
1 refer to the fellow who rushes from pool 
to pool, thinking only of being the first at 
the good holes and getting the most fish. 
The man who will not throw his rod one 
side that he may follow the elusive trail of 
some warbler has not rightly learned to fish 
trout, rightly learned how to get the most 
out of his fishing. He smirches and soils 
the fairest and sweetest sport on God’s green 
earth. 

Does the reader imagine that the lone 
fisher will become so enamoured of his en- 
vironment that he will not take fish? Let 
me tell you, when getting in touch with the 
Creative Silence becomes his object, fish a 
by-product as it were, he will find the fish 
fairly tumbling into his basket. I mean this: 





That is the big moment of the dav” 


who may be getting ahead of you, catching 
more trout. It is unfortunate—unfortunate 
for our characters and unfortunate for future 


fishing—that we do not like to be beaten. 
I have taken two or three good fish from a 


single pool by crawling up thru the grass 
on my—yes, why not?—-on my belly, so that 
the denizens of the crystal-clear water could 
not catch a glimpse of me. 

Then the lonesome lunch—ah! that is the 
big moment of the day. In some shady 
glade, where I can catch a glimpse of the 
silvery stream and hear the gentle murmur 
of its music, I build my little fire, hang on 
the pail for tea, and set the bacon sputtering 
in the pan. After the bacon has fried, I lay 
in four trout, picking out those that will 
just fit the pan. Believe me, there is joy in 
just cooking. Once, however, just as my tea 
was ready and the trout browned to a turn, 
I heard behind me the roar of an angry bull, 
and only had time to grab my rod and throw 
it into a tree-top before I made my exit— 
with more speed than grace. The bull did 
not do a thing to my outfit that day. Oh, 
no! But that was once—an experience that 
only accentuates the joys of a hundred other 
camp-fires, for there are the remains of many 
such little fires whitening on the soil of 
Wisconsin from Lake Superior to Rock 
River. I know of nothing that will do so 
much for the tired business man as lone 
fishing; it need not be trout fishing, tho 
that is the poetry of angling. The main 
thing is to give Caliban’s Quiet a chance at 
you. 











Spring Trout 


I have in mind Eastern brook trout, (sal- 
velinus fontinalis), the well-beloved char. Is 
there any other fish quite so famous in song 
and story, quite so well beloved by anglers 
everywhere? Not one word have | to utter 
derogatory of the Western trouts, rainbow, 
cut-throat and steel-head. They are game 
fishes every one, perhaps more gamey than 
the aristocratic of the Eastern cold water 
brooklets. Neither would I utter a slighting 
word concerning the foreign trouts, the 
brown and Lockleven. Just the same, the 
brook charr is in a class by himself. This, 
then, is my tribute to him. 

Perhaps I shall offend, but to my notion 
he is not quite the fly-fish ‘hat the true sal- 
mons are, not quite so ready to rise, and not 
quite so quick on the line. In the early 
spring he is but an indifferent fly-fish, pre- 
ferring to lie on the bottom and gobble what- 
ever in the way of food the current brings 
down. Worms, bugs, dead minnows—it is 
all one to him. Little use, then, flipping a 
feather on the surface of the water. The 
water is murky; he could not see a fly two 
feet in front of his nose even if he craved 
insects. Oh, it is all right to fly-fish if you 
want to; you will find it good exercise. but 
I doubt very much if you will find many 
trout in your basket at nightfall. 

The fisherman who craves a fish or two for 
his late supper must needs resort to worms, 

















WELL, SAY! 
“‘Tt’s not all of fishing to fish’—and yet 
Photo by O. W. S. 





unless the season be unusually forward. 
Just why a man may not employ worms and 
still remain a true sportsman has never been 
clear to me. Employing the same tackle, 
rod, reel and line, save that the leader is 
shorter, three feet or dispensed with entirely, 
substituting a snelled hook instead, there is 
no reason under the sun why a man may 
not give his hooked fish every opportunity 
to return to his white alley. Indeed, if he 
uses a medium large hook he will not hook 
as many small fish as will the fly-fisherman 
later in the season. Oh, yes, he will “feed- 
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G. F. Rogers 


The 





Billy and his first catch with the 
Little Egypt. 





Co nvers i0n 
Billy Wood 





One of Billy's catches after his 
conversion. 


In response to one of our advertisements the following 
letter came in from Mr. William Wood, a total stranger: 


April 2. 
Dear Brother Al.: 

I jest been a readin your Ad. in the Field and Stream where you was a 
speakin of them there Fishability Baits of yourn, an I sort a bounced my 
eyes erlong that list (of what the boys do be asaying) an she do read like a 
‘ast years Almanac. 

I guess though she is all to the mustard as I notice you have a Parson in 
the lineup, but it do get me sort of riled up when I think I was the only 
heman who could not work them critters of yourn an my Dollar gone. 

Away last summer come June my runninmate G. F. Rogers caught 
me in an unguarded moment when my fingers wasn’t crossed and whisked 
the above amount to couple with a like sum from his own diggins to buy a 
couple more Fish Chasers for our tackle boxes. 

July 2nd found us up Georgian Bay way an fer all like two kids with a 
new toy we must try them there Egypt Wigglers, an I do fessup that when 
I got my lamps on them meanderin through the drink they did look good 
to me. 





next letter follows 
SHIMMY WIGGLER, 1, or % oz., $1.00 


Dear Brother AIL.: 


April 11th. 


After tryin them this way and that, twix and between spells with other 
baits which we took along for two weeks we just histed the white flag and 
put them among some more souvenirs we was a keepin. 


If those Bass (which were so thick that we had to lift a few before we 
could find room in the water for our anchor) refused the other baits I would 
not have kerred so much, but here we was a ketchin em with any thing from 
juicy Dew worms to homespun yarn, an quickern a cat could take a fit. 


Now Al. I have been spleshin baits with all them sure getem names 
sense I was big enough to gut a fish and I come clean when I says that I 
was a bit disapinted with the way them Bass overlooked Little Egypt. 

Bless my soul Al. I do believe every word in your speel erbout them air 
baits o yourn, but from where I sit I would say there is some wrinkle such 
as spittin on your hook which we overlooked on the Directions an if you 
will put us hep to the game so as we might have our tintypes nailed on the 
wall with the rest of the Boys why we won’t say any more about that dollar 


Yours truly, 
Billy Wood 


Mr. Wood received an answer.—‘“‘If you can’t catch bass with an Al Foss bait, better 
give up fishing and take up golf or checkers!” A circular was enclosed describing the 
“Oriental Wiggler’’ and telling of our $500 challenge to all other bait manufacturers. His 


Bass-a-getably speakin the haw! haw! is on me so 
far, but I am some ell commin down the back stretch 








CRIENTAL WIGGLER, '2 or °,oz., $1.00. 
All Red, All White, or Red and White. 








SKIDDER, weight '2 0z., 75c. 


Berean sae Maer 
FOSS, Cheveteet.” 


45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fiy Spinner 
sizes. 


I do luv a rooster for tew things. Fust 
for the krow what am in him, and second 
for the spurs what am on him to bak up 
his krow with. 

! ! Gee gosh all Hemlock ! ! Al. you 
do pint the finger of scorn at them orniary 
lo down Bait coiners in that there challinge 
of yourn, an jest to sick you on I do right 
here wrap up one mo William the which 
is payment for one of Little Egypts’ bro- 
thers Oriental. 

I don’t jest feel that I will wear out 
morn two hook diszourgers sepratin little 
Oriental from the bowls of the finny tribe, 
but dog gone my hide if I don’t give you 
an it a chance to add another star to your 
flag. 

No sam-singin Parson can git his name 
on sich costly pages as you do buy, an me 
not be inthe runnin. So send it along Al. 
an I’ll zigzag little Oriental through the 
dampness till I set that spinner of hissen 
afire. 





Almost every dealer now has the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


If yours is ‘dead from the neck up,”’ either hunt up a new dealer or send us his name and 
we'll supply you direct. 


AL FOSS, 1712 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Watch for “The Conversion of Teenie Smith” in next month’s magazines. 


an the hoss that noses me out at the wire will sure know 
he was in a race. 
If me an Oriental fall down again you wont have any 
more friends than an alarm clock 
Yours lurebly, 
Billy Wood. 





November 19th. 
Dear Al.: 

Tucked right ferninst the folds of this epistle you will 
diskiver a snapshot of yers truly an his runnin mate, G 
F. Rogers. 

Ashowin us hitched to the ends of a pike pole the which 
is strung with the results of teasin the walleyes with 
Little Egypt and Little Oriental for a little morn two 
hours (21 walleyes weighin 123 Ibs). 

Say! Al: if you know of some feller thet wants ter 
trade a settin hen fer a peck of wooden plugs jest kivered 
with hooks, jest you sick him on to me. 

Fish-a-getably Yers, 


St. Catherines, Ont., Can. Billy Wood. 
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up” a lot of small trout against the day of 
fuzzy wuzzy lures to come later, but he will 
be a poor sportsman, indeed, who will be- 
grudge the little trout a good feed or two. 

Yes, I enjoy the early fishing, not because 
I make good or even respectable catches, 
but because it gives me an excuse for get- 
ting out into the open. I can hardly wait 
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miss the most meaningful day of the whole 
year. A history of my life could almost be 
written in its Opening Days. 
Spring trout are an institution. He who 
fares forth in quest of them this May Day 
is to be congratulated and envied. Let him 
use worms if he needs must. He can and 
remain true to the highest and noblest tra- 

















“WHEN THE OLD SPRING 
for the day when “the law is off,” so eager 
am I to hear the purling water and lisping 
song of the white-throat sparrow. Then, too, 
the odor of the open in springtime; it is 
truly wonderful. There is no fragrance of 
flowers, no manufactured perfume that can 


compare to it. To miss Opening Day is to 


FRET COMES O’ER YOU” 


ditions of his craft. It is the heart of him, 
the spirit of him that counts. An ambition 
to make a big catch, or bring home several 
big fish, will not lead him to take any mean 
advantage of his quarry. No, the catch will 
not be his lode-star, but the fishing. 

O. W. Situ. 








| The Angler’s Fireside 








Letter No. 715—Parts for Plugs 
Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me 


where I can secure parts of Dowagiacs and 
enamel for coating?—E. L. F., Texas. 
Answer.—I am sure that any tackle house 


will supply you with parts, preferably the house 
from which the lure came. If you have real 
“Dowagiacs,” which is Heddon’s Sons _trade- 
mark, write that firm at Dowagiac, Mich., stat- 
ing your needs. Any tackle house will supply 
you with trebles, swivels, etc. As to enameling, 
I doubt very much if you will be satisfied with 
the results after you have enameled. Get the 
best enamel you can and put on three or four 
coats, allowing plenty of time between coats for 
drying, and see how you come out. I have had 
as good results from using regular commercial 
enamel as by smearing up the whole house try- 
ing to make a better. Many correspondents have 
written me how they do it, but the resylts, 
when tried out by me, have been far from satis- 
factory. Better send your lures to some con- 
cern for énameling.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 716—“Casting Tackle and Methods” 
Doesn’t Help Him 

Editor Angling Department :—Recently I came 

into possession of two of your books, “Trout 


Lore” and “Casting Tackle and Methods.” I 
read the latter first, and was particularly im- 
pressed with what you say on page 145: “To 


learn to cast from printed instruc- 
tions is like learning to swim from photographs 
of expert swimmers in action.”” You might have 
added, “It can’t be did.” I enjoyed the book, 
however, for I am an enthusiastic outdoor man. 
My experience in fishing has been limited to oc- 
casional outings in Canada for brook trout with 
flies, fairly successful, but not bordering on _ex- 
pertness. I have made several trips to a Vir- 
ginia river for bass, where live bait is used ex- 
clusively. We fish from a boat anchored above 
the pool; minnow is thrown twenty or more feet 
pratt and allowed to drift into the pool, where 


attempt to 


it is taken, and the fight is on. No plugs or 
lures of any kind or any casting. Have read the 
outdoor press for years, books on angling, etc., 
and thought myself ‘“‘there with the goods.” 
Opportunity came last October to try out my 
skill, and Cox’s failure to land the presidency 


failure to cast. 


same class with my 


wasn’t in the 


I had no one to show me, and while I worked 
for a week, I never got out half my line. 
have good casting rods and two well-known 
reels, so it is not the tackle’s fault. What's the 
matter with me?—H. E. H., Washington, D.C 

Answer.—Anyone who reads my good stuff in 
Outdoor Life, and in addition buys my books, 
deserves and shall have my best services. I can- 
not understand why you have fallen down in 
casting, for, honestly, the whole secret lies in 
continuous practice. You can’t be taught how; 
you must cast. Of course, watching a man who 
knows how to handle the short rod and reel 
will help some, but that will never give you the 
delicate touch, the fine control which comes only 
after much casting. Some men stumble on the 
art at once; others take days before they catch 
the knack. Keep at it; it will come to you. 
Just why you can’t get. it is not clear to me. 
If you will write me further I will endeavor to 
aid you if I can.—O. W.S 





Letter No. 717—Preserving Eggs Again 

Editor Angling Department:—It runs in mv 
mind that have seen a method of preserving 
salmon eggs for bait given in Outdoor Life, but 
I am unable to turn to it. Will you please tell 
us again how to go about it?—I. W. S., Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

Answer.—There have been a number of formu- 
las for preserving salmon eggs given in the 
Fireside, one of which, that has brought many 
favorable comments, I copy from our issue of 
January, 1918, Letter No. 386: 

“Purchase the fresh eggs, spread them, with- 
out breaking the skin, on a shingle sprinkled 
with brown sugar, cover them with a thin layer 
of brown sugar, dust a small quantity of boracic 


acid over the sugar and set the shingle in a 
slanting position in the limb of a tree, where 
the sun can shine on the eggs all day; by night 
they will have thoroughly absorbed the sugar 
and acid, and will be perfectly drained. Cut 
some tips from fir boughs about the length of 
the eggs, lay these on a piece of gunnysack, and 
lay the eggs on top. Cover the eggs with fir 
boughs, then roll all in the gunnysack until you 


have three or four thicknesses to protect it. Tie 
the ends of the gunnysack, giving the package 
the appearance of an elongated hot tamale. The 
eggs in this condition can be kept for months, 





and are as tough as raisins, requiring a knife 
to cut to the sized bait required. When done 
fishing, roll them up as originally, and lay them 
away in a cool place until next trip.” 

Of course, you understand that we do not 
recommend every formula given in our pages, 
for we are not egg-fishers—in our neck-of-the- 
woods salmon eggs never being resorted to, not 
because not a good bait, but because not on the 
market. You know, no doubt, that eggs can be 
purchased from tackle houses, the commercial 
article being excellent. By the way, let me 
seize the opportunity of saying a good word for 
the Outdoor Life Scrap Book, if not bound 
volumes. What a mine of information and en- 
tertainment one has at his elbow! Try it.— 

Ss 





Letter No. 718—Mallard Feathers 


Editor Angling Department :—Can you tell me 
where I can secure mallard feathers? None of 
the tackle shops here seem able to supply them. 
—M. M. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Answer.—It would seem to me that you should 
have no difficulty in New York securing mallard 
feathers. I have secured them of Abercrombie 
& Fitch, also at Wm. Mills & Son. Surely 
either firm would secure them for you or direct 


you where you can find what you need. As I 
pointed out in “Amateur Fly Tyer’s Work 
Bench,” the best way of securing feathers is to 


cultivate some wild duck shooter, a single fowl 
supplying a great many feathers. Each fall I 
secure at least one wild duck, and that gives me 
a great variety of feathers. Guinea hen feathers 
can be secured from almost any poultryman. 
Keep in touch with your local market; usually 
some workman saves feathers, or can be induced 
to do so. When put to it, buy a white cock 
and color, as I . out in the book just re- 
ferred to.—O. W. 





Letter No. 719—‘‘Casting Tackle and Methods” 
in England 


Editor Angling Department :—I have just fin- 
ished reading “Casting Tackle and Methods,” 
which I have thoroly enjoyed. Of course, we 
have no bass here. Ours are salt water fishes, 
and the methods you so ably explain are quite 
new to me, but I think they are worth a serious 
trial. I rent a rather good sea-trout river and 
loch in Scotland, and while the fish rise very 
well while running up the river, they take up 
their quarters in the loch, just at the edge of 
the rushes, and when fresh-run rise nicely at the 
splash of fly or lure. The fish run in weight 
from 2 to 4 pounds each, with an occasional 6 
to 8-pounder. Trying to hold them on small 
flies simply pulls the hook thru them like a hair- 
pin thru butter, while the salmon fly fails to 
touch them at all. The best fresh-run fish are 
taken on a small spinner trailed 50 yards behind 
the boat, and only then when the trout mistakes 
deep water for his beloved rushes. I think 
casting surface or surface underwater lures for 
them might be successful, for on a strike one 
could persuade the fish to come into deep water. 
In describing rod mountings you put nickel be- 
tween brass and German silver. I suppose that 
this is some material nickel-plated. If you de- 
sire a really good, strong, hard-wearing ferrule, 
get some drawn down from a cupro-nickel, sucb 
as you use for the jacket of the .303-cal. army 
rifle bullet. I fitted a trout rod with those fer- 
rules nearly sixteen years ago, and they are a 
perfect fit today—plain * ‘push-in” ferrules. This 

material is over 2% times as strong as German 
silver and nearly twice as hard.—H. G. B., Eng- 
land. 

Answer.—I cannot see why the short rod and 
reel might not work successfully, tho I can well 
imagine what a furore it would occasion. My 
readers will remember the chapter in ‘Trout 
Lore” on casting for trout, which brought down 
on my humble head wrath and abuse galore. I 
shall await with interest a, result of our cor- 
respondent’s effort—O. W.S 


Letter No. 720—Rod Building 
Editor Angling Department:—Can you give 
me the name of some other good books upon 
rod building besides Frazier’s? Where can I 
secure Tonkin and Calcutta cane for making split 
bamboo rods?—V. M. C., Endicott, N. 
Answer.—The only other worth while book 
upon rod making which I know is Holden’s 
“Tdyl of the Split Bamboo,” $3, Stewart Kidd 
& Co. My own “Casting Tackle and Methods” 
discusses rod materials at length. As to where 
you can get wood, you should have no difficulty 
in securing same from Abbey & Imbrie, New 
York, or Wm. Mills & Son. Tho somewhat dis- 
tant from your home, H. H. McChesney, 2414 
Portland avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., specializes 
in woods, and I know he will treat you right. 
Of course, you know all outdoor books can be 
secured thru Outdoor Life.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 721—It Was a Dolly 

Editor Angling Department:—That fish on 
page 177 of September (last) issue of Outdoor 
Life is a Dolly Varden. About a year ago 
caught a Dolly in Canyon Creek that weighed 
ten pounds.—O. F., Wash. 

Answer.—That’s what we 
W. S, 


think, too.—O. 
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Outing Equipment 


Increase your pleasures in the great outdoors with 
Marble’s Equipment— it never fails to completely 
satisfy and lasts for many a year. 


We can show only a few items—there are different 
styles and sizes of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting 
Knives, Gun Sights, Gun Cleaning Implements, W aterproof 
Matchbox, Compasses, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors 
and Recoil Pads. Most stores have Marble’s Goods—if your dealer 








can’t supply you, order direct. 


Clincher Gaff 


You need not come back from a 
fishing trip with the story about the 
“big one getting away” if you carry 
this gaff. For any fish from 1% to 20 
pounds. Surer, safer, quicker than a 
landing net—reach out, close your 
hand, fish will not tear and can’t twist 
out. Polished steel, heavily nickeled— 
may be locked with points together. 18 


Be sure you have the Marble Catalog. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


The handiest tool a sportsman ever 
carried—small enough to fit the 
pocket, large enough to cut wood. So 
vitally necessary in outdoor life you 
should never go out into the open 
without one. Nickel-plated spring 
hinged safety guard folds into handle. 
Blade is of finest steel, steel handle, 
11 in. long, $3.25—11 in. long, with 








in. long, 714 in. between points. $1.25. _ hickory handle,$2.00—12in. long, $2.25. 


Trout Knife 


Shown at right. Designed especially for dressing trout 
but is great for cleaning any fish. Made of finest surgical 
instrument steel. Far better and handier than a jack knife— 
fits the pocket. Price, including metal bound leather sheath, 75c. 


Safety Folding Fish Knife 


Shown at right. Does all the work necessary to prepare fish 
for the pan—cuts, rips, scales. In addition, it is a dandy 
all around pocket knife for outdoor use. When open it is 
as safe and rigid as a one-piece knife. List price, $1.50. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Holds good supply of matches and keeps them bone-dry, 
even under water. May be quickly opened and closed in the 
dark. Made of seamless brass, nickel-plated, size of a 10-gauge 

shell, just right for the pocket, 60c. 


Marble Arms &Mfg.Co. 


571 Delta Avenue 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 









































ip The Hottest Fire 
Known for Cooking 


Best stove ever invented for Camping, Touring, 
Summer Homes, Cottages, Yachting. Does not 
need level ground; wind or rain cannot effect the 
steady flame. Enclosed fuel-saver top of the 


Little Wonder Oil Stove 


utilizes all of the heatinstead of wasting 80°% of 
it up around the sides of kettles. And it is 
ODORLESS, NOISELESS and DANGERLESS. 
Burns 90% air and 10% oil; one burner and one 
gallon of oil does the work of 6 burners and 10to12 
gallons in any other oilstove. Cooks fastor slow, 
as desired; volume of heat regulated at will by 
forced air feed. Size 14-in. x 16-in. x 16-in; weight 
30 lbs; compact and handy tocarry ; pack utensils 
and food in oven. Simple of operation, solidly 
and durably constructed. Price $17.50 f. o. b. 
Factory. Buy direct from the makers and save 
middlemen’s profits. Illustrated and descriptive 
catalog free. Write forit, or send check or money 
order direct 
to factory 
and stove 
wil] be ship- 
ped i mmedi- 
ately with 
om Sr oa 
FAN and written 
guarantee. 
Agents Wented Seaton 


Little Wonder Stove Co. 
17242 GABLE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Noiseless 


8 a. 





— 






d 
KOBAN 


for your 
Rowboat 


é UST think what it woutlt 
mean to have that row- 
boat of yours skim over the 
water at10or12 miles an hour— 
where you will and when you 
will—without the old back- 
breaking labor at the oars. 


The Koban, due to its 2-cylin- 
der construction, is absolutely 
vibrationless and 
gives more power 
and more speed 
than any other 
rowboat motor. 

Special tilting de- 
vice, for shallow 
water or beaching. 


Write for catalog 
and full informa- 
tion. Dealers and 
agents wanted, 


Koban Manufacturing Co. 
259 So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


The first 2-cylinder row- 
oat motor—the standard 
of its type hace an experi- 
ment. 
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Letter No. 722—Spinning for Trout 


Editor Angling Department :—Please tell me 
what spinner to use for lake trout (rainbow), 
size and kind. I have derived much pleasure 


and profit from Outdoor Life’s Angling Depart- 
ment, especially the be eee. and believe that 
others have also.—L. A. R., Colo. 

Answer.—A great deal depends upon your local 
conditions. In my experience, trolling for rain- 
bow has been most prolific of results in mid- 
summer, when warming surface water has driven 
the fish to the cooler depths. The troll should 
move slowly. Read the chapter in ‘Casting 
Tackle and Methods’ upon trolling, for while 
that was written with bass in mind, it applies, 
to a great extent, to trout fishing. Of course, 
you are familiar with Chapter IX, “Spinning for 
Trout,” Trout Lore.’’ There go into the 
subject way utterly impossible thru the 
Fireside. to the type of spoon, I hardly 
know what say. The day has passed when I[ 


in 
in a 
As 


to 


would deceitfully maneuver the small loons into 
a pocket, then make a direct advance on the sur- 
face, with head and neck in an evil, snake-like 
pose; when sufficiently close they would dive, 
coming to the surface where the small loons had 
been a second before. The small loons were 
afraid to fish, so I took the canoe, and after an 
hour’s chase I convinced the bullies that I was 
after them, and they left the lake immediately. 
When I broke camp three days later there was 
a colony of seven small Loons in og ge wt 
session of the lake and fishing rights.—G. 
Canada. 

Answer.—First I wish to thank you for your 
very interesting account of a wonderful journey. 
It certainly must have been a great trip. Some 
day I would like to “go and do likewise.” I 
shall publish your letter in turn, which will not 


be for some time, owing to the abundance of 
material on hand for the Fireside. Now to your 
questions: JI am afraid I cannot be of much 

















SPINNING FOR TROUT 


recommend one above another, for as sure as I 
do, some one rises up to say that he knows a 
better. I prefer a simple spoon; the old “kidney 
shape” is as good as any. In most rainbow 
fishing I do not want the spoon much over a 
quarter of an inch in width, tho where the fish 


run unusually large, perhaps it could be slightly 
larger. The silver spoon takes first place in my 
affections, with the gold and copper a close 
second. At times the pearl blade is very attrac- 
tive. By and large you will find a small “trout 
spinner” the best lure of the variety. As _ to 
whether or not a fly on the hook is worth while, 
anglers are not agreed. I desire a fly, of some 


striking pattern, like the Royal Coachman, say. 

—O. W.S 

Letter No. 7283—A Great Trip and Some Strange 
Fish 

Editor Angling Department:—In the summer 
and fall of the present year I traveled by 
canoe from Summit Lake by Crooked and 
Pack Rivers to the Parsnip River, and up 
that stream to the Bad River Portage, and over 
the Portage to the Pacific watershed. I would 
like some information about fish caught on this 
trip [I took no measurements or notes, so will 
have to depend on memory. The first query re- 
gards a fish known locally as Arctic trout. I 
caught a few at several places along the Pasnip 
River. Trout flies were the only lure that ap- 
pealed to them, and then only at feeding time— 
early morning or evening. In length they aver- 
age 12 to 14 inches, have large scales, as large 
as herring, colored a_ silvery white, with an 
elusive tint of steel-blue that flows and ebbs as 
the freshly caught fish is examined. The head 
is small, the eyes large, with an upward cast, 
which I believe proves them to be a surface feed- 
ing fish. Fins are very large, the dorsal es- 
pecially, caudal is large and forked like a mack- 
ehel. As a table fish they rank with brook trout; 
the flesh is white and of fine grain. 

The Parsnip River is discolored in the upper 
water by the big Vreeland Glacier, which is the 
head and source of the main stream. The prin- 
cipal branches are all on the east side, and they 
are clear water streams, the largest being Table 
and Howinka Rivers, both deep water streams, 


with a three or four-mile current at their junction 
with the Parsnip. Both rivers mentioned are 
infested with rapacious mouthed piratical look- 
ing fish of the trout family; they will strike at 
anything that promises food. The three I caught 


were from 18 to 22 inches in length. When I 
cleaned the largest one T found three fish inside 
of him, the biggest one being 8 or 9 inches long. 
Their flesh is deep B sinon in color and rather 
coarse grained. A trapper I met called them 
“sapeyes.”’ Will you gn tell me if names are 
correct? 

In October I was forced by bad weather to 
lay over at a small lake five miles below the 
head of Bad River, and while at that lake I was 
much interested in the greedy selfishness and 
bullying actions of a pair of Great Northern 
divers or loon. They claimed the fishing mo- 
| mopely. and showed no particular fear of me— 
just a prudent watchfulness—but they resented 
the presence of a pair of Lesser divers. They 


(COMPLIMENTS T. H. K.) 


help in identifying your fish—a description is al- 
ways so uncertain. I would hazard a guess that 
your first fish might be a Rocky Mountain 
whitefish. Wonder if I am right. Your second 
fish has got my goat all right. Perhaps when 
your letter appears in the columns of Outdoor 
Life someone better acquainted with the North- 
west fishes than am I will be able to answer 
authoritatively. I hope so—O. W 





Letter No. 724—Planting Catfish. 

Editor Angling Department :—I am deeply in- 
terested in your writings in Outdoor Life, and 
thought possibly you could give me some infor- 
mation. During the past season I learned that 
catfish (bullheads) were plentiful in Camas Creek, 
a small, sluggish stream connecting Ray’s Lake 
with Mud Lake, and as I had never fished for 
them, with friends, made the trip—ninety miles. 
The first trip was so successful that we went 
several times, and always with the most gratify- 
ing results. The fish did not run large—about 12 
to 14 inches—but they were so easy to catch and 
such good eating that it is a pity that they can- 
not be more widely distributed. In our immedi- 
ate neighborhood we have several miles of the 
lower Teton to its junction with the Snake River, 
and several miles of the latter in both directions, 
where the water is deep, sluggish and murky, and 
am informed by eastern people that this is ideal 
catfish water. At the present time these waters 
produce only chubs and suckers, except for an 
occasional trout, but the trout prefer the faster 
water further up stream. I am also told that 
catfish will not invade the trout’s favorite waters. 
Will you not advise me in this matter. If I can 
have catfish at home without driving 90 miles to 
get them, I am interested.—S. E. B., Idaho. 

Answer.—I was greatly interested in your ac- 
count of bullhead fishing, and agree thoroly with 
you as to the homely fellow’s eatibility and, to 
coin a word, sportability. (Why have I not 
peti right with my friend, Bill Shakespeare, to 
coin words?) Just because the bullhead will 
bite on anything, as Bill Nye used to say, “from 
a tin can to a lady’s fingers,’ is no reason why 
he should be relegated to the position of unde- 
sirables. By the way, a number of our bullheads 
are catfish, and about as many catfish are bull- 
heads, fishermen and local savants to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It takes a real scientist 
to tell one from the other. Now, as to your 
specific question, I am afraid that I hardly dare 
advise you. If trout, even a few trout, are found 
in the water I am sure I would hesitate before I 
introduced catfish. If trout will not thrive, per- 
haps and probably black bass will—in every way 
a more gamey fish, more deserving of propoga- 
tion. Cat and bullheads will thrive where few 
other fish will, save the pesky carp. Better one 
bullhead than a thousand carp. The best thing 
for you to do is to get in touch with your State 
Fish Commission, and also the United States 
Fish Commission, stating your position and de- 
sires. It is unwise to indiscriminately plant any 
fish or game without due and mature forethought. 
So I thank you for coming to me in this matter, 
and T shall be glad to advise you further if op- 
portunity offers.—O. W. 
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Hercules Accuracy 
in the Woods 


‘That big buck was going like a streak through 
the thick brush, when —all of a sudden—I got 
a glimpse of him and planted a bullet squarely 
through his shoulders. He dropped like a ton 
of bricks. If it had landed almost any other 
place, I surely would have lost old *Big-Foot’ 
in that heavy laurel thicket. 


*T’ll tell you fellows, Hercules Powder is a reg- 
ular nail driver for accuracy.”’ 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


907 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 




















Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 

















Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER IV. 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


FrRoM about 1910 to the present date 

shooting men have been considerably ex- 
ercised over the ballistics of their guns and 
cartridges. They were no longer willing to 
take anything for granted, but asked for 
facts and figures. Somebody discovered that 
the theory of the smaller the bore the nar- 
rower the pattern was not true. The gun- 
makers, or some of them, never had main- 
tained that this was true. Their position 
was that all full-choked guns shot into the 
same size of circle at a given distance. The 
most radical small-bore crank never had been 
able to controvert this, either, by a practical 
demonstration, tho he might still assert that 
his 20-bore shot harder, that it had a velocity 
superior to that of the 12, with standard 
loads. 

Shooters were in a humor to be shown now 
rather than accept the word of anybody for 
anything. Ballistic figures began to find 
their way into print, and, lo and behold, 
there was nothing in the theory that small 
bores shot closer than the large, neither any- 
thing in the theory that they shot harder. 
To be sure, a 20-bore loaded with 2% drams 
of powder and % of an ounce of shot would 
develop a higher velocity than a 12-bore 
charge of 3 drams and 14% ounces, but when 
the 12-bore charge was increased to 3% 
drams, a different story was to be told. 

Of course, ballistic figures will differ some- 
what with the conditions under which tests 
are made, as gun, length of barrel, tempera- 
ture, moisture, wadding, etc., but we will be 
content here with figures given by the Du 
Pont company for their powder of that name, 
loads for the different bores being tested un- 
der like conditions: 

12-gauge, load 3 drams, 14% o0z.; velocity 
at 50 ft., 984. 

16-gauge, load 214 drams, 1 oz.; velocity 
at 50 ft., 975. 

20-gauge, load 24% drams, % oz.; velocity 
at 50 ft., 968. 

Later we will give a table which will serve 
as a comparison of the 12, 16 and 20 bores, 
but this will do here as tending to show that 
the idea of the 20-gauge developing superior 
penetration is a fallacy. 

Numbers of sportsmen of an experimental 
turn had held all along that the small bores 
did not shoot a narrower pattern than the 
large bores, but many were now bent on 
learning all about pattern performances from 
actual tests. A queer thing was discovered 
and gradually came to be recognized as the 
truth, however much it might differ from 
theory. The smaller the bore the wider the 
pattern—all guns being full-choked. Nearly 
everyone knows that this is true now, tho a 
few may dispute it. 

Naturally, few of our experimenters ar- 
rived at precisely the same conclusion, for 


guns differed and loads differed, also the 
conditions under which the arms were tested. 
But here is about the average conclusion: 
A 12-bore, full-choke, will place the killing 
portion of its pattern in a 24-inch circle at 
40 yards. ‘The killing spread of a 16-gauge, 
full-choke, is 26 inches; of a 20-gauge, 28 
inches; of a 28, a full 30 inches. ‘fen bores 
can be made and have been made to pattern 
into a 22-inch circle at the distance. 

The corresponding patterns in the 30-inch 
circle, 40 yards, will be for the full-choked 
10-bore a pattern of from 74 to 76 per cent; 
for the 12-gauge, 70 to 72 per cent; for the 
16-gauge, 68 to 70 per cent; for the 20, 64 to 
67 per cent, and the man who owns a full- 
choked 28 which will average 60 per cent has 
a good one. These figures are to be taken 
as averages, being fully as high as facts 
warrant. Naturally, patterns vary with in- 
dividual guns, even when all are full-choked, 
and also from shot to shot, but the smaller 
the bore the greater the variation, not only 
in guns, but from shot to shot. We hope 
that no one considers us prejudiced in favor 
of the big guns, for we held tenaciously to 
the idea that logically a narrow gauge ought 
to shoot the closest, and we gave up that idea 
with the greatest reluctance, after many 
efforts to procure a high percentage pattern 
20-bore. Even as it is, in upland work, we 
shoot a 16, a 20 or a 28—rarely a 12. 

Nevertheless, the old conception that a 
man deserves any particular credit for 
sportsmanship because he shoots a gun 
smaller than a 12 will not hold. We might 
with better logic judge the shooter’s inclina- 
tion to give his game a fair chance by noting 
the degree of choke he has placed in his 
barrel. The shooter who handles a full- 
choked gun betrays an entire willingness to 
pit his skill against the wiles of his game, 
knowing that it may thus be enabled to es- 
cape, while he of the open bore is taking 
no chances he doesn’t have to, regardless the 
bore of his gun. About all that can be said 
in favor of the small bore from the game 
conservationist’s point of view is that it has 
a restricted range, for which reason some- 
what less game will be killed. At that, a 
larger percentage will be wounded, so that 
the gain is small. 

Chokes and their actions will be treated 
later, but for the present, in explanation of 
the wider patterns of the small bores, it will 
suffice to state that large bores are better 
adapted to the nature and principles of 
choke boring than are the smaller arms. A 
much greater constriction can be given a 
10-bore or a 12 than is practicable with a 20, 
and the big gun has a much wider range of 
pellets, which it will handle effectively. A 
bit of thought will surely indicate that were 
the bore reduced sufficiently and_ large 


enough shot used, a point would soon be 


Patterns, Velocities, Ballistics 


reached when the choke in a very small bore 
would soon have no effect whatever. A little 
experimenting with a 28 and shot as large 
as Ts (36 to the ounce) will soon indicate 
that the point has been reached. On the 
other hand, a 10 or an 8-bore will go right 
along, making a better percentage of pattern 
with those big shot than it did with a quail 
load. Many 12-gauges will make from 5 to 7 
per cent closer patterns with Nos. 3 and 4 
shot than they will with 7s or 8s. 

In order that the reader may see at a 
glance the relative difference in bores, trans- 
lated in terms of percentage with so many 
pellets of a given charge striking the stand- 
ard circle, we are appending a table: 

Smokeless Powder, Factory Cartridge, 

No. 6 Shot. 


Striking 
Pellets Pat- Energy 

Bore Load inCh. Pet. tern (ft. lbs.) 
10 4%4,1% 273 76 207 955 
12 3%,1% 24 a 175 828 
16 2%,1 218 70)~=—s- 153 708 
20 2%, % 190 67 127 585 
28 1%, % 136 60 82 378 


The striking energy in the above table is 
taken as the sum of all pellets landing in 
the 30-inch circle at the given velocity. The 
10-bore load has a velocity of 1,000 feet, 
taken at a distance of 50 feet, the 12 a veloc- 
ity of 984 feet, and the small bores are all 
taken as having a velocity of 975 feet. The 
energy per pellet can be found by dividing 
the total striking energy by the number of 
pellets which struck the target, thus 10-bore, 
955 — 207 equals 4.6 foot-pounds energy per 
pellet. 

Striking energy is rapidly dissipated by 
distance and air resistance, so that it will 
not do to say that because the 12 or the 10 
has over double the density of pattern, either 
of those guns would have double the range 
of the 28. Using our best judgment, based 
on a wide experience with all the bores as 
well as on the ballistic figures, we would 
conclude that with the load given and No. 6 
shot, what the 28 would do at 30 yards the 
20 could at 35, 16 at 40, 12 at 45, and 10 at 
50. No. 6 size represents about the most 
efficient pellet for the 28 and 20 bores, but 
a 16 might use No. 5s, a 12 5s and 4s, a 10 
4s and 3s, for ducks, and the range would 
thereby be extended considerably for the 
larger bores. By increasing the powder 
charge to 3% drams, the shot charge to 1%, 
and the size of pellet to 5s, the 12-bore ought 
to kill with considerable uniformity at 50 
yards. In like manner were the 10-gauge 
loaded with 4%4 drams, and the shot charge 
increased to an ounce and a half of 4s or 3s, 
it should kill at 60 yards. 

One thing should be kept in mind when 
reckoning the comparative effectiveness of 
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Clean Burning 


—with never a speck 
of residue to blow 
back in your face or 
foul the surface of 
your barrel are 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


‘‘The Proof is in the Shooting”’ 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sales Department 

Rifle and Shotgun Powders Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cleaner Burning 
Uniform 
Waterproof 
Higher Velocity 
Less Pressure 
Better Pattern 


Make this test, 
yourself 


Cut open a shell loaded with 
“Du Pont,” pour the powder on 
a piece of glass and light it. 
Note that combustion is practi- 
cally complete. There is no heavy 
black residue which can do so 
much to spoil the pleasure of 
your shooting. 
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ANGLING BOOKS 
TH: SPORTSMAN 
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Casting Tackle and Methods 


By O. W. Smith 
Fishing Editor of ‘Outdoor Life." The author 
has embodied the accumulated wisdom of 
forty years of angling. A valuable book for 
both the old-timer and the amateur, Elabor- 
ately illustrated. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth 
Net $3.00 


The Idyl of the Split Bamboo 
By Geo. Parker Holden 
Author of “Streamcraft’’—with Foreword by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke. A valuable addition to 
the practical literature of angling. Elaborately 
illustrated. /2mo, handsomely bound, net $3.00, 


Streamcraft: An Angling Manual 
By Dr. Geo. Parker Holden 
This deals with the selection, care and rigging 
of the rod; the art of casting; trout habits; 
lures and their use, including stream ento- 
mology 10 full page colored illustrations show- 
ing Flies in their natural colors, and numerous 
black and whites. Colored cover jacket. 16mo, 
Silk Cloth. Net .$2.50 
“Goin’ Fishin’ ” 
By Dixie Carroll 

Introduction by Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. A 
new book for the every now-and-then fisher- 
man as well as the expert angler. Many illus- 
trations from photographs. No angler’s library 
complete without it. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth 
Net $3.00 


Fishing Tackle and Kits 
By Dixie Carroll 
Essentially a practical Book. How, when and 
where to fish, and the right kind of tackle for all 
angles of fishing for the fresh water game fishes 
Many illustrations from photographs. Colored 
cover jacket. Large 12mo. Silk Cloth. Net $3.00 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing 
By Dixie Carroll 

\ practical book on popular fresh water game 
fish, the tackle necessary, and how to use it, 
written in a Pal-to-Pal style from actual fishing 
experiences. Many illustrations from photo- 
graphs Colored cover jacket Large 12mo 
Silk Cloth. Net $3.00 

Book of the Black Bass and More About the Black Bass 

By James A. Henshall, M. D 

[his is a complete treatise on Bass, containing 
not only advice as to the methods of angling. 
but also a scientific history of the species. The 
greatest book of its kind published. 140 illus- 
trations Handsome 3-colored cover jacket 
l2mo. Silk Cloth Net $3.00 


The Compleat Angler 
By Izaak Walton 
[his “Fishermen's Encyclopaedia of Happi- 
ness’ bids fair to become the standard exquisite 
edition of Walton's great Classic. 16 full-page 
illustrations in color by James H. Thorpe 
Handsomely bound. Large 4to. Cloth. Net $3.50 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of America 

By James A. Henshall, M. D. 
Author of **Book of the Black Bass." The most 
comprehensive book on American game fishes 
published. Describes in detail ninety species and 
varieties of game fish. Many illustrations and 
frontispiece and cot er jacket incolor. Large 12mo 
Silk Cloth. Net $3.00 


STEWART & KIDD CO. 
SRS RERESESESEESEE SEES eeee eee eee sees 
Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 

Please send me FREE your illustrated 
Catalog of Sport, Travel and Fishing Books. 
also name of local dealer from whom they may 
be purchased 


Name 
Addre SS 
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different gauges. Not all the pellets in any 
pattern are what is known as “eflectives”— 
sound shot which have not been deformed 
in passing thru bore and choke. The rule 
is that the smaller the bore and the smaller 
the pellet, the greater the percentage of de- 
fectives which will straggle up and find their 
way into the 30-inch pattern. It has been 
learned thru careful tests by the authors, 
and also by one of the large ammunition con- 
cerns, that while a full-choked 12-gauge will 
pattern 70 per cent, yet the effective pellets 
which will be found in that circle will be 
only 50 per cent. The other 20 per cent, to- 
gether with the remaining 30 per cent, being 
only the tail to the kite, strung out, not get- 
ting to the flying mark in time to be of any 
use, not having enough penetration to be of 
any use if they did hit. The 10-bore would 
retain about 55 per cent of its charge as 
effectives, and the 20 would fall off to 45 
per cent. All of which, it is to be granted, 
would make a material difference in the kill- 
ing range of the bores. 

The greatest and gravest problem before 


| the ammunition factories is to be able to so 


load their cartridges that the whole 70 per 
cent which a gun patterns shall be effective 
pellets, pellets which reach the target in a 
compact body, not strung out in a long tail, 
deformed and useless. That this cannot be 
done at present may be proved by shooting 
like cartridges at 20 yards, at 40 and at 60. 
At 20 yards the 70 per cent gun at 40 yards 
will show some 85 per cent in a 15-inch cir- 
cle, while at 60 yards, distance increased 
one-half and circle the same, to 45 inches, 
the pattern will fall off to 55 per cent. The 
difference shows pretty clearly the number 
of deformed stragglers in the flying charge. 
A lot of knocked-out pellets which found 
their way into the 15-inch at 20 yards have 
dropped out before they get to 40, and a 
further percentage is lost under 60. If pel- 
let deformation could be ended, shot string- 
ing would end also, and shot patterns would 
begin to register the true value of the load. 

Another problem that the wing shooter has 
to contend with is variation in velocity and 
variations in patterns. A 12-bore trap gun 
might show an average pattern of 300 No. 
7% shot, but in a series of shots some pat- 
terns would fall as low as 275, and others 
would count up 325, a difference of 50 pel- 
lets. Now, in guns as in other things, the 
strength of the chain is to be taken as that 
of its weakest link. The range of a gun is 
not to be taken as the distance it will some- 
times kill, but as the distance it will kill 
practically all of the time. A trap shooter 
hates to tolerate a gun which he knows is 
liable to miss one bird in a hundred; and 


the field shot who is aware that his gun will 
lose a certain percentage of his birds, how- 
ever perfect his holding, is quite apt to 
cheerfully saddle all his misses on the gun. 

As to uniformity of velocity, that is what 
the shooter banks on in making his allow- 
ance for lead. We have the figures for one 
test of a 12-bore, load 3 drams, 14 ounces 
of chilled 6s, velocity taken at 50 feet, 
wherein the extreme variation in velocity was 
78 feet. One load was traveling 78 feet 
faster than another, both cartridges being 
loaded precisely alike. It is pretty hard to 
see how both loads could be equally effective 
on a crossing bird. It is obvious that the 
marksman could not possibly make the cor- 
rect lead for both loads. Henry Sharp has 
this to say about irregularity of velocities, 
and we might add that he leaves little fur- 
ther to be said: 

“For my own shooting I would far rather 
have cartridges with a velocity even so low 
as 950 feet, provided I knew what I had to 
start with, and that this velocity would be 
constant, than I would have those having a 
nominal velocity of 1,200 feet per second, 
and yet ranged from 1,400 to 1,000 feet. The 
best shot who ever handled a gun could not 
hope to perform creditably with the latter, 
whereas he might shoot really well with the 
former, once accustomed to the reduced ve- 
locities.” 

Now, readily granting the truth of Mr. 
Sharp’s position, and with equal readiness 
granting that we can never have small-bore 
rifle velocities in a shotgun, nevertheless a 
couple of hudnred feet higher velocity at the 
target would be a great thing in a shotgun— 
if it could be had without a reduction in 
pattern. No less in a shotgun than in a rifle, 
killing power is the result of striking energy, 
and striking energy is as the square of the 
velocity. A missile which struck a blow of 
221 foot-pounds at a velocity of 1,000 feet 
would strike with 319 foot-pounds at 1,200 
feet. Shooters are now asking for higher 
velocities, not for 2,000 feet-second, but for 
something greater than 1,000. Having se- 
cured an increased velocity of even 200 feet, 
many fowl would be killed stone dead which 
now escape with the loss of feathers. If the 
increased velocity could only be had at the 
expense of pattern, however, that would be 
another story. We are hopeful that in- 
creased velocities may be had without a loss 
of pattern—with, indeed, a gain in pattern. 
It all remains to be seen. 

For the benefit of those who might desire 
to increase velocities and killing power by 
adding to the powder charge we are append- 
ing a table. The figures in this table were 
furnished by the Du Pont Powder Company. 


12, 16 and 20 GAUGES 
Powder, Du Pont; shell, 12-gauge Leader, 2% inch; wads. G. P. No. 13, Black Edge *4 inch 
B. E. regular; temperature, 62; barometer, 29; humidity, 68 per cent; velocity taken at 50 


feet; average velocity over a 100-foot course; number of rounds, 10 for each load and the 
average taken; shot, Tatham’s No. 6. 
12-GAUGE 
Bore 12 Load Pressures Tons Per Sq. In. Extreme Mean 
Powder Shot Minimum Maximum Average Mean Variation Variation 
3 1% oz. 2.81 4.27 3.40 984 78 19.2 
3M 1% 02. 2.90 3.95 3.50 1002 64 jy 
3% 1% oz. 2.92 4.05 3.58 1031 54 14.2 
3% 1% oz. 3.75 4.88 4.35 1079 45 8.8 
4 1% oz. 3.98 oa) 4.75 1114 53 12.8 
16-GAUGE 


Leader 27-inch case; wadding same as above; thermometer, barometer 


and humidity 


practically the same; Tatham’s chilled 6s. 


21, 1 oz. 3.28 3.65 3.43 975 50 10.4 

28; 1 oz. 3.41 3.98 3.68 1013 38 11.4 

3 1 oz. 3.80 4.65 4.18 1038 47 14.1 

31 1 7. 3.90 4.88 4.38 1051 66 18.5 

3Y 1 oz. 4.02 4.98 4.50 1061 70 20.6 
20-GAUGE 


Leader 


2% inch; wads, G. P. No. 20, 2 B. E. 4 inch. 
are changed to %4 inch; other conditions the same; Tatham’s No. 6 shot. 


As the load increases the *%& wads 


2 ™ OZ. 4.32 5.23 4.71 968 31 6.1x 
21 % oz. 4.98 5.93 5.45 1011 41 12.0 
2% 7% oz. Sar 6.26 5.76 1062 64 15.8 
3 % oz. 6.26 6.72 6.49 __ Pressure too high to take velocity 
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tests were made, is to be taken as a good 
type of the bulk smokeless powders, prob- 
ably not having any superior as far as veloci- 
ties are concerned. The dense smokeless 
powders would bear less variation in charges. 
Du Pont powder is quite flexible, but seems 
to do its best work so far as regularity of 
pressures and velocity are concerned at about 
four and a half tons. At around this figure 
and up to five tons the mean variation for a 
12-gauge, load 3%4 drams 1% ounces, is 8.8 
feet; for a 16-gauge, load 3 drams 1 ounce, 
it is 14.1; for the 20, load 244 drams, % 
ounces, it is 6.1. The corresponding mean 
average velocities are 1,079 for the 12, 1,038 
for the 16, and 984 for the 20. Apparently 
safe, tho heavy, charges would be: for the 12, 
4 drams; for the 16, 34%; for the 20, not 
over 2%. Whenever average variations or 
maximum variations begin to increase 
greatly, additions to the powder charge are 
a waste of powder, the loss being greater 
than the gain. Regarding pressures, how- 
ever, this is to be considered. For a given 
section of a barrel, with, say, a five-ton pres- 
sure, the strain upon the steel of a large bore 
will be greater than a small, this for the rea- 
son that there are more square inches in the 
larger tube. 

As a matter of fact, all our present smoke- 
less shotgun powders are large-bore powders. 
Much higher velocities could be obtained 
from a ten-bore with them than any given 
here, and still higher in an 8-gauge. The 
reason for this is that with increased pres- 
sure or resistance, which amounts to the 
same thing, the powders burn much faster, 
a'l being consumed within a few inches of 
the breech, power being wasted in strain 
rather than in drive. It follows that in such 
a gun as a 20 or a 28, additions to the pow- 
der charge show little gains in velocity, 
while the pressure mounts to the dangerous. 
All this will become apparent when we treat 
powders, 

Gun Talk - No. 16 

Chauncey Thomas 

Time was when the .38-40 was not much 
of a sixgun; the .44-40 was the best of the 
four standard single actions; then in point 
of merit came the .45 Peacemaker, then the 
.08-40, and last the .32-20. But today, while 
for general use the .32-20 is still at the bot- 
tom of the list, the .38-40 has taken first 
place for an outdoor cartridge in a revolver, 
the .44-40 second, the .45 third, and the 
32-20 still last, as just mentioned. The 
cause of this change of place is due solely 
to smokeless powder and metal-case bullets. 
(s for actual killing power in meat and not 
on paper, the .45 probably still remains first, 
vet the .45 cartridge is loaded only with a 
lead bullet, and at a less velocity and con- 
sequently lower striking force than it was 
loaded in the old days with black powder 
and the same bullet. Foot-pounds do not 
always mean killing power, remember; and 
while the metal-cased bullet of the .38-40 
soing 1,000-1,100 foot-seconds with its 180 
erains is a terror from a sixgun, still there 
is some unknown power of death in the 
slower, heavier bullet, which perhaps puts 
the good old 250-grain slug of the .45 ahead 
in execution. And this power of the .45 
probably holds good over the .38-40 for all 
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Four Party Suit Case Outfit 
(completely equipped) $45.00 





Two Burner Kit 
(equipped) .........-.. $ 


Two Burner Ki 
(all equipment packe J 
inside) 





ranges, from muzzle to as far as one can | Ge 


throw the bullets. The .38-40 has a flat nose. | , 3 


hence more air resistance on the point than 
has the more-or-less pointed .45 bullet; also 
the .38-40 bullet is lighter than the .45 bul- 
let by 70 grains, and while the .45 has .055 
of an inch more diameter, hence that much 
more air to displace, still I believe that the 
extra weight, the pointed end and the slower 
velocity of the .45 enables it to hold its 
power to a greater extent at all ranges than 
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provides all the joys of camping with 
none of the muss and fuss. Enjoy 
the comforts of home cooking while 
outdoors. 


Auto Kamp Kook Kit burns gasoline — same 
grade you use in your car. Gives a steady 
hot blue flame which a thirty mile wind will 
not blow out. Folds up like a suit case with 
all equipment inside— light, compact, and 
efficient. 


Most good dealers sell Auto Kamp Kook Kits 
and Ovens. If yours 

doesn’t, he can get 
them for you, or 
you can order 
direct. Complete 
information and 
prices will be 
mailed upon 
request. 





Prentiss-Wabers 
Stove Company 
190 Spring Street 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
One Burner Kit—folded 


(all equipment packed 
inside) 








Made of stamped steel, reinforced and strongly 
riveted. When open it measures 12"x11"x 11", Jj 
and folds up to 12"x 11"x 2", weighing only 514 
Ibs. Auto Kamp Kook Oven fits the two burner 
Auto Kamp Kook Kit, and the combination 
makes possible all the joys of home cooking 
while outdoors. Price complete......... 
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THE THREE 
BEST BETS 











Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


WILL H. DILG, famous authority, says: 
“The Fly Rod Wiggler is too good. It 
catches too many fish. It gives the fish 
hog too big a chance.” 

No doubt this is true, but there are tens of 
thousands of men who enjoy fishing for the 
sport. For instance one wrote that he took 
65 fine small mouth bass in one day and re- 
turned all but half a dozen. A world famous 
tournament caster says he gets so much en- 
joyment from watching the bait work he 
doesn’t care whether he gets any fish or not, 
but he gets plenty. So if you are after either 
fish or sport or both Jamison’s Fly Rod 
Wiggler is sure to please you. They cast 
easily on any ordinary fly rod and lift without 
a splash or strain on the rod. No substitute 
or imitation will do this, so be sure that you 
get the original Eight lifelike patterns: 
Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side Min- 
now, Red Head, Yellow Perch, all Yellow, 
All White and All Red. Three sizes Trout, 
1144 in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; Large,2% in. 


65c each. Four in vest pocket box, $2.60 





The Shannon Twin Spinner 


Everybody knows the Shannon, and from 
the number we turn out it looks like everyone 
was using it. But if you have not used it 
you have a great joy awaiting you. It will 
enable you to fish with ease in any kind of 
weeds, lilies, stumps or snags and make 
catches that will open your eyes. Many fine 
catches have been made with this bait in 
waters that had been thought fished out. 
There is no other bait that will catch as 
many fish as the Shannon. Try it and you 
will say so, too. Order now while you think 
of it. Your money back if you are not satis- 
fied. Made with Red, White or Yellow Fly. 
Also natural Bucktail. 


Price, each, 85 cents 










THE 


JAMISON 


SPECIAL 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 
Wooden Minnows 
50 Yds. 16 Ib. Test 
No. 4 










Jamison’s Special Silk Casting Line 
is so soft and flexible and runs off the reel so 
smoothly and evenly that the dreaded back- 
lash is to a large degree eliminated. It is 
strong and durable and gives splendid ser- 
vice. We positively guarantee it to be the 
best line that can be had at any price. 


No. 4, 16 Ib. test. For casting plugs, 50 yds. $1.75 
No. 5, 12 Ib. test. For lighter lures, 50 yds. 1.50 


Send for our catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, Etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
sat 736 South — 


























Mention Outdoor Life—it will help us both. 
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| the .38-40 bullet. 





The .38-40 bullet is really 
a .40-caliber, as I presume all sixgun men 
know. The .45 Colt is really .455 in most 
cases, but actual meéasuring shows that in 
round figures .40 for the .38-40 and .45 plus 
for the .45 Colt is near enough for our pur- 
poses here. Differences of .001 of an inch 
in caliber of revolver bullets when out in the 
air is too fine a distinction to be of much 
use one way or the other, altho such varia- 
tions are often all important before the bul- 
let leaves the muzzle. 

The .44-40 is an excellent compromise. I 
am not speaking of black powder loading, 
remember, but of the best factory ammuni- 
tion we can buy today. That means smoke- 
less and metal case, either hard or soft-nose, 
for the .32-20, the .38-40 and the .44-40, but 
a lower pressure smokeless powder charge 
and an all-lead bullet for the .45 cartridge. 

Several times I have stated in these pages 
in answer to the constant question, “What is 
the best outdoor revolver?” that in my 
opinion the .44-40 S. A. Colt is—with 5%- 
inch barrel. Now, let me add something to 
that—an extra cylinder for the .44 Special, 
which will, of course, also handle the .44 
Russian cartridge. Now, one can use .44 
Special or .44 Russian sub-loads, factory 
made, for small game or light target work. 
The .44 S. A. Colt with two interchangeable 
cylinders will thus handle three kinds of 
cartridges—the .44-40, the .44 Special and 
the .44 Russian—and several loadings of 
these three, hence gives a choice of half a 
dozen factory loads for one gun, more or 
less. This is often an important item when 
far from supplies, and one has to buy what 
he can get, or borrow from a passing outfit. 
And it will pay to have adjustable sights on 
that .44 S.A. Colt, too, for various cart- 
ridges, for it will group differently, and fixed 
sights are not practical on a gun where one 
shifts its loading. 

If one can get a rear Smith & Wesson 
target sight, with several extra slides of dif- 
ferent elevations, then his problem is solved. 
Have the sight groove of the S.A. Colt cut 
out square, and to fit the spring of the 
Smith & Wesson target sight, with a notch 
in the frame in the rear just ahead of the 
hammer, and all goes well and makes a neat 
job. I understand the .44 Smith & Wesson 
Special target sight fits the best. But today 
it seems impossible to get extra parts for a 
six-gun of any kind, to say nothing of extra 
target sights. I am told (but it may be like 
all other “war stories”) that the Smith & 
Wesson factory has not made any target 
sights for several years, and it is not certain 
when they will be making them again. This 
is just lip-to-ear information, remember, for 
I would like to know definitely myself, but 
can find out nothing that is reliable. 

Now, someone may arise and say that the 
.44-40-caliber is .425 and the .44 Special is 
.43. Correct. But I have measured several 
Colt S. A. guns chambered for the .44 
Special and others for the .44 Russian, and 
I notice, at least in the guns under my in- 
struments, that the barrels of the .44 
Specials, the .44 Russians and the .44-40 all 
measured practically alike, all more or less 
.425. The Colt people evidently expected the 
.44 Special and the .44 Russian bullets (they 
are exactly alike, by the way) would crowd 
thru the barrel meant for the .425-caliber of 
the .44-40. 

Here again paper figures do not work out 
in practice, for I find that actual measuring 
of various guns gives all kinds of slight 
variations. It is seldom, for instance, that 1 
find all six chambers of a cylinder alike, 
either Colt or Smith & Wesson. So with un- 
even measurements in all sixguns, the slight 
difference between the .44-40 and the .44 
Special barrels can be safely ignored, es- 
pecially for holster needs. I am not talking 
target guns here just now, remember. When 
cartridges vary as much as .002 of an inch 
in one box, and when most cartridges 


are out-of-round by about .001 inch or even 
more, it does not pay to be too cranky about 
less vital measurements. 

On the other hand, what Smith & Wesson 
.44 guns I have measured I find that the bar- 
rels were evidently meant for the .44 Special, 
and the .44-40 could make the best of it. 
As the .44-40 may and usually does have 
metal case on the bullet, this over-caliber 
does not matter much, altho 1 suppose much 
use would gas-cut the gun in time. But the 
barrel will get rusted and pitted from lack 
of care and all-day rains and other hard- 
ships of the trail on all guns long before 
theoretical gas-cutting would discover itself, 
if ever. 

I love the old .45 Peacemaker, of course. 
as does every frontier-born Westerner, but | 
will calmly admit that today my preference 
for it is largely a matter of sentiment. The 
.45 S.A. Colt I have, that took so long to 
get into shape, with the best skill of Peter- 
son and Lee Knapp, is, I have no doubt, “the 
best .45 in America,” but actually to hit 
things outdoors my .38-40 Bisley Colt will 
beat it. The .45 is accurate, and is the only 
accurate .45 I know of much beyond 20 
yards. Mine will keep its holes in the 8-inch 
black bull of the S.A. target at 100 yards 
with a rest without any trouble, and so will 
the .38-40; also the other two calibers, the 
.44-40 and the .32-20, for that matter, with 
metal patch bullets; but of the four loads ] 
think the .38-40 the most accurate. In fact. 
I personally believe the .38-40 metal case 
soft-nosed cartridge is not only more accur 
ate than the other three just mentioned, but 
is more accurate than the .44 Special, but 
not more accurate than the same bullet with 
smaller chamber space, the .44 Russian. All 
this at known distances, of course. 

But the advantage of the .38-40 shows up 
instantly outdoors when one has to judge 
distances. With my 5%%-inch barrel .38-40 
Bisley Colt if I held at 6 o’clock on the bull 
of the standard 20 yards target, about 3-inch 
bullseye, I could stay in that bull at all 
ranges from muzzle up to about 60 yards. 
At 25-30 yards the bullets, of course, were 
cutting the black at 12 o’clock, and at 50-60 
yards the bullets were cutting the black at 
6 o'clock, but still they were in the black 
3-inch bull at all ranges from muzzle to 
50-60 yards with the same sighting. And the 
.38-40 metal patch is the only sixgun load | 
know of that will do that. The good old 
famous .44 Russian load needs lots of air. 
so to speak, and would need almost a 6-8 
inch bull to do the same thing. 

Now, there is still another item in favor 
of the .38-40 over all other sixgun loads for 
outdoors. Remember, I gladly concede 
everything to the .38 Special for target work. 
and it is a mighty good outdoor load, too. 
but we are talking of the bigger guns here. 

The advantage I just mentioned of the 
.38-40 is that it has a velocity of 1,000-1,100 
foot-seconds, which is about the same that 
can be had from the 10-inch .22 pistols with 
the modern .22 L.R. 250 yards loading. Thus 
one can use the pistol at light expense for 
outdoor practice and transfer to the .38-40 
with no trouble at all as to judging dis- 
tances, etc. Now, turn from the .22 pistol 
to some of the slower and bigger loads, like 
the .44 Special or the .45 Colt, and the .22 
practice often seems a positive drawback. 
for it puts one all at sea about over or under 
holding for various distances with all other 
sixgun loads at the longer outdoor ranges. 
with the single exception of the .38-40. 

Windage with a sixgun can be forgotten. 
for no one I know or know of can shoot any 
sixgun in the wind. Some time ago I was 
doing pretty fair work for me in the “Pit” 
at any old range from 20-odd up to about 
120 yards. Tin cans, holes in the claybank. 
and all that. My .45 is sighted to hit just 
on the line at 50 yards with U. M. C. smoke 
less cartridges in the short shells; hence for 
target work at 50 yards I hold the center of 
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the bull. At 100 yards I hold at 12 o’clock | 
and hit center of bull; that is, I hold four | 


inches higher at 100 yards than at 50 yards, 
with the .45 sighted to a horizontal line at 
50 yards. This makes it hard to hold on an 
8-inch bull at 100 yards, of course, as I can- 
not see the bull clearly—just a glimmer of 
black over the front sight of the .45. All 
this in a dull, even Colorado light, remem- 
ber. A bright day will pull the group down 
on the 100 yards target easily one foot or 
more, due to the reflection of light from the 
top of the front sight, thus making a man 
shoot under without realizing it. 

But with the .38-40 I have to hold only 
about 1-32 of an inch of my front sight above 
the line of the rear sight to hit the same at 
100 yards that I do at 50 yards with the front 
sight even with the top of the rear sights. 
If I hold just at the top of a tincan at any 
distance from near to far, say up to 100-125 
yards, the bullet will hit the can somewhere 
between top and bottom, where with the .45 
I would either shoot over or under the same 
can. This is assuming I hit the can, of 
course. I miss it occasionally. 

But with the .22 pistol, the .38-40 and the 
.45 all before me, also the .38 Special, I find 
that my .22 helps me out much more with 
the .38-40 than it does with the other three 
guns. So, considering all the pros and cons, 
and that a man wants a good outdoor gun, 
wants a .22 to play and practice with, and 
that the practice with the .22 is practically 
equal practice with the .38-40, then if he 
shoots the cheaper .22 right along he is prac- 
tically always in practice with his .38-40. 
With the other big guns he would be out of 
practice, except hold and pull, of course, but 
these two items need judging of distance add- 
ed to put the bullet into an outdoor target. 


A Rebored .35 Springfield 


The .35 caliber remodeled Springfield, 
shown on page 306, was made for the writer 
by A. M. Pachmayr of Los Angeles, Cal. 
A worn-out Springfield barrel was used and 
rebored to about .35-caliber. The bullet 
used was the 250-grain soft-nose bullet of 
the .35 Winchester cartridge, and was 
swaged somewhat pointed. Swaging in- 
creased the diameter slightly, which was de- 
sirable since the barrel turned out a trifle 
over-size, and the regular factory .35-caliber 
bullets fit rather loosely. 

Springfield shells made by the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., were obtained from 
the factory before necking, and were necked 
down to .35-caliber in a special swaging tool 
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EIGHT SHOTS FROM RIFLE IN MACHINE 
REST ON DU PONT COVERED 
200-YARD RANGE 





and finished to the proper length. Before 
this operation the primers were removed and 
the mouths of the shells annealed by heating 
in a gas flame to just below dull redness. 
DuPont Improved Military Rifle Powder No. 
16 was the first powder used, and it was 
found that 51 grains gave better accuracy 
than 52 grains, which was the limit recom- 
mended by the manufacturers of the powder. 
lt would have been unwise to go above 52 
grains, as the primers (U. S. Cartridge Co.’s 
No. 8) showed evidence of sufficient pres- 
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Mullins “V" Bottom Boat 


A Luxurious Runabout 


That Fulfills Every 
Demand 


The universal need for a motor boat that meets every re- 
quirement has been met by the newest of Mullins 
steel boats---the ‘‘V" bottom. A trickle of power from 
its splendid motor sends it skimming over the water at a 
gentle pace to the delight of those who favor a lounging 
speed. For those who prefer racing speed a torrent of 
power is always in reserve to send them hurtling through 
the seaway. 


The distinctive “‘V’-shaped hull enables it to attain 
greater speed per h. p. than is possible with a round bot- 
tom boat. It is absolutely safe at either low or high 
speed. No rolling or danger of tipping. Shipping no 
spray, even in the roughest chop, it is a dry comfortable 
pleasure craft. Because of its shallow draft and puncture- 
proof construction it is well fitted for shoal waters. 


Fee aa LLG ee STEEL BOATS 


CANT SINK 


Ample air compartments fore and aft make Mullins boats 
safe as lifeboats. The steel hull rides light and retains 
its shape. No seams to open. No calking or scraping 
necessary. Can't leak, warp, rot or waterlog. No boat- 
house needed. Low upkeep. Powered with the finest 
marine motors. 


Mullins boats are known and used all over the world. 
Over 70,000 now in service. Designed and built in the 
world’s largest boat factory. 

Write for complete description of the new Mullins ““V" bottom 


steel boat. New catalog showing many types of power boats, 
rowboats and canoes will be mailed to you on request. 


THE MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


Boat Department 


642 DEPOT ST. SALEM, OHIO 
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shooting. 





No. 2A with Disc 
for Target Shoot- 
ing, $6.00. 





No. 2Aiwith Dise 
Removed for 
Quick Shooting. 








13,006 Straight 


T° break 13,006 glass balls with- 


out a miss requires quick, sure 


Denver crack shot, did it with 
Lyman Sights. 





No. 5B Combination 
Front Sight for All- 
round Shooting, $2.00 





As Seen 
Through 
a Lyman 
Rear Sight 


Capt. A. H. Hardy, a 


LYMAN 
SiIGHrs 


Better Your Aim 
by bringing the rear sight circle 
closer tothe eye and farther from 
the front sight. This lessens the 
lateral variation and eliminates 
the old difficulty of lining up front 
and rear sights, thus making 
quick, accurate shooting 
possible. Just cover the object 
with the front sight and fire. 


Whether for long, careful aim 
at target or quick shot at flying 
ball or bounding game, Lyman 
Sights meet your most exacting 
requirements. Easily mounted. 
At your dealer's; or give us your 
make, model and caliber. 


Write for Literature 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 
85 West St., P 
Middlefield, Conn. 






















FOR CATALOG AND 





iS 
ASK ANY HARDWARE OR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


OR SEND 64 IN STAMPS BOOKLE 





OF ASTONISHING EXPERIENCES 
OF SILENCER USERS 











» THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
86 HomesTeAD Ave.Hartroro, CT. 

















FIELD GLASSES 


Binoculars — Telescopes 
Pre-War Prices 
FREE TRIAL 
Catalog Free 


THE AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


Dept. OL-1., 1121 First Street. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 











sure and the recoil seemed much _ heavier 


than the .30 Springfield. 

The Remington Arms Company kindly de- 
termined the velocity of this load and found 
it to be 2,190 feet per second, to which about 
30 feet per second is to be added to give the 
With the rifle sighted 


velocity at the muzzle. 


to hit the point of aim at 40 yards, the ele- 
vations on the No. 48 Lyman sight, as de- 
termined by a few groups shot in the prone 
position, were found to be 2 to 3 minutes 
for 100 yards, 5 minutes for 200 yards, and 
9 to 10 minutes for 300 yards. 

Some further trials with the newer pow- 
ders were made with this rifle at the experi- 
mental station of the Du Pont de Nemours 
Company. A visit to this station will well 
repay any sportsman interested in the sub- 
ject of ballistics, and he will carry away 
with him much valuable information. To 
choose a suitable powder, to determine the 
velocity by chronograph and the accuracy 
by machine rest is the work of an hour or 
so for their experts. Du Pont’s I. M.R. No. 
171% was thought to be best adapted to this 
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Effectiveness of Revolver Cartridges on Man 
Lloyd F. Brown 


UCH has been written about the effi- 

ciency of the different revolver and 
automatic pistol cartridges in this magazine, 
the opinions being based on observation of 
their effect on different animals and the 
energy and penetration credited to them in 
the ballistic tables of our several ammuni- 
tion factories. Someone is always trying to 
show why this or that cartridge is the best 
for use against man. ‘With the exception 
of two or three cases where someone heard 
of this or that happening to some holdup or 
robber, I have no recollection of seeing 
any opinions given based on actual observa- 
accredited and official reports of 





tion or 
gun fights and circumstances surrounding 
them. My curiosity having been whetted to 


a feather edge, I made a visit to police 
headquarters of this city (Kansas City, Mo.) 
the other day to see if I could learn from 
the officers themselves anything of the ef- 
fects of revolver cartridges. I was helped 
in my search thru the police casualty re- 
ports by Drill Master Toberin, and to his 
kindness I am indebted for the stories sur- 
rounding the reports which I picked as giv- 
ing some real information on the knockout 
some of the most popular cart- 


power of 
| ridges. 

The first report I noticed was that of a 

| negro, who in an altercation over a woman, 
| was thru the bowels with a .45 Colt 
revolver. While the shot ended the dispute. 
the negro walked two blocks from the scene 
of the shooting, where friends called the 
| police. When the ambulance arrived he 
walked from the house where he had taken 
| refuge out to the ambulance. He died two 
days later in the hospital. This bullet went 
clear thru and out the back. 

A party held up a restaurant here, several 
months ago (not that there haven’t been lots 
of them held up since). He was careless 
and the proprietor grabbed a .45 Bisley Colt 
from under the counter and shot him (the 
robber). He was knocked down but jumped 
to his feet and ran two blocks and climbed 
into an ordinary dirt wagon. The police 
were summoned and when they arrived, 

| about twenty minutes later, he immediately 
| opened fire on the officers, which they re- 


shot 





special .35 cartridge, and the charge deter- 
mined upon was 57 grains, which will just 
leave a little air space in the shell. Whelen 
in “The American Rifle” states that the .35 
Winchester factory cartridge gives a muzzle 
velocity of 2,200 feet per second, correspond- 
ing to a muzzle energy of 2,687 foot-pounds. 





How the gun looked after the finishing 


touches had been put on it 


As this load gave a muzzle velocity of 2,400 
feet per second, the muzzle energy should 
be 3,200 foot-pounds in round numbers, or a 
gain of 19 per cent. In the writer’s opinion 
this rifle represents a distinct improvement 
over the .35 Winchester, both in balance and 
in killing power. 

The eight-shot group illustrated in the dia- 
gram was shot in a machine rest on the 200- 
yard covered range at the Du Pont experi- 
mental station. Unfortunately some cart- 
ridges were wasted in getting the right sight- 
ing, and there were not enough left for ten 
shots. The accuracy of this load could prob- 
ably be improved by a better fitting bullet 
than was available at the time. (The original 
group covered an 8-inch circle.—Editor.) 

Mo. E. Macuincxkropt, Jr. 


turned. The man was hit in a couple of 
places and killed. At the autopsy, held at 
the morgue, a .45-caliber bullet was found 
imbedded in the extreme lower end of his 
heart. This man was killed by a .38-caliber 
long Colt cartridge from the policeman’s 
gun, as that is the caliber used here. While 
they use the Colt Army Special, S. & W. 
Military and Colt Police Positive Special. 
all of which will take the .38 Special cart- 
ridge, the .38 long is the regulation for the 
police department of Kansas City, and most 
of the officers use it instead of the Special. 

John Searles, a street car conductor, was 
going home late at night and was held up. 
He grappled with the robber and in the 
scuffle was shot. The bullet penetrated the 
spleen and he collapsed instantly. He died 
about fifteen minutes later. The bullet that 
killed him was from a .38 Special cartridge. 

Last year one of the worst bandit gangs 
that has existed since the time of the James 
boys was broken up here, most of the mem- 
bers being killed or captured. This gang 
was known as the Jones gang, the leader 
being Dale Jones. who is reputed to have 
successfully held up twenty-three banks and 
no one knows how many other institutions. 
and at the time of his death had plans on 
him for the holding up and robbing the 
Federal Reserve Bank here, which is the 
biggest job ever contemplated so far as I 
know. The Federal Reserve has a good 
many million in currency on hand all the 
time. After this gang had held up a num- 
ber of banks here in rapid succession, suc- 
cessfully, the police got a description of the 
car they were driving, and a car answering 
this description was noticed. full of young 
men, in the south part of the city. It was 
followed and they were seen to get out and 
go into a house in one of the best residence 
districts of Kansas City. This place, by the 
way, was one block directly behind the one 
in which I was living at that time. A cal! 
was sent to headquarters and the plaee was 
surrounded by the pick of Kansas City’s 
police. They were armed with .30-30 rifles 
and .38-caliber revolvers. Officer Toberin, 
whom I have mentioned, went into the 
house, accompanied by a couple of other 
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officers. The gang had become aware of 
their danger and had prepared to fight their 
way out. Upon entering one of the rooms, 
Kansas City Blackie, Jones’ lieutenant and 
right-hand man, fired a .45-caliber automatic 
pistol point blank in Toberin’s face. The 
bullet missed, but the powder flash burned 
his face and made him blind for about two 
months. Toberin’s companion immediately 
fired and struck Blackie in the left side. 
The bullet, a  .30-30 full metal-patched, 
angled up and came out of his right shoul- 
der, taking part of the shoulder-blade with 
it. He fell instantly, but lived about an 
hour. Other of the officers were having 
their hands full with the rest of the gang. 
One officer was shot thru the right side 
with a .25-36 Marlin, but he kept his feet 
and killed his man and walked a block and 
then waited thirty minutes for an ambu- 
lance, when he climbed in. He recovered. 
Dale Jones was not with this part of his 
gang when they were captured and he and 
a woman companion, Blackie’s sister, fled 
to Denver, where he was expected. He had 
stopped at a gasoline filling station when an 
auto with two police in it drove up one side 


of the station and another from the other | 


side. Jones noticed this and leaped into 
his machine. One of the officers raised his 
arm to fire but Jones beat him to it and a 
bullet from his 9 mm. Luger shattered the 
officer's hand. He got away, but was later 
killed, with his companion, in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Word had gone ahead of him 
and when he drove up to a filling station, 
word was sent that a man answering Jones’ 
description had driven up. Several deputy 
sheriffs, armed with riot guns, stepped out 
at him as he was raising the hood of his 
car to put lubricating oil into his engine. 
He was ordered to put up his hands, which 
he did, saying, “Don’t shoot, you’ve got 
me,” at the same time dropping down be- 
lind the car. He raised up instantly and 
started to open fire with a Luger and a Colt 
revolver when a charge of buckshot hit him 
in the head. His woman companion had 
not been idle and had just killed a deputy 
with a .30-30 thru the chest and was driving 
away when another charge of shot struck 
her and killed her. The officers didn’t know 
it was a woman until they ran to the car. 

\ party here, becoming despondent, shot 
himself in the temple with a .32 Colt auto- 
matic. Tho he was unconscious, he didn’t 
die for twenty-four hours. 

We have all of us heard of the man who 
was so hard that he could catch bullets in 
his mouth and spit them out. This man 
lives in Kansas City. At least the only 
authentic one I know of lives here. Two 
negroes had an argument over the enormous 
sum of fifteen cents, and to put a stop to 
further argument one of them pulled a .45- 
caliber S. & W. Schofield model revolver 
from his pocket and shot his adversary in 
the mouth. The bullet knocked out all of 
his teeth on the left side of the mouth and 
broke the jaw, but he spit out his teeth and 


the .45-caliber bullet, and I saw the bullet. | 


Oh, hum! What’s the use? 

{n officer here engaged in a revolver duel 

with a negro bad man and was shot in the 
left breast with a .44-40 Colt revolver. He 
kept his feet and shot his assailant in the 
forearm, upper arm and shoulder with his 
38 Colt, and knocked him out and captured 
him. The .44-40 didn’t go thru, but glanced 
on a rib and followed it around his body, 
coming out of his back almost exactly oppo- 
site where it entered his breast. 
_E. J. Smith, gun man, was shot thru the 
heart by an officer and killed, with a .38 
Special. 

Lee McCoy, shot thru the lung with a .38 


long 


g, recovered. 


Sr 


pecial, lived about an hour. 
Ben Ignazo, shot in the stomach, with a | 














F. Manning, shot thru the liver with a .38 


“‘Man— Howdy!—Do You Know 
What ‘Real Fishin’ Means ?’’ 


Maybe you're one of the kind of birds that like to sit and 
“commune with nature’ and ‘“‘contemplate the beauties of the 
evening sunset.” 


If you are—don’t buy my lures! There 
are lots of other lures that that sort of angler 
can sit and flop around in the wet all day 
‘thout disturbing the reveries with so much 
as a single strike. Are there? You know 
it! I'll bet you’ve fallen for a tackleboxful 
before now! 


But if you’re a regular he-man with hair 
on your chest and a wholesome hunger to 
bring back something besides a coat of sun- 
burn to show the bunch at the hotel—then 
add my two lures to your piscatorial selling 
staff and find out what “real fishin’” is 
like! 


OSPREY DARDEV & , 







DETROIT, MICH. 


The Osprey Dardevle 


has been enticing bass and pike from their damp domiciles this 
two seasons past all over the country. And before that he 
filled frypans for a lot of close-mouthed coots here in Detroit 
for six years before I chased him out in the open by signing up 
with the inventor to put him on the market. 


And this is his offspring and running-mate 


OSPREY DARDEY; ¢ 






DETROIT, MicH 


“Dardevlet—Son of the Old Boy” 


who has just busted onto the market this season, after a few 
hundred stringers of ‘‘bass-test™’ and ‘‘pike-test’” and “‘pickerel- 
test. And the verdict is that he is as near ‘‘100%-proof as 
anything you are likely to run onto in a year's journey these days. 


Osprey Dardevlet—“Son of the Old Boy’— 
is just 2% inches long, 1 inch wide, regular 
weight 3-5 oz., light weight 2-5 oz. Eleven 
color combinations. 


The “old boy himself’—the original Osprey 
Dardevle—will set you back 85 cents at your 
dealer’s or direct by mail postpaid if your 
dealer hasn’t it. Made in eleven different 
color combinations and two weights, 1 oz. 
and 3-5 oz. Spoon is 3% inches long, width 
1 inch. 


Send Today for Your Osprey 
Silk Casting Line 


“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they. _ ar 
braided so they shoot thru the guides like greased lightning, and are 
guaranteed to stand anything except rough or Fe: ked guides 
“Osprey” lines have stood the test for ten years. | Ysprey”’ lines 
are made in 50-yard spools, and in 33 1-3-yard spools, 


Dealers are now getting them in. 


Send 85 cents each if dealer doesn’t carry. 


won't rot, ire 
“HERE’S WHAT THEY . 
- ALL SAY” 
Mr. Lov J. EPPINGER Fresno, Cal 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Str: the latter ob 


- ; ree photos of ‘ a os ~~ 2 ytaet . * reg tenn 
Po aa rad echoes qehmered sr — tainable two or three spools connected, as cesired. Prices as 
i 7 our Osprey 23-lb. line, Bris- b 
eet k Ghaceaneartnnl, ack wil 15-Ib. test, 50-yard spool, $2.00; 33 1-3-yard spool, $1 45 
ay that I have never had a line stand up 20-lb. test, 50 yard spool, $2.75: 33 1-3-yard spool, $2 
tor me like your lines have done. Used O3.Ib, test, 50-yard spool, $3.09; 33 1-3-yard spool, $2.40 
two of your lines al} last season and * . 88 r st — a as: 38 SP Leet aan $2 os 
they are as good as new today, which I 26-lb. test, yard spool, $3.2: ; tar S seo), 
consider @ remarkable performance— 30-lb. test, 50-yard spool, $3.75; -8-yard sp ; I 
as I have used them in salt as well as 12-lb. test special, 50-yard spool, $1.65 
fresh water and they are boo spe pag 
i] any length of time, ; a rae 7 
aaa sue So why should I The 26 and 30-Ib. test are suitable for salt water fishing as w ll 


not be s booster for the ‘‘Osprey? Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Respectfully yours, 
w 


F. GREVE 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


312 East Congress St. Dept.L, Detroit, Mich. 


as muscallonge and other large fish. 
for samples and dope sheet. 
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William Mills&Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 














OUR STOCK IS UNUSUALLY 
COMPLETE 
We mention, below, only a few 


SPECIAL ITEMS 
We, however, handle 


EVERYTHING For The ANGLER 








LOUIS RHEAD’S 


American Nature Flies 
WE ARE 
SOLE AUTHORIZED MAKERS 
OF THESE 
10 Patterns each for April, May, June and 
July Angling and three patterns of the poy 


pop- 
Price of all patterns, $2.50 


ular Shad Flies. 
Dozen. 


FLY CASTING TACKLE 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
“PARAGON”, 8 to 91% feet.............. $ 8.75 
“NONPARIEL”, 8 to 91% feet 
MILLS “STANDARD” 8 to 9'% feet 28.00 
H. L. LEONARD, 734 to 91% feet.... 50.00 

“INTRINSIC” LINES 
FOR WET OR DRY FLY 
30 Yards 
Size..D: for Heavy Rods.............. $9.00 Each 
Size..E: for Med. Rods................ 8.00 Each 


“INTRINSIC” LEADERS Each 
For Dry Fly—3 weights—7"™% feet......$0.60 





For Wet Fly—3 weights—6 feet.........:.. 45 
BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 

Per Doz 
Either Regular or Light Tied............. $1.50 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 

Per Doz 
On: Hooks No; 12 or 1b... ee $1.80 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank............ 2.20 





“Albion Waders” 


THE ONLY PERFECT WADERS 


Wading Stockings, stocking feet........ $14.00 
Light Wt. Stockings, stocking feet.... 16.00 


Wading Pants, stocking feet.............. 21.00 
Light Weight Wading Pants, stock- 
TO aE. | Sa ee eee COUR HN COR HEELS 24.00 





Bait Casting Tackle 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
The New Short Butt, long tip type 
$3.45 to $45.00 each 
LONG BARREL QUADRUPLE REELS 
$3.25 to $41.00 each 
HARD BRAIDED SILK CASTING 
LINES 


$1.40 to $3.15 per 50 yards 
ALL THE LATEST CASTING BAITS 





SPECIAL TACKLE BOOKLET contains 
full list of above, also many special goods, 
FISHING LAWS of UNITED STATES 
and CANADA, and COLOR PLATES of 
Flies. Copy will be mailed on receipt of 
~10-cent stamp. 
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.38 Special, lived two days, but was knocked 
out at once. 

John Ford and George Burns, while en- 
gaged in battle with two robbers, were both 
shot with .45 automatic pistols, but kept 
their feet and captured one of the robbers 
and killed the other. Ford was shot thru 
the left lung and Burns thru the shoulder. 
Neither man, as I have said, was knocked 
down, while one of the robbers, struck in 
the shoulder with a .38 Special, or long, I 
don’t know which, was knocked flat, and 
his companion was hit in the head and 
killed. 

Isaac Fenno was shot in the abdomen 
with a .38 long and knocked out at once. 
He died on the operating table. 

Jack Clifford, detective, was shot in the 
lung with a .45-caliber auto and recovered. 
He didn’t get his man, tho he was captured 
later, because his gun refused to go off for 
some reason. 

Arthur Dorsett, detective, was shot in the 
stomach with a .45 auto and lived two days. 
Both of these men were fighting William 
Jones, negro, who was hit in both arms and 
the shoulder by Dorsett and later captured. 
Both detectives were shot before they opened 
up on the negro, and neither was knocked 
down by the .45-caliber bullet. 

The officers, discussing the above episodes, 
all stated that they would just as soon have 
a .38 as a .45-caliber in any gun fight, and 
would rather for some reasons, as they were 
easier to carry and could be shot faster than 
the larger weapons, and as far as they had 
ever observed knocked a man out as quickly 


or quicker than the larger calibers. I saw 
numberless other records but the above 


should be enough to give a good idea of 
the effects of the calibers discussed. The 
police here formerly used the .38-40 Bisley 
Colt and they were unanimous in declaring 
the .38 Special in either Colt or Smith & 
Wesson far superior for effectiveness. Some 
of the officers I talked with have been in 
several fights where both officers and outlaws 
were killed, and none of them could be in- 
duced to use any other calibered weapon 
than the .38 if they had their choice. They 
have several objections to the automatics. 
One is that they don’t knock a man out as 
a revolver does. Another that they are not 
to be depended upon. Another is that in 
moments of excitement, when a second may 
mean your life, you don’t have time to work 
safety attachments and are most likely to 
forget it any way, and they told me several 
instances where men had been shot because 
they forgot to throw down their safeties. 
This is considerable of a wheeze but it 
should set at rest the doubts of those who 
had come to look on their .38s as a toy or 
a tinsel thing, because of the knocks this 


caliber has received from some of the big- 
bore fans, and should also cause the big-bore 
enthusiasts to look with more respect on 
the smaller caliber gun, and not to treat it 
with that disrespect some of them seem to 
feel for anything that shoots slugs smaller 
than a door knob. In fact, Officer Toberin 
says it doesn’t seem to make any difference 
what caliber you’re hit with—one has about 
the same effect as another, both hitting you 
in the same place. The main thing is to hit 
the other man first, and if your shot is any- 
where near center it will spoil his aim. 
Few men are knocked out instantly by 
gunshot wounds unless hit in the head, and 
most of them continue to shoot after being 
hit. So if you can get your shot in first 
and thus shatter his nerves and spoil his 
aim you’ve about won the battle. 

Strange as it may seem, the police records 
of this city show that the police guns have 
in the great majority of instances caused 
the quickest deaths and knockouts. The 
deaths from the .38-caliber weapons greatly 
exceed those of any other caliber, and the 
knockout effects put it in advance of the 
.44 or .45. This seems strange to me, but 
the records are here to prove it. There is 
one phase of the matter that shouldn’t be 
lost sight of, however, and that is that most 
of the men shot with .44s and .45s have 
been police officers, who are, as a class, a 
fine example of physical manhood, while the 
deaths due to the .38s have been those of 
outlaws, who may or may not have been phy- 
sically strong men. There are a number of 
instances on record where men have been 
killed instantly with the little .32s and even 
the .22s, as well as a lot with the regular 
.38 Smith & Wesson cartridge. A reading 
of the police records makes one hesitate to 
say which caliber is the best as the mor- 
tality lists do not favor any special caliber, 
when one takes into consideration the per- 
centage of people shot with other than the 
.38-caliber, with which more people have 
been shot than with any other caliber. One 
thing we do know, and that is that we want 
penetration enough to go thru clothing and 
reach a vital spot, and another is that the 
caliber should be large enough to break a 
bone. The .32s generally penetrate a bone 
and don’t break it, while the .383 and .45s 
always seem to break them. 

Taking it on the whole, it would seem that 
the .38-caliber is the best size weapon made. 
It can be carried without the inconvenience 
of the larger arms. The stocks fit the hand 
better than either the larger or smaller cal- 
ibered guns; it’s the most accurate cartridge 
made, has all the penetration necessary, and 
the bullet is of sufficient size to break bones 
and knock the victim out. Why carry a 


lot of unnecessary weight and bulk? 




















A YOUNG YUKON MOOSE THAT WAS NOT AFRAID 
Capt. J. P. Hubrick, the outfitter and guide of McCarthy, Alaska, in sending the above print, 


writes as follows: 


“While on Lake Creek, Y. T 


I took a little hunt with the camera one day 


and found a four-months-old bull calf that did not seem at all afraid, so I managed to get sev- 


eral exposures of him and secured a splendid picture after I drove him out of the heavy timber 
him.” 


into a little glade where the sun shown on 
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Progress in Hunting Rifles 


We live in an age of rapid and consist- 
ent progress in which each year records a 
substantial contribution to the arts, sciences 
and productive processes. Developments in 
the design and manufacture of firearms and 
ammunition have not been lacking, as wit 
ness smokeless powders and jacketed bul- 
lets, and yet we find that one of our manu- 
facturers still catalogs a model 1873 rifle. 
Furthermore, the same firm sells in large 
quantities a rifle of somewhat later date 
chambered for the same ammunition; and 
the rifle still more generally used—the .30-30 
carbine—dates back to 1895. In other words, 
a large proportion of our shooters still pre- 
fer rifles and ammunition designed from 
twenty-five to fifty years ago. This is a 
long time as judged by modern standards; 
a rather startling commentary on what we 
are pleased to call progress. 

To get this fact in proper perspective it is 
necessary to go back a few decades. The 
period of twenty-five years from 1850 to 1875 
saw the muzzle-loader at the pinnacle of its 
development, the evolution of the breech- 
loader, fixed ammunition, and finally the ap- 
pearance of the efficient repeater using cen- 
ter-fire cartridges. In 1875 a few “reaction- 
aries” may still have used the muzzle-loader, 
but there was no general disposition to pre- 
fer the arms in use at the beginning of the 
period, while today there is noted a marked 
preference for arms which, in all reason, 
snould have been obsolete years ago. This 
preference cannot be wholly ascribed to a 
perverse conservatism or to the matter of 
price; it is shared by some who are known 
to be critical and discriminating riflemen. 
We are forced to conclude, then, that grave 
doubt exists as to the value of the more 
recent developments. 

A brief survey is sufficient to show that 
these doubts are well justified. Progress in 
recent years has been along two general 
lines: first, we have the attempts at greater 
rapidity of fire as exemplified by the auto- 
matics; second, we have the development of 
the high velocity cartridge. It is generally 
agreed that the first is comparatively unim- 
portant; the second is the significant de- 
velopment. Undeniably it is easier to hit the 
target with the .250-3000 than with the .44 
W.C.F., particularly if the target is at 
long and unknown ranges or is in motion. 
The effect of the impact on the target is not 
always so satisfactory, due, perhaps, to de- 
fective bullet structure, and this is a vitally 
important point to the hunter. These high 
velocity cartridges are not yet well balanced. 
For military purposes, for which they were 
primarily developed, they are superb; for 
sporting uses they still leave something to 
be desired. 

We thus find that the significant improve- 
ments are due to the military, and that the 
private factories have not only given us little 
of themselves, but that they have not suc- 
cessfully adapted the military discoveries to 
sporting purposes. We need satisfactory 
pointed expanding bullets. They are not 
yet on the market. Of late years tremendous 
strides have been made in the manufacture 
of propellants. The shooters have not yet 
received the benefits. None of the factories 
offer a line of rifles and ammunition that is 
at once compact and comprehensive. One 
firm lists twenty-three models of guns and 
639 varieties of cartridges, and yet there is 
no factory-reduced load for the .30-’06. 
Fewer models and more simplicity would be 
better. We have today two cartridges which, 
between them, thoroly cover the entire field 
of military, game and target shooting. Both 
could be improved, and such improvement 
would be of infinitely greater importance 
than the appearance of new cartridges of the 
Same general type. In this matter the arms 
factories could well take a tip from the great 
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They’re rain-proof ! 


Duxbak clothes shed water like the feathers 
of a duck’s back. They keep you dry and com- 
fortable. 


Wear Duxbak—fishing, hunting, riding, camp- 
ing, engineering. 

Durable, soft, pliant, good looking, ventilated 
under the arms. Designed by skillful tailors 


who are also sportsmen and know a sports- 
man’s needs. 

Sold at prices that make them about the most econ- 
omical clothes youcan buy. Ask your dealer or write 
us for newest Style Book. 


NOTE: “Kamp-it” Clothes are like Duxbak but lighter in 
weight and not waterproofed — a special favorite of ladies. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 4 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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On sale by reliable dealers. 
our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


TENTOBED COMPANY, 


TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes, one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other style is suitable for 
sleeping on porch or lawn. Tentobeds 
roll up in a small package very light in 
weight, can be put up in 5 minutes, 
require no stakes or poles. Water- 
proof and Insect-proof, 

The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. They save the price they cost in Hotel bills in a few days. 
You are independent and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 
We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, also 
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3300 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to 
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L argest Distributors of~ 

Army and Navy and Com- 
plete Camping Goods in the East 
offers startling, unequalled values for those con- 
templating camping in the outdoors this season. 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 
New TENTS like illustration 
Boy Scout's Tent: size 5 | Wall Tent: size 7x7 ft., 


x7 ft., best quality | 10 oz. jane” 
duck complete $ duck 
with poles. 3. 00 | comple te _. 12.75 





Other size Tents at equally low prices. 
New Folding Army Cot, | Camp Wash Basin, 
like $ 50 | with stand $1. 50 


illustration complete 


Eom 25 


New Semites 0. D. rena | New 0. D. oe Khaki 
Wool Blanktt spuaranteed | Breeches Double, 
$2.75 


100 dallwool; $ Seat 
se 60x84 in... 5.95 Ro-entevesd 
Write for complete catalog containing 
everything for the Camper. 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfied 
Camping Equipment Co. 


250 Market St., Dept D. Newark, N. J. 


55¢ 
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CAL. PISTOL 
: That 
1s Shoots and Hits 
' Mu the Mark” 
fore i 
-QUICK deale Awody th 318 
. ** Inf. gal 
Ss HOTS, "Get the bast aa 
No Jams at least 


(iad “! 

~ a & & $5 
Get a Warner “‘Infallible’’ Automatic and teach the 
women how to plug the bull’s eye. Target shooting is 


intense, exciting sport ft xcellent training for nerves and 
eyes. Teaches self-reliance, confide nce and familiarity 
with weapons. Whata Shooter Says :‘‘Y our ‘infallible’ 


* Automatic Pistol is all that you claim and more. I put 
seven shots in bull’s eye one inch in diameter at distance 
- of twenty-five The accuracy of 


feet with the pistol. 


-this arm is unsurpassed by any regardless of price. 
Orange, N. J 


C. S. Hoffman, 157 Oakwood Avenue, 


FREE LESSON OFFER 
An authority has prepared for 
us, @ set of six lessons on the 
Art of Pistol Markmanship. 
These lessons are of marvelous 
value in the use and care Of a 
Warner“‘infallible’’ Automatic. 
Write today for illustrated cir- 
cular and terms of Free Lesson 
Ofter. 


KIRTLAND BROTHERS & CO., INC. 
96 Chambers St. (Dept. OL.) New York 


SAVE 257 to 607 


on slightly used 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


jem Cameras and Lenses of every description. Equal 
to new, Save money. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing hundreds of money saving bargains in 
<p slightly used and new cameras and supplies. All 
aoods soldon 10days' Free Trial. Money 
back if notsatisfied. You take nochances dealing with us 
We have been in the photographic business over 6 yrs. Write now 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 215 124 S. Wabash Av. Chicago, [IL 


DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 




















Carried on running board of any Autoorshipped by Express at regu- 
lar merchandice rate. 5 styles, 23 sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and substantial. Write for catalog 
of Motorboats, Rowhoats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes. 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 








automobile manufacturers who have achieved 
success by concentrating on a few models 
at a time. 

The manufacture of arms and ammunition 
is today concentrated among a few very 
large companies. Such a condition is rarely 
conducive to real progress. The elimination 
of the small shop is apparently a necessary 
part of our industrial system and is greatly 
to be regretted. A fertile field for original 
experiment is thereby lost. It is worthy of 
note that the development of the Springfield 
sporter, which is setting the style in rifle 
design, was made possible by the private 
gun maker. 

Of course, the manufactureer is not 
wholly to blame, for in the long run he has 
to turn out what the public wants. A keener 
and more insistent attitude on the part of 
the buyer is necessary if we are to see re- 
sults. The wants and desires of rifle users 
find expression chiefly in our magazines and 
in their columns frank criticism and com- 
ment would not fail to have effect. A mis- 
directed sentiment has had its result. Be- 


cause our model 1905 automobiles have 
served us faithfully we do not insist that 
the makers continually duplicate them and 
furnish spare parts indefinitely. We frankly 
realize that tho the old “bus” was good in 
its day, its day is past and that it had bet- 
ter be forgotten. Why, then, should we ask 
our rifle makers to continue the production 
of obsolete arms and to supply us with am- 
munition for them years after they have been 
superseded by newer and better models? 
After several years of abnormal conditions 
we are in a buyer’s market, and probably 
will continue to be in one for several years. 
The despised consumer is at last having his 
inning. In firearms let us make it the 
“lucky seventh.” Every tendency points that 
way. The Civil War gave the impetus that 
was largely responsible for the splendid de- 
velopments of that era. It is to be hoped 
that the experience and knowledge gained 
during the World War will have results 
equally glorious. 
Mass. 


‘THos. C. LAMPEE. 


Instructions for Making Hand-Made Bullets 
By “Bill’’ 


HEN we first began to experiment with 

modern bullet-making, we had no for- 
mer data to guide us. We were having all 
kinds of trouble in obtaining bullets for our 
6 mm. Lee, and were much put out, for we 
had time to kill and nothing to kill it with. 
We sat in the door of our coal shed, which 
we had converted into a shop or laboratory, 
had finished checking up some bullets that 
had been fired out of a “large bore” rifle to 
see if the bullets were really swaged to the 
size of the barrel, or were swaged to any 
extent, as had been stated, and idly picked 
up some fired .22 shells that lay near the 
door, began to “mike” them, when the idea 
came into our head, why not use these for 
jackets and make bullets? 

We had seen bullet swages or dies—in 
fact, had made them in ammunition plants, 
so thought our troubles were at a end; but 
we soon found that the standard die or 
swage, as used in machines, was not exactly 
fitted for a hand swage, and again we began 
to do some experimenting, and at last, after 
some dozen trials, evolved the swage as 
shown in Fig. 3. 

We had some trouble buying lead wire 
of the proper diameter, but this was settled 
later on, for one of the members of a com- 
mercial company was a gun “bug,” and we 
interested him to the extent of hustling up 
the wire. 


Our experience in ammunition factories 
again helped us, for when we started to size 
the shells, to get the rim out and also to 
get the outside diameter of the bullet, we 
found that they would stick and tear, where- 
upon we made up some thick soap-suds and 
put the cases into that. This was all of the 
lubricant needed, and we had no trouble 
after that. We used this same lubricant on 
the swage, when we put the lead wire and 
cases into that for swaging to shape. 

The various .22 cases are somewhat thinner 
than the jackets on the regular commercial 
ammunition, therefore it will be very well 
to take care that there is but very little lead 
left exposed at the point of the bullet, else 
the jacket may tear completely off the lead 
core. In the full jacketed bullets, there is 
no chance for the lead to escape, but we 
made it a point to have a very full crimp 
at the base of the bullet. We also found 
that it would pay to have a second swage 
as small as the inside of the full jackets, and 
swage the lead into shape before inserting 
into the jacket, in that it always did away 
with the possibility of the lead not being 
swaged into the point of the jacket and leav- 
ing a hollow point in the jacket. When 
using brass cases for jackets, there need not 
be so much care taken, as the metal is 
thinner and harder, and the lead at the point 
may be exposed about as one pleases, but 
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they are not .ell suited for full jackets, and 
it is with difficulty that they can be made. 
In the case: of soft pointed bullets, the 
lead slug is first inserted into the shell and 
then put into the swage, bottom-side up, 
when the swaging can begin, the lead and 
the mouth of the shell being gradually 
crimped and rounded to the shape of the 
pointed bullet. It is a very good thing to 
take the unfinished bullet out and turn it 
around in the swage, as that will do away 


with the chance of there being bubbles of | 
air or lubricant at some point on the ogive | 


of the bullet, thus making a bullet that is 
not centrifically perfect, and which will 
cause it to fly any old way rather than true. 

In making the swages, only the best grades 


of tool steel should be used, and we found | 
that “Ketos,” a special tool steel, could be | 
hardened without shrinking, and would wear | 
longer than some other steel. First a hole | 


1-10-inch should be drilled thru the steel! 
lengthwise, and this followed by a 3-16-inch 


drill, to within about %4-inch of the bottom | 
of the swage, and the bottom of the hole | 


squared. Next follow this with another drill 
nearly the size of the finished bullet. For 


.30-caliber bullets use letter N size drill; | 


this will leave but .006-inch for the reamer 
to clean up, and drill to within %4-inch of 
the bottom of the second hole. 

A piece of drill rod %4-inch in diameter 
should be turned down to 1-10-inch, and then 
for %-inch turned down to a driving fit into 
the 3-16-inch hole, and then cut off. Now 
drill a 1-16-inch hole %8-inch deep into the 
large end for the reamer to follow, and drive 
into the swage until the shoulder meets the 
bottom of the 3-16-inch hole. We made it 
a driving fit to keep it from turning as the 
reamer was forced into it. After it is 
reamed to the size of the point. of the bullet, 
drive it out, file it off until it is a sliding 
fit into the swage, and temper to a light 
blue. 

Perhaps we should have made the reamers 
first, but we can do it now. There are vari- 
ous kinds of reamers, but the most simple 
one, as well as the easiest to make, is to 
take a piece of drill rod about 1-16-inch 
larger than the finished hole, or finished size 


of the bullet, and turn down to the exact | 


size and shape of the bullet (Figs. 8 and 9) ; 


now mill or file with a three-cornered file a | 


slot to the center of the piece, and from one 


edge of this begin to dress off a very little | 
with a fine file for clearance. It is not | 
necessary to have much clearance, and the | 


less the better, as there is a better support 
to the head of the reamer, but filing must 
be continued to the opposite edge of the slot. 
You are now ready for tempering, and after 
tempering, the edge should be sharpened 
with a fine hone. You can get these reamers 
made by a toolmaker. and then with the aid 
of a vise, make other swages as one wears 
out. or have other sized reamers made and 
enlarge your swage to the next size caliber, 


to save material. One size or caliber swage | 


can be used to make anv number of weights 
of bullets. 

\fter reaming the swage to size. it is ready 
for tempering, and in tempering a swage. 
a straight piece of pipe of a size to enter 
the top of the swage should be fastened to 
a hydrant, and we beleve that it is better to 
have the pipe extend straight up. and to 
keep water flowing out of this to a height of 
about four inches. Now heat the swage to 
a cherry red and hold on the top of the pipe 
as firmly as possible. thus forcing the water 
to flow ont of the hole in the bottom of the 
swage. The water should not be stonned 
until the swage is practically cold. Next 
the bodv of the swage should be lapped 
unti! smooth. Tf the reaming has been well 
done, there should be but little lapping 
necessary. 

When making soft-pointed bullets, first 
drive the fired shell thru the resizing die 





























































































The Ingersoll offers 
Y‘\ you two ‘‘thands’’” on 
\ which you can rely. 





TR 
Vy Outdoor Time 


is Ingersoll Time 


ILLIONS of farmers 

Py a Ingersolls. 

That’s because Ingersolls 

are sturdy, reliable and 
low-priced. 

They save wear and 
tear and up-keep expense 
on high-priced watches. 

And, in case of loss, 
the cost of replacement is 
comparatively small. 





Sagorsol 


New York 


Yankee Radiolite — $3.50 Waterbury—$6.00 
The lowest-priced Radio- _—_A stylish, 12-size, jeweled 
lite. Plain dial Yankee, Ingersoll. Comes also with 
only $2.50 Radiolite dial and gold- 
(Canadian Maple Leaf filled case, at $10.50. (In 
Radiolite, $4.00) Canada $7.00and $14.00) 


Rover. H. INGersoLt, & Bro. 


Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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Really your hunting, fishing or vacation outfit is i 
these collapsible, Siorm-preot, canvas houses. caved hacia anew 
easily set u without tools. Ventilating shutters, screened 
im . delightfully cool, open to the breeze or closed storm tight or just partly 
elosed, as you wish. Eight sizes. An ideal house for all outdoor purposes 
Very durabie, will withstand heavy winds. it. 
Write today for prices and full description, 4 
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Carried in a roll, light, strong, 4 
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(ras ILLUSTRATION SHOWS COUBLE-MOUTH TRAP NET Lon 








Our Double Mouth Reversible Steel Win Trap Nets are the latest 





| BEAR, LION and CAT TRAILING 
'| With Hounds, Our Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs inthe West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season. TERMS REA- 


and best. All sizes. MAGNO-BAIT—Wormlike, the best bait SONABLE. Many years’ experience in huntingin the 

known for still fishing. 25c a box. Superior fish lure—nothing West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor I fe 

like it. 25ca box. Circulars free. @ : % 
FISHERMAN'S SUPPLY CO. ANDERSON & STEVENS YAMPA, COLO. 


793 Aubert Ave., 


St. Louls, Mo. 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 

proof as a leather boot 

can be, 












Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 











Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a Catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
7 MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 

















“Nevor-rip® 
seam 











The 


Famous 


ANGLE LAMPS | 














You = read and work in comfort under an 


Angle Oil Lamp, because the oil tank is at the 
side of the flame, not underneath to cut off 
your light. 

No shadow under the lig pht as with ordinary pees The 
Angle Lamp uses less oil, saves the entire cost of the lamp 


in one year Mak ke your camp, summer home or club 
cozy with real light; abs« lute ly safe. 

Bargain Sale 
We have a big surplus of export ng" ached bs and and t 


clear them out we are making large discc »r 30 davs 
Write at once for SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER, ( Catal g 14 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., Inc. 
112 West 40th St. New York City 














CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
Shes FISHBOATS 
—_ oe MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 
CATA Pleate state whan vou are Interested in’ 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO, 
1221 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 


Thanks. 











Will you mention Outdoor Life? 





(Figs. 1 and 2), which is only a piece of 
steel, with a bell-mouthed hole thru it of 
exactly the size of the outside of the bullet, 
hardened, and a punch to force the shell 
thru. Now cut off the piece of lead wire, 
very slightly longer than the case, and in- 
sert in the case and turn bottom-side up in 
the swage and swage to shape. In making 
full metal-cased bullets, first swage the case 














1B 


to the finished size and shape, beginning 
with punch No. 10 and finishing with No. 
13. We will give cuts for a .30-caliber 
swage, but any sized swage is made the same 
with the exception of size. 

We believe that all of the necessary in- 
structions have been given, but if not, we 
will supplement this with others: 

Figs. 1 and 2—Sizing swage and punch. 

Fig. 3—Bullet swage. 





Fig. 4—Punch for bullet swage. 
Figs. 5, 6 and 7—Enlarged views of ends 
of different punches. 
(Fig. 5 for soft-nose flat-base bullet.) 
(Fig. 6 for full metal patched bullet, 
crimping punch.) 
(Fig. 7 for swaging the lead into full 
metal jacketed bullets.) 
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Figs. 8 and 9—Reamers. 

Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 13—Drawing punches 
for full jacketed bullets. 

Figs. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18—Views of 
jackets, from fired shell to completed jacke: 
ready for the core, or lead slug. 

Figs. 19 and 20—Enlarged views of 
punches for boat-tailed bullets, finishing 
punches. 





Small Groups With .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was a good deal 
interested to read in Outdoor Life for Janu- 
ary Roy Jones’ account of his trials of a 10- 
inch .22-caliber pistol from a machine rest 
at 50 yards, and the groups that he obtained 
are a fine testimonial to the accurate boring 
and rifling of the barrel and the consistent 
loading of the ammunition. 

They also show that, given the proper con- 
ditions, it is possible to make ‘l-inch 10-shot 
groups at 50 yards with a 10-inch barrel. I 
admit that. 

Mr. Jones, however, did not say whether 
the pistol he used in his test was fitted with 
an ordinary factory barrel, such as hitherto 
had been supplied to the general public, or 
one of the specially bored and chambered 
“Olympic” barrels described in Arms and 
the Man for December. It would have been 
more interesting had he done so, and also 
told us the particular kind of ammunition 
he used. If the former, then I suggest to 
Mr. Jones that he choose at random from 
stock an ordinary factory pistol, put it in 
his machine rest, and make with it a series 
of, say, 20-shot trials at 50 yards with a 
number of different makes of .22-long rifle 
ammunition, and publish in Outdoor Life the 
resulting groups. Meanwhile, until I have 
further evidence to the contrary, I hold to 
the opinion that while 1l-inch 10-shot groups 
can be made at 50 yards with 10-inch .22- 
caliber barrels of special construction, they 
are, generally speaking, just a little beyond 
the capabilities of ordinary .22-caliber fac- 
tory pistols and commercial .22-caliber am- 
munnition. Henry WALTER Fry. 

New York. 


Work of the Scofield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending a 
tracing of 50 shots with a .45 S. & W. Sco- 
field. Seems to me the old Scofield can 
hold its own with the rest of the gang of 


.45 black powder guns, and, as loaded with 
Dupont No. 3 powder, manages to score up 
pretty well with the automatics and all the 
rest. 


ORIGINAL GROUP 6% INCHES WIDE, 
8 INCHES TOP TO BOTTOM 


The load used with this gun in making 
these targets was either 5 grains Bullseve 
or 5% grains No. 3. 


Calif. S. O. BLopceETT. 





TAKING NO CHANCES 


Movie director to old darky in comed) 
scene: 

“Now, Mose, you get in bed and I'll have 
the lion brought i in and put in with you.’ 

“Not wid me, Boss.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mose; he was raised 
on milk.” 

“Dat’s all right, Boss; Ah wuz done raised 
on milk mah “self, but. Ah done eats mea! 
now.” 
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\[,ARMS ano AMMUNITION) | 


- QUERIES : aa 


Conducted by C. G. Williams 


Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents 
in postage with their questions if answers are 
desired by mail. Please write questions clearly, 
legibly and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for publica- 
tion, altho noms de plume are not as desirable 
for publication as real names. 











In February “Queries” your answer to Ken- 
neth A. Ayers, Olympia, Wash., appears to con- 
tain an error, which, if not typographical, might 
cause trouble. I have never used Du Pont I. M. 
powder No. 20, but if 43.5 grs. give 2,850 foot- 
seconds with 172-gr. Newton bullet, would you 
not have too much “jar back” for the Krag 
action? Again, 2,850 foot-seconds with 172-gr 
Newton bullet should give much greater maxi- 
mum energy than 2,540 foot-pounds. All of 
which makes me think that your “2,850 foot- 
seconds” should have been less, say 2,650, or 
your “2,540” maximum energy should be more— 
about 3,000 foot- pounds; and then Id be “skairt” 
o her in a Krag. As the Krag carbine is my 
favorite game rifle, would be much obliged to 
be put straight. What would No. 20 powder do 
behind 220-gr. s.p. in Krag?—Roy E. Howser, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

Answer.—The figure 2,850 in the answer to 
Kenneth A. Ayers was a typographical error, as 
it should have been 2,580. The Krag action 
will stand 2,850 foot-seconds velocity, which can 
be obtained with 45.5 grs. Du Pont’s No. 16 and 
the 150-gr. bullet. We honestly think that a well- 
fitting bolt in the Krag is stronger than the 
Springfield as she is fitted. With the 220-gr. 
bullet, 36 grs. Du Pont’s No. 20 will give a 
maximum velocity of 2,180 foot-seconds—not 
very much above standard, but enough to cause 
considerable damage.—Editor. 


I am very much interested in caliber .380 
automatic pistol, and would appreciate your giv- 
ing me your opinion as to just which make of 
pistol you think is best, giving me as much data 
on each as it is convenient for you to compile. 
I have had some experience with the Colt pistol 
of this caliber, but am inclined to lean favorably 
to the Savage or the Remington. Among the 
things I would like to know concerning these 
pistols is, which is more apt to jam? Any data 
as to the accuracy and durability of each. Also, 
is there any noticeable variation in the ballistics 
and penetrating power of the different makes? 
I understand that the Savage people claim their 
gun has more power than any other make.— 
Frank J. Dingell, Detroit, Mich. 

Answer.—We can only give you data on the 
automatic pistols as far as our own shooting 
has proven them, in our own hands, for you can 
get the other data from the catalogs and folders. 
The ballistics of the .380 cartridge as fired from 
the Colt automatic pistol are: Muzzle velocity, 
807 foot-seconds; bullet weight, 95 grs.; muzzle 
energy, 166 foot- pounds; length of barrel, 3% 
inches. Savage automatic pistol, muzzle veloc- 
ity, 950 foot-seconds; bullet weight, 95 grs.; 
muzzle energy, 190 foot-pounds ; length of bar- 
rel, 4% inches. We have shot both pistols over 
a chronograph range and find the average of any 
ten shots to vary from 941 foot-seconds mini- 
mum to 967 foot-seconds maximum, with an 
average of 500 shots of 959.1 foot-seconds for 
the Savage and 846 foot-seconds minimum to 
904 maximum, with an average of 500 shots of 
891 foot-seconds in the Colt. If the Savage 
pistol with a 4%-inch barrel will give an excess 
velocity of 63 foot-seconds above the Colt with 
a 33-inch barrel, then we would expect the 
Remington with a 3%-inch barrel to give about 
31 foot-seconds velocity below the Colt; but we 
understand that the locking. feature of the Rem- 
ington has the effect of raising the muzzle veloc- 
ity to practically the same as the Colt. We 
have not been able to shoot as many cartridges 
from the .880 Remington as we would desire to, 
and have not been able to shoot it over a stand- 
ard chronograph range, hence cannot give as 
much data regarding it as with the others. As 
for accuracy, we cannot find any difference be- 
tween the Savage and the Remington, but in our 
own hands the Savage and the Remington have 
slightly better accuracy than the Colt. Between 
the Savage and the Remington it is hardly a 
fair comparison, as we have shot thousands of 
shots from the Savage pistol and only a hundred 
from the Remington. As to jams, the Reming- 
ton pistol jammed twice in the first 100 shots 
fired from it, and in a string of 100 shots fired 
from the Savage at the same time we had only 
one jam. We used U. M. C. ammunition in the 
Remington and Savage ammunition in the Sav- 
age pistol. We have a record of 155 shots with 
the Colt .880 with four makes of ammunition, 
and up to the 88th shot no jams, but a jam on 

he 88th, jams on the 128th, 129th, 130th shots, 

o the 141st, 147th, 153rd and 155th shots gave 
fame. We lay these jams to the ammunition, 

YY it is not perfect by any means, and in all 
cases the base of the fired shell caught between 
the bolt and the opening in the slide, but as 
ong as neither pistol nor cartridge are perfect, 
we may expect some jams. We have shot some 
Tuns of 500 shots with no jams, both Colt and 
Savage, and again either would jam once in ten 





A Quick Hot Bite 


“THE AMERICAN KAMPKOOK is a real friend to 

hungry out-o-doors folks. Always ready whether you 
want a hurry up lunch or a big meal with all the trim- 
mings. And Kampkooking is real pleasure—no smoke or 
soot—perfectly safe where wood campfires are prohibited. 
The Kampkook burns motor gasoline or distillate, gives 
a clean blue flame just like your gas range, has two burn- 
ers which may be regulated as desired and is not affected 
by wind. Compact, handy, dependable—that’s why 
more than 100,000 tourists and campers prepare their own 
meals the Kampkook way. 


@.You can get the Kampkook at leading Hardware and 
Sporting Goods dealers, but be sure its the AMERICAN 
KAMPKOOK—look for the name plate. 


@. Attractive folder on the Kampkook, Kampoven, Kamp- 
kook Kitchenette and Folding Handle Fry Pans sent on 
request. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


ITS ALL INSIDE 

SIZE FOL DED 14*8 x Zin 
WEIGHT 6&8 LBS 

Price inl Ss. goo 

With Kampoven' 1475 








NEW DELUXE WAG TAIL CHUB 


A Nature Lure which apparently swims with its 
tail. Thelast word in the making of artificial baits. 
Nothing like it on the market. 


Looks like a live Minnow, swims like one and isa 
real fish getter. Scale finish, body 2% in. long, 
weight oz., Nickel Plated Tail (Patent pending). 
Convertible, an excellent surface, near surface or 
deep bait. Guaranteed satisfactory in every respect 
or money refunded. Price $1.10. 





CATCHES MORE FISH—“Jan.18, 1921, Please send me two Wag Tail baits, Natural Perch finish. 
Mr. J. F. Hill caught 8 beautiful large mouth bass last Saturday using this bait. He tried other baits, 
but could not even get astrike. D. W. Breazleah, Natchitoches, La.’ 


Send for information regarding the famous PIKIE MINNOW and other Nature Lures. 


The Creek Chub Bait Company 124 Randolph St., Garrett, Indiana 























SOUND SLEEP ON A SPRING BED IN YOUR CAR 
WHILE CAMPING or TOURING is yours when you get 
your INDISPENSABLE AUTO BED. Costs little, 
lasts for years, fits any car, sets up in five minutes. Test- 
ed to 600 pounds. Every user a booster. 

* Write for folder. 
COLBURN MFG. CO. SPOKANE, WASH, 
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Fanning Ram 
killed by C. F 
Sykes. See his art 
icle in October, 1920 
Outdoor Life 














Our experience in mounting American Big 
Game extends back over twenty years. 
have the largest and most complete plant in 
the U.S. for the tanning of skins and the 
expert mounting of trophies. 

Our free catalog showing prize specimens re-created true to 


life, will impress upon you what a lifetime devoted to artistic 
taxidermy can accomplish. 


JONAS BRO 


1024 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Big Game Hunters 


While planning that trip 
this Spring you must not 
fail to carefully consider 


the taxidermist who 
will care for your valu- 
able trophies and perpet- 
uate your experiences. 





We 


‘rite for it today 


TAXIDERMISTS 
© AND FURRIERS 
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(_TOUR =-TENT / 


THE CHOICE OF DISCRIMINATING TOURISTS 
Send for Tourists’ Specialty Catalog, C-1 
Des Moines Tent & Awning Co. | 


Des Moines, lowa 
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By a recent purchaser: 


7 

“As for the glasses 
they are wonde ful and 
( 

> 









far beyond my expecta- 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 
Binoculars. ” 


Latest catalog of field glasses and 
telescopes mailed upon request. 





1620 ARAPAHOE ST 
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Al pile Binoculars 





PAUL WEISS, Optician 


MANUFACTURER OF ALPINE 8/NOC ULARS 


Ge AUTOGLAS 


PAT. MAY 219K. 





Is an Eye protector of the highest class 
made for Motorists, Trap-shooters, Golfers, 
Tourists and Fishermen. 


Insures clear, comfortable vision and pre- 
vents the discomfort caused by dust, wind. 
,lare and flying particles, 


Ootainable everywhere from Opticians, Motoi 
Supply and Sporting Goods Establishments. 


We will be pleased to furnish the iddress of 
your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & COMPANY 
Nept. J Box 804, Chicago, III 






5 Te Ss 












Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass 
before purchasing. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





shots, but we believe that the Colt is the worst 
offender. One of the great appealing items with 
us, who have been accustomed to the use of the 
big caliber revolvers all of our lives, is the 
hammer on the Savage automatic pistol.—Editor 


Please inform me if it is practical to shoot the 
.250-3000 cartridge in a .25 Remington pump, 
and if it will have to be rechambered. Will th 
magazine in the pump damage the spitzer point 


250-300? Do you think this will make a prac- 
tical deer gun?’—Lake D. Lloyd, Bloomfield, 
Calif. 

Answer.—By rechambering the .25 Remington 


pump action rifle you could use the .250-3000 
Savage cartridge in it, but you may occasion. 
ally get a cartridge jammed in the magazine, on 
account of the base of the shell over- riding the 
point of the bullet. We say “may,” for we do 
not know that this will happen, but some shoot- 
ers who have tried this rechambering stunt have 
said that they would jam, and others have said 
that it never had happened with them. To have 
the barrel rechambered, write to J. M. 
22 W. 2nd Street, Tulsa, Okla.—Editor. 


Will you kindly inform me where I can buy 
shells for a 7.65 Bayard automatic pistol? It’s 
a ‘‘Modele Depose’’—whatever that is. From 


; my rather spare knowledge of guns, I think that 


this one could be improved in general.—Ben A 
Thornton, Gadsden, Ala. 

Answer.—It is very doubtful if you will be 
able to get cartridges for your 7.65 mm Bayard 
automatic pistol, as they are not made in this 
country. If anyone would be liable to have any 
ammunition for this pistol it will be Fred Biffar 
& Company, 180 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
The word ‘depose’ does not refer to the model 
of the pistol, but means the same as our word 
safety or safe when stamped on a gun.—Editor. 


I have an 8 mm. Mannlicher rifle. Could I get 
a .30-30 barrel put on this action or a .30-'06? 
Would prefer the .30-30. I like the action and 
trigger pull fine, but I don’t like the caliber. 
Who could I get to do this work? Would Peter- 
son do it? Would like to see something in 
Outdoor Life from someone who has tried the 
experiment.—P. W. Guthrie, Oakley, Wyo. 

Answer.—You certainly could have a_ .30-30 
barrel put on the action of your 8 mm. Mann- 
licher, but why not take the .30-'06, as, in our 
opinion, that is a much better cartridge thar 
the .80-30. It would be more difficult to get a 
.30-30 barrel than it would be to get one fo: 
the .30-40 or .30-'06, for you could get a barre! 
for the last two cartridges from Francis Banner- 
men, 501 Broadway, N. Y., while you would be 
required to go thru much red tape to get a 
.30-30 barrel from one of the gun companies 
You could also get a .80-’06 Newton barrel from 
the Kirkland Bros. & Co., 96 Chambers Street, 
New York, as this firm has bought the stock 
and tools of the Newton Arms Corporation in 
bankrupt sale. It is doubtful if Peterson of 
Denver would take such a job, but Mielcarek & 
Sons, 4224 South Western Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
would fit the barrel for you.—Editor. 


I have a No. 44% Stevens rifle and intend to 
fit a 27-in. Krag barrel on it. The rifle when 
finished will weigh about 6% pounds, and | 
imagine that the regular Krag load will give too 
much recoil for so light a rifle. What would 
the recoil be with the 150-gr. pointed bullet, 
factory cartridges? What is the velocity of this 
cartridge? Could I use the .32-20 m. p. bullet 
or the m. p. bullet for the .32 Colt auto pistol? 
If so, what loads of powder would you suggest? 
I would like to have a speedy load that would 
be fairly accurate at ranges up to 150 to 200 
yards.—E. S. Jensen, Luck, Wis. 

Answer.—We would not advise that you put 
a Krag barrel on the Stevens receiver mechanism, 
as we do not believe that it is strong enough 
to stand the pressure of the cartridge. As to 
the recoil and weight, we have used the model 
95 carbine ghambered for this cartridge, and the 
recoil is not excessive, tho the weight is but 
6% Ibs. The velocity of the 150-gr. bullet when 
used in the Krag shell is 2,557 foot-seconds, but 
the recoil will be about the same in your 6%-lb. 
gun as standard, which is 11.56 foot-pounds 
You could use either of the bullets suggested 
and the charge of powder would be 45.5 grs 
Dupont No. 16 or 45 grs. Hercules No. 308.— 
Editor. 


I have a Winchester model ’95 .30 U. S. Gov 
‘06 equipped with factory sights. At 100 yards 
it shoots from five to eighteen inches high. On 
game I hold it, as best I can estimate, about 
eight inches low and make hits. I use bifocal 


glasses. The back sight is a little too close for 
my glasses and blurs a little. Please answer the 
following questions: 1. Could the back sight 


be filed so as to give it a wider opening an 
brighten it? 2. What peep sight could be use@ 
and What kind of a front sight would you ad 
vise? If the peep sight is used, should the back 
sight be removed? 3. Does the bounce of the 
gun when fired affect the accuracy of the speed: 
ing bullet? 4. What distance is represented by 
the notches on the back sight? 5. Please de 
scribe for an amateur the holding of a high- 
powered rifle, especially the grip of the left hand 
on the — and the cheek against the stock.— 
Sam. G. Thompson, Mexia, Texas. 

Answer re our rifle shoots about right for 100 
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yds. range, and this would give you about 250 
yds. for point blank range, or with the sights in 
their lowest position. our use of the bifocal 
glasses brings to mind another such a case of 
rear sight ne but which was remedied by 
the use of single focus lens, for with the bifocal 
lens the tendency is to look thru the same lens 
as when reading, which brings the short focus 
lens into play. This would naturally cause the 
rear sight to blurr when looking at the front 
sight. If the rear sight were close to the eye, 
it would act differently. It is too far away now 
for the focal length of the glasses. You could 
widen the notch of the rear sight considerably, 
but we would not advise that it be changed very 
much. If you intend to use your rifle entirely 
for game shooting, we would advise against peep 
sights, but if you wish to try them anyway, then 
we would say any gold bead front sight, with 
the Lyman No. 103 windage rear sight. You 
should remove the sporting rear sight and sub- 
stitute a flat blank. In actual shooting the 
“bounce” or jump, as it is called, will not make 
any difference in the accuracy of the bullet, for 
that occurs after the bullet has left the barrel. 
The flip or vibrations of the barrel caused by 
the fiiring of the powder charge and passage of 
the bullet up the barrel does affect the flight of 
the bullet. Our own personal rifle shoots ac- 
curately at 250 yds. with level sights, and each 
notch is equal to an additional 75 yds. We do 
not believe that there is any hard or fast rule 
for holding a rifle. It should be held firmly 





against the shoulder, but avoid any semblance of | 


stiffness or strain.—Editor. 


Compare the .44 Smith & Wesson Special with 
a .40 in power, penetration, etc. How many 
times can a .44 Smith & Wesson Special shell 
be reloaded? There are two grooves on a .44 
Smith & Wesson Special bullet. What are these 
filled with? Is the bullet made of pure lead? 


Is there any place where you can buy made | 
bullets? What is a good smokeless powder, and | 


how much to be used in reloading .44 Smith & 
Wesson Special bullets? What is a good solu- 
tion to wash empty shells in?—Axel Ramvick, 
Astoria, Ore. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the 44 Smith & 
Wesson Special and the .45 Colt are: 


Bullet M.V. M.E. Barrel 
Cartridge Weight ft.-s.  ft.-lbs. Length 
44S. & W. 246 755.1 311.5 6 
45 Colt 255 770.6 336.3 6 


From the above it will be seen that the .45 
Colt is the most powerful cartridge, but only to 
a slight degree. The difference of 25 foot- 
pounds means a weight of 25 pounds dropped 
one foot, or one pound dropped 25 feet, and 
this would be enough to give one a badly mashed 
finger. The .44 Smith & Wesson cartridge case 
can be reloaded up to 100 times. The grooves 
of the bullet are filled with a mixture of two 
parts tallow and one part beeswax. The bullets 
are made of an alloy of one part tin to twenty 
parts lead. We believe that B. F. Reed, 117 
Parade Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., would furnish 
you with bullets. Dupont’s No. 3 pistol powder 
is a good one to use in this cartridge, and the 
charge is 6.2 grs. by weight for standard velocity 
of 755 foot-seconds, or 6.8 grs. for a velocity of 
S50 foot-seconds.—Editor. 





I have a bottle of Winchester Crystal Cleaner, 
which is meant to clean firearm barrels, and the 
box in which it came says that it should smell 
strongly of ammonia, which it does. It turned 
my brass cleaning rod green the first time I 
used it. Would you tell me if the Crystal 
Cleaner is injurious to a gun barrel of any kind? 
—Lyle Kramer, Valmy, Nev. 

Answer.—Crystal Cleaner will not injure any 
rie barrel, and is one of the best cleaners that 
we know of. Our advice would be to scrap the 
brass cleaning rod and get a steel one, as the 
action of the cleaner on the brass rod will indi- 
cate that the barrel is fouled with cupro-nickel 
when it might be perfectly clean; also the brass 
rod will pick up all kinds of grit which will cut 
and score the lands of the rifling, while the 
smooth steel rod will not wear the barrel in the 
least.—Editor. 


What are the muzzle velocities and energies 
of the following cartridges: .38 automatic as used 
ina Colt automatic military model? Also of 
the .88-40 ’06 Government, ’03 Government as 
used in a model ’95 Winchester? Which is the 
most powerful of the last three named?—A. E 
Christensen, Helena, Mont. 


Answer.—The ballistics of the cartridges 
named are: 
Cartridge Bullet M.V M. E. 
Weight f.-s. ft.-Ibs. 
38 Colt Auto......... 130 1146.3 379.4 
38-40 W. C. F..... 180 985.8 388.5 
30-03 U. S. G..... 220 2200.0 2362.5 
30-06 U. S. G..... 150 2700.0 2497.5 
30-06 U. S. G..... 172 2580.0 2540.0 
30-06 U. S. G..... 180 2500.0 2497.5 
38-40 W. C. F..... 180 1770.0 1252.0 


The .38-40 high velocity does not come within 
the class of the .30-’03 or .30-'06, as it is still 
to be compared with the low-velocity cartridges 
only. The .30-06 also uses the 220-gr. bullet, 
but as it has identically the same ballistics as 
the .30-'03 cartridge, we do not include it in the 


that big one strikes !— 





and you’ve either got him or—you 


haven’t. That usually depends upon 
your reel—a “block” or a “back lash” 
and he’s gone. 





“RAINBOW” 
627 Trout - - $5.00* 


“RAINBOW” 
631 Trout - - $6.00* 


*Federal Tax additional 


solves the problem 


‘RAINBOW’ 


Fly Reel . 


IT IS STRONG —YET LIGHT— Frame is ; 
rigid—made of special alloy. Stronger for its 
weight than any fly reel made. 

IT IS SIMPLE—YET EFFICIENT—No deli- 


cate parts—ome screw and it’s apart—take it 
apart and put it together in five seconds. 


IT IS COMPACT—YET COMPLETE—No. 


“TAKAPART” REELS 


Solid tube frame, no screws 
or rivets —one piece. Light 
and strong. Has greater line 
capacity for its size than any 
reel made. Takeit apartintwo 
seconds — no tools needed. 
Cannot get out of order. 
Beautifully balanced, hand- 
somely finished. 


“Takapart’480 $6.50* 
“Takapart’’481 

(free spool) $8.00* 
“Tripart” is the same 
reel only smaller. 
“Federal Tax additional 





1" wide. 
of its size. 
IT IS INEXPENSIVE—YET THE BEST 


MADE—Equal to the best foreign-made reels. 
It sells at a price within your reach. 


627 —2%" diam. 34" wide. No. 631— 344" diam. 
Greater line capacity than any reel 


HANDLED 


By All Dealers 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MEG. CO., INc. 
25 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 

















Defies the Elements ; 


WEIGHS 19 OUNCES et 
PACKS 8x4x1% INCHES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
Metropolitan Air Goods products have stood the test for 29 years and are 
recommended by thousands of Campers, Hunters, Trappers, Fishermen, 
Automobilists, Yachtsmen, Canoeists, Ranchmen, Forest Services and 
Woodsmen as the most reliable for outdoor purposes. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS. 


Comfortable Camping 


GUARANTEED, DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Practical, Compact and Guaranteed Waterproof 






UTILITY Auto Teat—Fits the 


SLEEP ON AIR! 


Pond 
Running Board 





Weight 12 POUNDS 














list—Editor. 





“Old Hickory” Casting Rods 


Nature’s Rod—(no glue joints—no steel to rust) 
Hand made—one or two pieces—3 to 5 feet— 
weight 4 to 6 oz. fine silk windings—best mount- 
ings. A beautiful rod—of great strength and 
tremendous casting power. ‘Built for a life’s 
service,’’ and by one that knows how. $7.00 
and up—pamphlet. 


Herbert A. Kinney Bangor, Michigan 








DUDE RANCH 


Spend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, 
situated on the northfork of Wind River, in the 
big game country. Trout fishing, horseback 
riding, camping trips in the mountains, with 
pack outfits. Elk, sheep and deer hunting in 
season. Write early for reservations, rates 
and particulars to, 


T. M. BAIN 


Indian Meadows Ranch Circle, Wyoming 
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Make Your Row Boat 
Into a Power Boat 


By means of this dur- 
able Lockwood-Ash 
motor every row boat 
is easily made into a 
power craft economi- 
cal to operate. 


It is eat for fishermen, hunters, 
boat-livery men and vacationists. 


Our 30-Day Trial Plan is Explained 
in Our Booklet. Send for it. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor Company 


2109 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. (80) 
JOCKWOOD-ASH 
MARINE ENGINES 





Next time try Pyramid 
Solvent to dissolve smokeless 
powder residue quickly, easily. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for handy 3-0z. can. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


Contains no 
moisture. 


May be left 


in gun. 



















Dall De Weese, sportsman, well 


Formerly Chi- known all over the country 
cago's Premier writes; 
Taxidermist. 


Prof. Stainsky 


“"My moosehead and these two 


caribou heads are certainly the 
work of an artist; they are not 
stuffed, but are mounted in the 
natural pose and features of the 
living animal. I cannot com- 
pliment youtoohighly, and your 


work displays the best art of a 
naturalist and a master hand of 


any specimens in my collection, 
which numbers forty-five and 
done in all parts of the United 
States. 


Yours very truly, 


DALL DE WEESE."’ 


Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. 

Write for prices. 


Established 187 


Stainsky Taxidermy & Fur in 


Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


“aig MILAM 


Since 1839, 82 years, the Milams have been 
making the celebrated Kentucky Reelin the 
same locatio n, and all the knowledge gained 
by these years of experience is put into their 
reels today 





“The Frankfort 
Kentucky Reel * 





Write for booklet. 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 























PICTURE 
Camp of the 


OF A YUKON 


HUNTING CAMP 
Caraway party as it looked on the Genere River on the morning of Sept. 23, 1920, 


when they started home, Forty-seven specimens were secured by this party, which included 
B. M. Caraway and Marshall Graham of Riverton, Wyo.; William Buman of Harlem, Iowa, 
and George Flaherty of Mason City, Iowa. Mr, Baxter, the guide, is shown holding Mr. Cara. 


way’s big moose head, while the tent is literally covered with bear hides. 
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Having purchased a Model ’71 Mauser, 11 
mm. (43-cal.) carbine from Francis Bannerman, 
and being unable to find cartridges for the same, 
I thought I would ask you what is the ballistics 
of this arm, weight of bullet, etc.? On the bar- 
rel is marked “F. W.” and numerous crowns and 
the German Imperial Eagle, also the word 
“Spandau.” What does this mean?—John T. 
Morgan, Newton, Iowa. 

Answer.—The Remington Arms Company list 
an 11 mm. Mauser cartridge, so a letter to their 
office, Woolworth Building, New York, Nn. fy 
should get you some cartridges, but it would be 
well to give the name of your local dealer and 
have the cartridges come thru him. We believe 
that the initials F. W. mean Fabriken Waffen, 
and Spandau is the city where it was manufac- 
tured. Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y., for- 
merly had an immense stock of these 11’ mm. 
Mauser cartridges. This cartridge was formerly 
loaded with black powder and a lead bullet and 
gave about 1,450 foot-seconds velocity with the 
380-gr. bullet; hence it would be about on a par 
with the old .40-82 Winchester.—Editor. 





For a strictly deer rifle, which of the follow- 
ing cartridges would you consider the best, the 
.38-55, .382-40 or the .32 special? What is your 
opinion of the .38-55 and .32-40 as deer guns in 
comparison to the small bore, high velocity guns 
such as the .250 Savage? Do the bullets of these 
two cartridges mushroom well, and how is the 
penetration of them? Do you think the .32-40 
would be the best of the two for an all-around 
gun in the North woods? Also, are they ac- 
curate, and what is their energy? The ammu- 
nition company’s catalog states there are two or 
three different sizes of loads for these cartridges, 
such as the black powder load, smokeless, and 
the high velocity load. Can all three of these 
loads be used in the same rifle without injury to 
the barrel? Do you think the carbine would be 
as good as the rifle in this gun?—Glen S. 
Clouser, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Answer.—With Winchester loadings the energy 
of the three cartridges are: .82 special, 1,672 
foot-pounds; .32-40, 1,120 foot-pounds;  .38-55, 
1,432 foot-pounds.; while with Remington U. M. 
C. loadings the energy of each of the cartridges 
is: .82 special, 1,692 foot-pounds; .32-40, 
foot-pounds; and .38-55, 1,635 foot-pounds; so 
you can see that with the U. M. C. loadings there 
is but slight difference in the power of these 
rifles. Any of the rifles are good for dear or 
bear, and the time was, not many years ago, 
when these three rifles were considered splendid 
bear rifles, in the low velocity loads, as that was 
all that could be obtained. We do not believe 
that, in actual results obtained, you will be able 
to find any difference between these rifles in ac- 
curacy or effect on game. Neither of these 
rifles are as powerful as the .250-3000 Savage, 
which has an energy of 1,737 foot-pounds, but 
all will give about the same effect on animals 
shot, but not the same effect on the one shoot- 
ing them, for there is but little recoil to the 
250-3000 Savage. We would prefer the .32 





| special to the .382-40 for a rifle in the North 
| woods, as it has slightly more power. You can 


use any of the three loads in the rifle, but we 
would advise the high velocity cartridge on ac- 
count of the greater energy obtained. We would 
| prefer the carbine to the rifle for use in the 
| North woods, on account of its being lighter and 
| more easily handled in the woods, and the veloc- 
ity and energy will be practically the same.— 
Editor. 


I let a friend have my .250-3000 Savage, and 
| he broke the stock, and the barrel is in very bad 


shape. He let it rust inside, and altho I have 
cleaned it with ammonia and also solvents, there 
seems to be low places like rust pits, and it will 
group shots in about a 6 or 8-inch circle at 100 
yards. Would you advise a new barrel, or is 
there any remedy, as I want to make a fancy 
stock? Could you advise me where to get the 
blanks, and for finishing is that the best method 
that Maj. Townsend Whelan speaks of on page 
28 of the January number? If I get a new bar- 
rel, where could I get the rest of the gun re- 
blued?—W. C. Harbin, Tacoma, Wash. 
Answer.—Your .250-3000 Savage seems to be 
at the point where you need a new rifle, for with 
stock broken and barrel pitted, the major ex- 
pense attached to getting a new rifle is repre- 
sented, and if your rifle is a lever action, our 
advice would be to scrap it and get one of the 
new bolt action rifles using the same cartridge, 
which the Savage Arms Corporation put out this 
last year. You could use your old rifle to do 
your experimenting with, such as putting on a 
new stock, and thus have a gun to loan to your 
friends as well as a good gun for your own use 
You could get fancy black walnut blanks for a 
stock from the Des Moines Saw Mills Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, or C. T. Harner, 117 N. Isabella 
street, Springfield, Ohio, and when sending in 
your order it would be well to send in a pattern 
cut out of heavy paper, and make some allow. 
ance for trimming the edges to shape. Should 
you decide to get a new barrel, you would be 
compelled to send the entire old rifle to the fac- 
tory to have the new barrel fitted to the action 
and then it would be an easy matter for the 
company to blue the old receiver.—Editor. 





I have a military bolt-action rifle that I am 
unable to get cartridges for on account of not 
knowing what caliber it is. Following is a list 
of the markings on it, and by these I hope you 
may be able to tell me what caliber shells to get 
for it. On the side of the breech appears the 
following: 

Mauser Espanal Model 1893 

*Manufactura Loewe Berlin. 

On top of the breech 

Berlin 1896. 


W. L. Seward, Mountain Horne, Idaho 


Answer.—Your rifle is the 7 mm. Spanish 
Mauser, and the regular 7 mm. Mauser cart: 
ridges, as put out by all of the ammunition com- 
panies, will fit it. There are two loads in these 
7 mm., one using the 175-gr. round-nose bullet 
giving 2,300 foot-seconds velocity, and the other 
using the 139-gr. point bullet with 2,785 foot 
seconds velocity. Either of these cartridges art 
very effective on big game.—Editor. 





I have a Winchester single-shot rifle with a 
28-in. barrel, .82-20 cal. Can I have it re-bored 
to handle the .88-40 cartridge? Where could |! 
have this work done, and how much would it 
cost? Where can I get a Krag rifle and how 
much would it cost? What 2 the present a 
of the Colt single action 2-20 with 4%- 
barrel? Can the barrel of a "ike rifle be cnt 
down to 24-in. without affecting the shooting 
qualities?—John Emerson, Ranger, Texas. 

Answer.—You could have your rifle re-ch “tt 
bered for the .38-40, and we believe that Chas. A 
Diller, Lock Box 524, Dayton, Ohio, would re 
bore the barrel and re-chamber it for about $5 
The only way to get a Krag rifle now is to buy 
one from someone who has one for sale, and the 
cost will run from $15 to $30. The government 
no longer has a stock of these rifles, as they af¢ 
all sold off. The Colt single-action Frontier, 
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chambered for the .32-20, will cost you about 
$36.75, but we cannot be sure of the prices at 
this time, as they are changing constantly. If 
you had a Krag, you could cut off the barrel to 
24 inches and not affect the accuracy in the 
least. —Editor. 


I own a Winchester, model 1890, .22 special, 
and would like to know what sights are best for 
this gun. I use it mostly for rabbits. Is this 
model any better for rabbits than a model 1906 
22 long rifle? If it is no better, could you tell 
me where I could trade my model 1890 for a 
model 1906? What is a model 1890 rifle best 
for?—George Bergner, Ridgway, Colo. 

Answer.—The .22 special is a slightly more 
powerful cartridge than the .22 long rifle, but 
it is not nearly as accurate, and for that reason 
we would prefer the .22 long rifle ; also on 
account of the weight and the longer barrel we 
would prefer the model ’90 to the model ’06. 
We also consider the ’90 to be the best made 
rifle. If we were to do anything with this rifle, 
it would be to send it to some good gunsmith 
and have about three-eighths inch cut off the 
barrel at the breech and then have it recham- 
bered for the .22 long rifle. Probably as good 
a man to do this work as any would be Chas. 
Diller, Lock Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. As to 
sights, we do not believe that we would change 
from the ones that came with the rifle, but if 
you are not satisfied with the sights on the rifle, 
then the best choice we could offer would be 
one of the many gold bead front sights and 
Lyman’s No. 103 rear car sight. ~—Editor. 


Can you get me a ind ‘scum of “Ballistics of the 
Shotgun,” by Ask ms and Sweeley?—A. S. Thor- 
sen, Bottineau, No. k, 

p Peony Be a the Shotgun,” by As- 
kins and Sweeley, has not as yet come from the 
publishers. We can place your name on file and 
notify you when the book has been released by 
the publishers.—Editor. 





I would like to get a good rifle to use on 
deer and small black bears around here, and am 
undecided as to what one to get. Which would 
you consider of the following to have the greater 
shocking power and killing force, the Savage 
250 or the .303? I like the shape of the .250, 
but most hunters say the ball is too small to 

ause shocking power great enough to stop a 
pcs within a short distance.—Glenn R. White, 
Clearfield, Pa. 

Answer.—Either of the rifles mentioned are 
powerful enough for the deer and bear of Penn- 
sylvania. The .250-3000 has the greater energy 
by about 100 feet. We have found that the .250- 
3000 has sufficient power for any but the very 
largest of American game, and that means 
grizzly or Kadiak bear.—Editor. 


I have a .303 Savage rifle and auxiliaries for 
shooting .82 Colt automatic pistol cartridges in 
my rifle, but I have never used any of them yet. 
I was told recently by a man who claims to be 
an expert on firearms that I would ruin my rifle. 
He said they would tear the rifling out of it, 
and I thought I would ask your opinion in the 
matter before using them.—Henry Haight, Para- 
dise, Mont. 

Answer.—According to the opinion of your 
expert we should not have a sign of rifling left 
in our .3803 Savage featherweight, for we have 
shot several hundred of the Colt automatic cart- 
ridges in it, and, unless we have gotten to the 
point where we are seeing things, we still have 
as good rifling in our .803 as when we first re- 
ceived it. We do not believe that the .32 Colt 
automatic cartridge will hurt your rifle in the 
least, and we surely would not say this if our 
own rifle had been spoiled.—Editor. 


Will you kindly give me a good recipe for or 
tell me where I can get some first-class varnish 
such as is used to finish the stocks of Savage 
rifles? I have a .250-3000 Savage rifle, the stock 
of which I want to re-finish, and what is a 
bright, glossy, lustrous varnish that is used for 
this purpose?-—Louis L. Finke, Patience, Otta- 
wa, an, 

Answer.—As you want a bright, glossy finish, 
there is no varnish that will finish and stand the 
wear and tear of weather conditions as well as 
Spar varnish. You should be able to get this 
varnish from any paint store.—Editor. 


Looking into my ammunition box I found 
four cartridges whose calibers I would like to 
know and the firearms for which they are fit. 
They have the following marks at the base: 
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oe Solis, Brownsville, Texas. 
Answer.—From the meager information that 
you have given, we would say that the first three 
ie _ Springfield .30-'06 cartridges made as fol- 


W ‘nT Repeating Arms Co., made in 1918. 

eters Cartridge Co., made in 1918. 

Remi ington Arms Co. , made in 1918. 

The last we would say was the British .303 
Mark VII, made by the U. S. Cartridge Co. in 
1916, and the designation VII means the type 
of bullet used or model VII, which is a 174-gr. 
Pointed bullet.—Editor. 





A good night's sleep on a 


Burch Auto Bed 


under a 


Burch Auto Tent 


And you get up chuck full of vim and snap, ready for heener 


enjoyment of the pleasures of the great outdoors. MAN ALIVE! 
It’s lots better than in a hotel--better rest and better for you in 
every respect. 


NO TROUBLE! The Burch Auto Bed can be set up mn 
three minutes, and with the small ratchet attachment the canvas can 
be made to fit you all over for a most comfortable night’s sleep. 


A big full size bed: holds 800 Ibs.: weighs 37 Ibs. in carrying bag. 


THE BURCH AUTO TENTS offer every feature of convensence 
and utility that the up-to-date and exacting motor camper demands. 
Colorado is the Camping state and our thirty years making camping 
tents here tells us what is wanted. Our goods will please you. 


It takes a catalog to explain their merits--write for one now--just 
ask for No. 50. Our prices are lowest on the market; Bed and Tent 
$42.00 and up. 


‘THE BURCH BED AND TENT IS ESSENTIAL TO YOU 
AS WAS TO THE INDIAN HIS BIRCH CANOE” 
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D. W. KING, 
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ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That the Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 
When the Light is Poor. 


It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With a KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond J 
Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING SPARK 
Gold Bead Front 

Sight, that AccurateShots 

may be Made Nearly ONE ™ 
ExtraPeep HALF HOUR EARLIER Sark Polat Gold Bead: 
Disc, 36¢ AND LATER Than With «he Gold Bead with a 

Any other combination. ¢¢ee) Center’ 


the 


“oO” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of ‘‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


** FREE. 














mail 50c. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





A marvelous tonic for run down, unthrifty dogs and those re- 
covering from mange, distemper or debiliatating diseases. You 
notice the difference after a few doses. 


At druggists or by 
THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 














Toronto, Canada. 














KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 











681 Harrison St., 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments. 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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pan 
Endorsed by the medical pro- 
fession and used by outdoor 
men who brow 


tpreeees 


Safety First—Be -_ 
A ail a 
and surgical kit with 
direction book. re- F 
paidin U. S. for $6. 
Order from 


C. P. FORDYCE 
pSECURITY MFG. CO.|! 


FALLS CITY, NEBRASKA 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive en at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department's 


duties in the premises. 
ment channels, 
the department by the informant. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 
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Indestructible Gun Cases, 
“Quick Draw’ Holsters, 
Cartridge Belts and 
“‘Gun Bug’s’”’ 


accessories now ready 


Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices. 

















CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
P. O. BOX 1384 DENVER, COLO. 














Zeiss Prism Binoculars 


Carl Zeiss Photographic Lenses 
and Binoculars again on the $& 
market with a few new im-@ 
proved designs. The 3 
Power TELEATER is 
so small it can be tucked 
away in your waist-coat 
pocket yet powerful 
enough for fishing or 
hunting trips. This and 
twelve other styles fully 
described in an illus- 
trated circular sent free on request, 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 


404 16th St., 






Denver, Colo. 

















A Full-size Tent That You 
denn amy in Your Pocket 


Guaranteed water- 
proof, snake proof, 
ia} and bugproof, Light 
but right. That’sthe 
Sportsman's Style 
Compac Tent shown 
at left. Sportsman's 
Tent is only one of 
many camping ac- 
cessories in our line of 
Go LIGHT 

But RIGHT 

Sportsman's Tent carries in fe 4x16 inches. Pitches 
without poles. Weighs only 33 lbs. Plenty room for two 
persons. Floor cloth sewed in as part of tent. Four adjust- 
able ventilators. Lasts for years. Wrae for full details and 
free illustrated catalog. 


COMPAC TENT CO. 











Indianapolls, Ind. 





Scars of Battle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have recently had 
some experiences with small game which 
have thrown some light upon what happens 
to crippled game, and which may suggest to 
the hunter the advisability of using every 
means to kill game which is known to be 
crippled, in order to prevent the unnecessary 
suffering of the animal wounded and left to 
the wilderness. 

Up to a very recent time I was under the 
impression that wounded game would im- 
mediately become the prey of natural ene- 
mies. I had thought that a quail crippled 
one day would within the next day or so fall 
to the hawk or very shortly die because of 
loss of blood. Three examples to the con- 
trary have very lately come to my notice. 

One of my party not long ago killed a 
quail with one leg. The other leg had been 
entirely shot away, and the wound had com- 
pletely healed. The hunter noticed nothing 
at all unusual in the flight of the bird when 
he shot it. 

Another of a group with whom I was hunt- 
ing killed a quail whose entire breast had 
been riddled with shot. The wound had 
almost entirely healed, showing that it had 


preserved itself for quite a length of time 
after its injury. 

At the beginning of the season of 1920 | 
was hunting quail on a small plot of ground 
belonging to one of my friends. I found a 
covey near his house, in a cornfield. The 
ground was covered with long, dry grass, 
under which there were lanes or burrows. | 
winged a bird in this covey, and he escaped 
under the grass by running down a lane. 
My friend and I tried hard to catch him- 
we had no dog with us at the time—but we 
had to give up the chase. We might have 
had no trouble with a dog. 

Later on in the season, the cat brought in 
this quail—at least I am well convinced it 
was the same quail—still vigorous except for 
his broken wing. He had survived the hawk 
and other enemies for days, only to be 
caught by my friend’s housecat. The cat 
brought the quail to the house alive, accord- 
ing to the statement of the owner of the 
house. 

I have only one more example to add to 
this list. Recently while hunting quail I 
noticed a rabbit about three-quarters grown 
running ahead of me. Ordinarily I don’t 
shoot rabbits when I am hunting quail, but 
this one looked to be.a good one on account 








Thirteen Hundred Miles by Water. 


























A NEW NATURAL BAIT HOLDER 


Made in sizes 2-0 and 3-0 Single or Tandem 
Spinner. Gold or Nickel finish, Single 75c; 
Tandem 85c, 2 for 1.50. Money back if not 
satisfactory. Patent Applied for. Send for 
circular of other baits. 


KISMET MFG. CO. FREEPORT, ME. 




















The present high cost of railroad transportation may have discouraged some people from taking 


intended trips during the winter months, but it has had no effect on 
Shortly after noon October 29, 1920, Mortimer and his 20-year-old son, Lee, 


pioneer of the West. 


. Mortimer, a hardy old 


left Pueblo, Colo., on a journey of 1,300 miles down the Arkansas and Mississippi rivers to Vicks 


burg. Miss., where they 


have relatives whom they visited. 
The trip was made in an 8x12 flat boat, which was constructed at Pueblo for the long voyage. 


| The elder Mortimer is an experienced carpenter as well as a seasoned river man and thoroly uncert- 


stands the A 
several such trips before, 


| venture. 
The boat is of the flat bottom, typical river type, only drawing about five inches of watet, 


which enabled it to safely navigate the Arkansas. 
The bottom is composed of strong, heavy floor boards, 


with a re-enforced bow. 


boat he and his son have built as well as the stream they followed. 
altho none of them have been for such a long distance as the present 


He has made 


It is solidly constructed, of firm, new lumber, 
the seams care 


fully calked with tar to prevent leakage, altho with an eye toward unforseen contingencies, the 


builders placed a double bottom in the boat.—Earl C. 


Colo. 


McCain. 
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of his size, and the dog was not near; so | 
shot him, expecting him to be of the tender 
age which goes hand in hand with frying or 
broiling without parboiling. But I wasn’t 
to have a taste of that rabbit—for when I 
picked him up I saw why he was so small. 
It wasn’t because he was a late-season rab- 
bit! He had only three legs, and his small 
size was due to the handicap imposed upon 
him—the handicap of having one of his hind 
legs removed by a charge of shot. 

Such examples may be a lesson for the 
hunter who is all too ready to go after new 
game before dispatching that which he has 
already crippled. Every hunter should go 
as far as he can to kill the game which he 
has crippled before he goes after new quarry. 
Too often do hunters leave cripples with the 
statement, “Well, let’s let him go; there are 
plenty more, and it’s getting late.” 

Mo. J. ArtHuR Dunn. 


Taking Alligators in the South 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Do the readers of 
Outdoor Life know how they kill alligators 
in the South? First let me say that these 
fly-eating dragons are a very great nuisance 
to farmers, stockmen and the general public 
along the Mississippi Valley, and for 100 
miles back from the Father of Waters, in 
many streams and lakes, the alligator 
abounds. Also they are a very much dreaded 
thing by the fishermen and bathers during 
the summer months in most Southern 
waters. Many has been the man, more es- 
pecially the colored man, whose body has 
made a meal for the hungry alligator, while 
in for a swim, or a bath, or in the act of 
seining for fish, in the Southern streams and 
lakes. Very seldom now, but frequently 
when the country was better stocked with 
deer, in years gone by, the deerhound would 
follow the tired, hot-chased deer into the 
river or lake, and never more be heard of. 

The alligator is especially fond of dog; 
indeed, it is his favorite meal, in the absence 
of the body of a colored man, tho the hound 
may cost the owner more than a hundred 
dollars. If two men, one a white man, the 
other colored, in alligator-infested waters, 
should contest for the honors in a swim, at 
the same time and place, the white man 
would be the last chosen by the alligator, for 
he invariably selects the negro first. Just 
why, no one seems to know. In many sec- 
tions of the South, stock hogs still run on 
the range, and outside of all inclosures, and 
these furnish much food for the pesky alli- 
gators. 

Here is one way we get Mr. Alligator 
when we get tired of his depredations upon 
our larder: If nature has not provided a 
convenient place, plant a ten-foot pole in 
the sand near the water hole where the 
gators stay, place a house cat upon the top 
of the pole, and put your dogs to barking 
at the cat. Hide yourself where you can 
see all the maneuvers of the dogs and alli- 
gators, armed with a good gun, and if no 
alligator comes ashore in ten minutes to get 
a dog, it’s certain that there is none in that 
hole. Also alligators may be caught on a 
set hook, somewhat after the manner of 
hooking fish, only the hook and bait must 
be left on the bank, high and dry, and not 
put in the water. First get a thirty-foot dog 
chain, have the smith make you a hook ex- 
actly the shape of any common fish hook, 
about seven or eight inches long; make the 
point sharp, and have it made from a steel 
tod the size of a man’s little finger, or a 
lead pencil. Fasten the hook to one end of 
chain, and make fast the other end, so that 
It will stand a good stout pull, and bait the 
hook with a chicken, a squirrel, a fish or 
almost any kind of meat, and leave there on 
the bank, and if there is any fresh alligator 
sign about that water hole, the next morning 
when you go to see about things, you may 
expect to find the bait in the stomach of 





"THE talk around the fireplace in the camp never 


seems to be quite complete without a reference to 
some exploit in which a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt 


Revolver had a share. 
That is because no trip tothe woods, whether camping, hunting or 
trapping, is ever complete without a Colt. 


Your dealer now has or can get for you the particular model of 
Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver which you desire. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Keep Your Rifle Accurate! 


Do not wear out your barrel with a poor cleaning rod. 
*‘Shootwell’* Celluloid-Covered Cleaning Rods 


cannot damage your rifling or scratch the bore. 









‘‘Shootwell’’ Trueform Jags, Wire Brushes, Barrel Scourers, 
Wool Mops, etc., are also different from the others, and rep- 
resent the very highest quality. 








Made in England 

SEND FOR PARTICULARS oes 

Sole United States Representatives | mace anes | 
Production Equipment Co., Inc. | 
Dept. 16, 5 Union Square, New York 1} 
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FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


NO CATALOGS 


P AUL E. STEUCK 1127 17th St., Denver, Sate. 
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George can 
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Pennsylvania with an 
twice with Ithaca. 
an Ithaca 


double. 


Catalogue 
Free 
Double guns 
for game $45 up 
Single barrel 
trap guns $75 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Carbide 


<2) BRILLIANT 


at 


on Se SEARCH LIGHT 


is the Most Powerful 
Hunting Lamp on the 
market. This is the 
lamp that has been ad- 
vertised in Sporting 
magazines since 1906. 
Write for descriptive 
Circular with prices. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 


529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 














Read This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12—55c; 
Size 10—60c. Size 8—O5c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12—80c; Size 10—90c; 
Size 8—$1.00 per Dozen. 
Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, 
Reels, Lines, Etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St... LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


























: Eels, Mink, Muskeate and 
Catch Fis other fur- -bearing animals 

3 in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches them like ¢ afly-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attrac ting’ allkinds 
of fish. J. F.Gregory, Dept, 205, Lebanon, Mo. 








WHY not spend Spring, Summer and#m® 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects? 

I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some &@ 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send l0c oy STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. . Sinclair, Dealer in 
lusects. Dept. 22, Bas Park, Calif. 





the gator, completely swallowed, and the 
*gator out in the stream swaying back and 
forth at the full length of the chain. 

Okla. James ALLEN ARNOLD. 





Our Seven Million Hunters 


Peter P. Carney, editor National Sports 
Syndicate, has compiled a list of the number 
of people that took out hunting licenses in 
the United States last year. As it is some- 
thing amazing, we reproduce the list here- 
with, totaling 4,248,000. We are informed 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture that more than 3,000,000 hunters are 
exempted from taking out licenses under 
various state provisions, making a total of 
over 7,000,000 hunters scattered over these 
United States: 


Pennsylvania ....385,000 Michigan ............ 60,000 
New York..........310,000 Virginia .............. 57 ,000 
California ...810,000 Nebraska _.......... 55,000 
Illinois .... ....200,000 Tennessee .......... 52,000 
Ohio . seesicisne 235,000 Maryland .......... 50,000 
Minnesota 200,000 So. Carolina........ 42,000 
Wisconsin 200,000 So. Dakota.......... 40,000 
West Virginia....160,000 Kansas ................ 39,000 
Washington ..... 145,000 No. Dakota....... 35,000 
New Jersey ........ 135,000 Utah ............... .. 30,000 
Colorado ..... 91,000 Alabama ............ 31,000 
Indiana 100,000 Mississippi ........ 0,000 
Oregon 100,000 Connecticut ...... 28,000 
Maine .... 90,000 Arizona .............. 25,000 
Iowa ; .. 90,000 Arkansas ............ 23,000 
Kentucky .... 90,000 New Mexico ...... 20,000 
Tdaho .... 88,000 Texas 17,000 
Montana .... 80,000 Wyoming ..... 16,000 
Massachusetts .. 76,000 Rhode Island...... 15,000 
Oklahoma . 75,000 Georgia .............. 13,000 
Missouri . 74,000 Nevada sececeosvese LOLOOO 
New Hampshire 70,000 Florida ........<--....2 6,000 
Louisiana ... 65,000 Delaware ............ 200 
Vermont . 64,000 No. Carolina...... 


Pies - Caribou 


Judge Charles E. Bunnell of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, in a recent description of the herds 
of those animals he encountered during a 
visit last fall to the Eagle district, says: 

“When travel west of the Mississippi was 
with the real horse instead of the iron horse, 
our grandparents used to tell about the 
thousands of buffalo that roamed the plains. 
Likewise they told us of flocks of pigeons 
in number so great that even on a clear day 
it seemed as if it were cloudy. I wonder 
what they would have said if they had seen 
a whole hillside apparently covered with 
stubby bush begin to clear away, and then 
found out that the stubby bush was the 
antlers of thousands of caribou. They would 
have said just what we say—and that is that 
in Alaska today there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of caribou—probably millions. Any 
attempt to make anything like an accurate 
estimate is out of the question. When some- 
one undertakes to tell us the number of 


ducks that hatch out in the Iditarod and 
Innoko flats, or the number of niggerheads 
there are on both sides of the trail within a 
hundred feet from the center thereof be. 
tween Chatanika and Miller House, or how 
many blueberries there were in the Tolovana 
precinct that were not picked by the middle 
of September, then it will be plenty of time 
to get down to business and count and name 
the caribou.” 


Hands Off the National Parks 


1. Within the United States there are 
seventeen national parks, whose total area is 
about 1% per cent of that of our public 
lands. 

2. The parks were set aside for the “use 
and enjoyment” of all the people and to pre. 
serve forever examples of our country as it 
was before the white man came. They are 
also nature museums and wild animal pre. 
serves. Each citizen owns a share in then. 

3. Certain interests are striving to get a 
foothold in them, and to secure for their 
private profit land, water and waterfalls 
which the people have set apart for their 
own enjoyment. 

4. Our citizens must be protected in their 
property rights, and encroachments on the 
parks must be prevented. 

5. The water of our lakes and streams is 
a natural resource which must be used. The 
farmer needs it for irrigation, and manufac- 
turers and transportation companies for 
power. 

6. But the water which has its sources 
in the parks is not confined within them. It 
continues on its course toward the sea, 
passes out of the parks, and can be held and 
stored outside their boundaries. 

7. The water that has passed out of the 
parks should be harnessed and used. Within 
the parks neither land nor water should be 
used for purposes of private gain. 

AMERICAN GAME Pro. Ass’N. 








Suggestions to Big Game Hunters 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Something _ that 
might interest your readers: This year | 
fixed up some of Kephart’s rockahominy, or, 
in plain English, ground parched corn. Now, 
this is fine for lunch. It goes all right alone, 
but I found that if you will mix about an 
equal amount, or say a third, of seedless 
raisins, its makes something really good. We 
each carried a little sack of this in our 
pockets each day, possibly five or six table- 
spoonfuls. It beats the old-style dried-up 
bacon sandwich so bad there is nothing to 
it. A bar of sweet chocolate goes fine also 
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A NICE OREGON BAG 
Geese and wild ducks—nearly the limit—killed by T. H. Cloud of Lakeview, Ore., in an after: 


noon on one of the marshes near Lakeview. Mr. 


Cloud is also an 


enthusiastic and successful deer hunter 
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f one happens to have it along. I find this: 
1 the less one can eat, the more you can stand 239 F, =>, 
s ill day. Several big sandwiches fill the { % 
a stomach and get your wind. This corn mix- q W S d ‘ 
* ture doesn’t fill you up much, but you won’t ant to en You a 
N be hungry, and your wind—well, if you ever 
a had any, it is still there. RANGER 
e This year I carried my extra pair of eye 
€ glasses in a little pocket in my underclothes, 3 
e just under my left arm. They were sewed 
in, and it’s a fine idea, especially for boobs 
is nearly blind as I am. Should I lose or f : ti d | 
break my glasses when out alone, especially Pd er 10n es a rea 
is in the hills, I doubt if I could get in. The i tre aa wi a ec ny pa 
ig chance isn’t worth taking, so I took along aoisiie can Wl f y, the ra ge po 
b. my extra ones right with me all the time on ielean ae Sen eee Deereny 
. hie tite hacen i Tee alance and power which are so keenly 2 
Wvo ; aS ane ia cclal desired by critical rod users. Granger + 
¢ tase Rods are correctly tapered. They will 
e: cast a longline with ease and accuracy. 
it | 
re ° Granger Rods are made of the best bam- 
> Big Northern Bears boo that grows. The six triangular strips of which the 
. - rod is — split a with the grain, The bamboo 
, . J <. is next put thru a special process which expels the natural 
a The big brown bear of the North 1S wy, acids and excess moisture. Every strip is then heat-straight- 
“ir at the bar. For sentimental and eco- remetand machined to a uniform accuracy of 1/1000 of an inch, 
2 . —. ese strips are scientifically glued together with the toughest glue 
lls aes ne he has been dignified obtainable, and then thoroly seasoned in the dry air of Denver (one 
iT with the protection accorded law-abid- mile above sea nes Saran ferrules <—_ — seamless ——— 
° ahh. , : silver of our own manufacture increase the flexibility and resiliency o 
, ing, well behaved animals, and for the Granger Rod. The hand-shaped cork grip, the color combinations of the 
pir many years we believed him worthy of silk wrappings, and the finish will please you. 
he this honor. We thought the Alaska e 
| species, like those of the states, was Let Me Prove All This To You 
he a greatly libeled animal, and that the en —— Se see 
le aaa ae " : ; 
~ attacks on human life charged up to Send me an order for a $35, $27 or $18 Rod, whichever suits 
him might have been greatly exagger- our pocketbook; tell me the kind of fishing for which you wish to use the rod, 
for pl tag Sod the length desired: and i'l send you a red thet wiigatiagy you! 
© ic tac . an e ieng esireda; nc e vO 1 Isly you In every re- 
ated, as most published stories con- spect—or you may return it by express, charges collect, and get your money 
- cerning wild animal life and habits c2 back promptly. GOODWIN GRANGER, President 
It are. 7 G 
ea. When later we visited Alaska we Illustration shows our GOODWIN RANGER & CO. 
nd saw the matter in rather a different ae ee can .* 1253 Ninth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
light, for we met men who had wit- furnished for tips with ’ : , 
the nessed such attacks, and the results of Cv sokceninahvannscnienmeens OR ee ee re ee 
hin them. That was the turning point of a, Ss 
be our feeling for ursus midden-dorfi, 
ursus gyas, etc., causing us to advo- >: aa 
cate a reduction of the protection on a 3 
; them. lie/, 
TS Now, after three more years have ‘ 
hat passed, when instead of diminishing 
r | we find the unprovoked attacks on hu- 
(OF, man beings have been increasing, we 
ow, believe the lid should be removed, and CAMP EQUIPMENT, 
ne, that (at -least until they shall be <—— 
an taught the fear of powder smoke) they Z : 
less should be stripped of all protection = = OO ——— = pe rey ae a 
We except a reasonable shipping license re]: - | Pog i “ vee # ee ee 
our fee on their hides. We believe in bear BA provide the ‘automobile SYPSY with into’, Meermasacg 
ble- protection insofar as it doesn’t remove comfort in the most compact, light weight and ae 
| . : “ie saving form yet devised. Be sure it’s a STOLL. 
-up protection from our fellow beings; but Z . 
Pa human life should be held just as Stoll Collapsible Luggage Carrier 
also sacred in Alaska as anywhere else, Nothing like it. It collapses on the outer edge of running board, 
and if limited bear killing in that entirely out of the way, ons Snotanely are to any hei a 
mh) . se gai <a When half high, the doors will clear. ne glance shows Its utility 
x te on i eg and advantages over any other. Write for catalog. 
a be eye 
— || men. Stoll Utility Bed—$26.00 
5, Our new No. 27 Utility Folding Bed, with sagless steel springs, fills every i 
| The Alaskans are thoroly aroused peyote ee tap aliases loge aheadaneda-aaaie olf ante toamtany . 
|| over the toll in human life that is eee ree. ce nabeateh aie Gk, ends ages eles earings vgeteane oo 
taken by the big brown bears, and the 5-A Outfit- ear peter vay boy! toes yo is * inches long by 5 
| ° ‘ ° inches thie eight, 45 pounds. rice, $26.00. rite for catalog. 
|| we now believe they are fully justified ee tial 
|| in their position. The editor of this THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO. 
|| magazine, in his book, “In the Alaska- 3272 Larimer Street DENVER, COLO. 
| Yukon Game Lands,” just from the 
press, unequivocally advises removal 
of the present protection, and we hope 
4 that provision will soon be made by ve 
he Congress to that effect. 

It is due the Alaskans, and it will 
cause them to show their appreciation 
by giving strong protection to the NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabric casing, 

other forms of wild life in that coun- honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
. T to acord tire. Standard, non-skid tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, which 
try that deserve it. Dr. E. W. Nelson, should give 6000 miles service 
| chief of the Bureau of Biological Sur- A BRAND NEW TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 
| pect ‘ i. f it Mada cdsateins $7.30 31x4.... $10.95 32x434....$12.55 36x414....$14.50 
y, 1S now an advocate of removing SUD UCHIIEISS' 9000 92a4i552 11/30 88414 .522°13.10 35x5...... 15.50 | 
| this protection. eared ie i oer a - +t s ao TEED oe 15.60 ) 
° 4 ° a a 95 35x4'4.... 14. 
We usually hang persons guilty of \ State SS, ‘or Clincher. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY with $2.00 
= a . the — Let = not al- examination. Ii not satisfactory, return tire and advise us at once. 
ow the bear a privilege we deny our- Deposit w promptly return as soon as tire is recei L 
pi saint y FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept, 23] 28th & Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
after: ; i 
Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 
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Now at 
Cut Price 


World’s 
Finest 


BINOGULAR 


Save $30 on this genuine 6x30 Ultra Luminous Turner- 
Reich Naval Day and Night Prism Binocular while this 


special limited stock lasts. Here is a truly extraordinary 
opportunity to get a pair of these world-famous Binoculars 
at a tremendous cut in price, Every pair brand new— 
direct from factory. 

Genuine Turner-Reich Prism Binoculars, manufactured by 
the Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company of Rochester, 
N. Y. Six power. Sti andard everywhere for their mechan- 
ical perfection and precision. Meet the severe requirements | 

of S. Navy and British War Department. Thirty milli- 
meter objective admits 50 per cent more light to the 
eye. Individual pupilary adjustments make them suitable 
for any eyes. Revolving light screens in eye piece for fog, 
mist, sun. Write today before this great offer is withdrawn. 


Regular Price $65. $ 75 
Special Cut Price Now su75 | 


The only Prism Binocular having a field of vision of 140 
yards at 1,000 yards distance. Furnished complete with 
handsome brown solid leather case, straps for both 
Binocular and case. You can find no better Binocular. | 
Remember, these are brand new and backed_by the Turner- 
Reich guarantee. 


Send Your Order NOW 


Write today before this amazing bargain is withdrawn. 
Send a, address and P.O. or express Money Order for only 
$34. (We pay war tax.) We guarantee to refund your 
coe SF these Binoculars are not exactly as. represented. 


DAVID STRONG COMPANY 


Dept. V326 ‘Same Management Since 1885’" CHICACO 

DAVID STRONG COMPANY, Dept. V325, Chicago 
Enclosed is Money Order for 34.75, for which please send | 

me Turner-Reich Binocular with case and straps. If 1 am | 








not entirely satisfied | may return it and you will refund 
money in full. 

BERTIRD ..cocccccosccsseeecoceneccnseenescensecessosnntonsbenseseonessnstossneescncsocsoneseees 
PRIN iccascsciccinisstsscnctanisensaninesucalininatsesuneensseusshapamnanecanineneeneel - | 
RII cscciss S oeanassccovapiepeeselananiaaabesieetsaies te State... 


_ NOTE Readers of this magazine can order Binoculars ‘above 
bed in oe jee nee The Publisher’ s Guarantee, as ao i 
that of David S you against ris 


x | | 








| the window-sill. 





TOMOBILE PARTY ON A CAMPING 
and two children on a three weeks’ auto camping trip of 
them camped at Sturgeon Lake. 





Reflected Light From Animals’ | 
Eyes 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Under “Questions 

Referred to Our Readers,” in the December 

number of Outdoor Life, Stephen O. Bryant 

asks for information regarding the eyes of 


animals in the dark. Permit me to say that | 


no light comes from the eyes of an animal 
in the dark, excepting reflected light. 
animal’s 
is by reflected light from some source. 

The darker the night, and the brighter the 


light (like the camp fire or automobile 
lights), the brighter will be red or pink re- | 


flex from the animal’s eyes. Of course, the 
light must be somewhere near in line with 
the observer's eyes, so that the rays from the 
light may pass in thru the pupil to the re- 
tina of the animal’s eyes and be reflected 
back thru the pupil to the observer’s eyes. 

The pupil is a hole formed by the iris, 
which in a normal, healthy condition is very 


small in a bright light and very large in the | 


dark, giving a wider angle at night. 

The moon or even daylight entering the 
mouth of a 
into an otherwise dark cellar might reflect 
a dull light from an animal’s eyes But one 
cannot see an animal’s eyes in the dark, ex- 
cepting by the aid of extraneous light from 
some source. 

Not infrequently writers commit awkward 
errors along this line. 


Wash. 
Nesting Habits of the Robin 
Editor Outdoor Life: 
November (1920) issue of Outdoor Life | 


noticed an article by A. E. Yule, Minn., re- 
garding the nesting habits of the robin, and 


A. H. M.D. 


SAWINS, 


in reply will say that here in the East the | 


robin often chooses a nesting site other than 
@ tree. 
tions I have found their nests not only in 
various different kinds of trees, but also 
upon the rails of fences, tops of porch posts, 
upon the rafters of buildings, in vines about 
the house, over window caps, as well as upon 
They also nest in open- 
sided boxes and shelters put up for them in 
the trees; in fact, they place their nests 
| wherever they can find a projection suf- 
ficiently large to hold the same. On one 


If an | 
eyes are seen at all in the dark, it_| 


cave or coming thru a window | 














On page 348 of the | 


In my forty years of bird observa- | 








VACATION 
900 miles in 


his home state. The picture shows 








(10 WELSH’S 


CELEBRATED 


Telerana-Nova 
LEADER 


A Leader that is 
well named A 
LEADER, A LEAD- 
ER of Leaders. 








Fi 

A Leader that has LED the largest trout 
and salmon to their death this past sea- 
son. Do you know the largest trout was 
landed in Colorado, 10% Ibs., by M. Pawis 
of Meeker on a No. 2 Joe Welsh leader? 
The largest salmon, 41 Ibs., landed by 
Judge Osborne on a No. 2 Joe Welsh 
Leader. The largest trout in So. Calif., 
3214, 13 Ibs. 3 oz., was landed-son a No. 3 
Joe Welsh Leader by Joe Welsh himself. 
O. S. Taylor says in the American Field: 
“The only Leader I found to stand the 
fishing in the Soo were Joe Welsh Lead- 
ers.” Dixie Carroll of national fame, 
says they are par excellence. So does a 
score of our best known writing anglers. 
Think of a_ knotless, invisible, strong 
leader in all lengths up to 9 ft. in 6 sizes 
with breaking strains from 2% to 30 lbs. 
All quality. Make the weakest part of 
your tackle the strongest. 

SPECIAL OFFER—I will send you a 
8-ft. leader for 25c, 6-ft. leader for 50c, 
9-ft leader 75c, as samples only, also a 
sample card showing all sizes. 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, Ca'ifornia 
Distributors for U. 8. 
and Canada. 
Dealers can make good 
profits by handling this 

popular leader, 























BOILS, BAKES 
and BROILS at 
the same time. 
Burns wood of 
any length. 
Folds instantly. 
Only 1% inches 
thick. No loose 
parts, Honestly 
made. Electric 
welded grates. 
Easy to carry. 
If your dealer can’t sup- 























Safe in the woods. 

ply you send to us. 

STOVE, OVEN AND CASE Complete, delivered, $8.25 
Send for catalog. Address Dept. O. 

THE RED-E CO., 16E. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 
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occasion in passing over a railroad trestle I 
discovered a nest upon one of the braces not 
over a foot below the rails over which trains 
passed daily, and this brood was safely 
reared. S. R. INGERSOLL. 

New York. 


Setting Off Loaded Shells 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I hunted deer 
twenty miles west of Yampa, Colo., many 
years ago, when they were quite plentiful. 
On that trip I had quite an odd experience 
with exploded shells. I stopped and sat 
down on a rock to fill my pipe, when I dis- 
covered a little bunch of deer on the hill 
toward me. I put my pipe in my pocket 
and got ready for business. I got one deer 
out of that bunch, and was lucky to get any 
at all, for just as I shot, the deer turned off 
over a little ridge out of sight, and a big 
black bear raised up in front of me not over 
sixty feet away. Well, I was just fixing to 
pull the trigger on that bear when off went 
three rifle shells in my pocket—set off by 
the fire I had left in my pipe when I saw 
the deer. I don’t know where the bear went. 
I immediately got busy putting out the fire, 
and of course it is unnecessary for me to 
say that since then I have been pretty care- 
ful what kind of fire I place next to loaded 
shells. E. E. Heim. 

Calif. —— ----- 


It’s A Ruddy Duck 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noted with con- 
siderable amusement in your March number 
that a Mr. C. S. Beebe of Blackfoot, Idaho, 
has been “stumped” on the identification of 
a duck that has also puzzled many hunters 
here in Rupert, Idaho. The first one of this 
species I ever killed was in 1908. 1 remem- 
ber the fun we made of our duck at the time. 
Some of us were inclined to believe it a duck 
bill or Ornithorinchus. After considerable 
search I finally located the species as Eris- 
matura jamiacensis, commonly known as 
ruddy duck. Even to this day some of my 
friends speak of it as “funny kind!” Now, 
there is no need of trying to give it another 
name, for Coues in his “Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds” lists fifty-eight popular names 
already, so “funny kind” is entirely uncalled 
for. Among these popular names are: 
sleepy duck, spring-tail, stiff-tailed coot and 
bull-necked duck. These names merely add 
to the chaos. 

Ruddy duck is one of the sea, ducks, and 
is ‘placed in the sub family with eider, 
scooter and buffle-head. They are expert 
divers—as one would readily judge from the 
short neck, large feet and very dense plum- 
age. They have a habit of sinking slowly 
into the water like a grebe without a ripple, 
and are often unmolested by hunters, who 
suppose they are hell-divers. 

They range thruout the continent from 
Hudson Bay and British Columbia south to 
the Guianas, breeding mostly north of our 
boundary line, and doubtless would be bet- 
ter known were it not for the fact that the 
breeding plumage is so entirely different 
from the plumage one sees during the fall 
migrations. Museums and color charts show, 
as a rule, the male bird in his courting 
habiliments, while we see a very incon- 
spicuous and entirely different sort of bird. 
The distinguishing characteristics, however, 
are: The short, thick neck like a scaup (the 
skin peels over the head as contrasted with 
most ducks) ; the heavy spatula bill similar 
to, but not so broad as, that of the shoveller; 
the long toes with legs at an angle with the 
body, like those of a loon; and lastly the 
stiff spines on the tail feathers which re- 
semble those of a cormorant. Little wonder 
this polyglot of a bird is not better known. 

Idaho. F. H. Kenocy, M. D. 








_ “Waldo, if you don’t stop eating so much 
candy you'll get a tape-worm.” 
“Aw, I don’t care, father; it won’t show.” 














“You’d Be Surprised__ 


How many THOUSANDS of steel fly-rods we sell edch 
year. They are good—VERY GOOD —will handle a 
line and fly beautifully. 


JOINTS TELESCOPED AAA a 












MODEL 290 - Telescopic—Rod extended 9 feet, 
joints telescoped 29 inches 
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MODEL 220 - BROOKSIDE—Fly-rod made in 
four lengths, 8, 814, 9 and 914 feet 


Manufacturers of 


“Talbot” Reels Fant 
and peed 


**‘Harrimac” Landing Nets 
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Genuine Army Binoculars 


HESE are not ordinary binoculars. Built for military use, they possess 
qualities not to be found in other makes. The frames are made of brass 











to stand hard usage. The lenses are excellent—6 power x 30 mm.—which 
make an object six miles away look only one mile distant. The barrels are 
covered with genuine black leather. 


Built to Government Specifications 


These were made for use in the United States Army and Navy. They are 
brand new. You'll find them a never-ending source of pleasure at lakes, 
athletic events, on trips, and they will help you bag more game while 


hunting. 
War Contract Cancellation 


We are forced to sell these at a big reduction to get rid of 
surplus. Binoculars of this power and illumination ordinarily 
sell at $65.00. Our price of $25.50 is possible only because 
we—the manufacturers—offer them direct. This price 

includes carrying case, shoulder strap and neck strap. 
We will send your instruments prepaid—to any address in U.S.—subject 
to approval. Use them three days. If not entirely satisfactory return 
them and we wil] refund your money without delay or question. 
Fill out and mail the coupon. 


GRAF OPTICAL COMPANY, Sales Division 


203 AMERICAN BLDG. SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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“Let me try 
your tobacco’ 


Only an unlucky man asks you that. He 
is either out of tobacco or he isn’t satisfied 
with the tobacco he has picked for himself. 


To smoke a pipe tobacco that doesn’t suit 
T is to feel a little irritated every 


you toa T 
time you light up. 


_ Where you should be taking your comfort, 
you feel sore over something missing. 


No one is so patient as a pipe-smoker. He 
will smoke one kind of tobacco that doesn’t 
quite satisfy him until the cows come home, 
or until some trouble crowds him so that he 
notices how little comfort he is actually get- 
ting from his little old pipe. 


Sut he hasn’t been happy—dimly he has 


realized it all the time. 


And when he asks someone else for a pipe 
ful and finally the smoking to 
bacco that is’ just his—-oh me, oh my, but 


comes upon 


he’s a happy man! 


He now gets out of his smoking what 
others get the solid comfort that 
sting out of the alarm clock mornings and 


helps his nerves to relax at the end of a hard 


takes the 


day. 


smokers 
tobacco that 


It's because we realize how many 
are still hunting for the right 
we make it so easy for 
vou to learn if that isn’t 


ee " 
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Edgeworth. 







All you have to do is 
to write “Let me _ try 
your tobacco” on a 


your 
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pe steard, sign 
name and address and 
send said postcard to 
If you want to add 
the name of your 

tobac co dealer, we 
el } will make. sure 








worth in stock in 
case you like it. 
Off to you at 
Jonce we ll ship postpaid 
samples of both kinds of 
Edgeworth—Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 


When it comes. give the little old pipe a 
Spring housecleaning and fill it to the brim 
with Edgeworth. Settle back in your chair 
and put your feet up somewhere—the higher 
you get your feet, the more comfortable you 
feel for a short time. Then light up and 
make up your mind for yourself just what 
you think of Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth comes in Plug Slice form or 
Ready-Rubbed, and in various sized pack- 
ages. 

We have a special Week-end size can for 
35 cents that is just the thing for outdoor 


men who love their pipes. 


For the free samples which we would like 


that he has Edge: | 


you to judge, address Larus & Brother Co., | 


39 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pav the jobber. 








Burlap and Suspenders Pack 

"Twas said, “They folded their tents and 
silently stole away,” but Ill bet dollars to 
doughnuts they didn’t “steal away” with 
their tents on their backs, for if they had, 
ten chances to one their going would have 
been heralded with various and sundry exe- 
crations, some of which would probably have 
been in criticism of the idea of leaving any- 
way, and the balance more than likely would 
have been directed toward their better halves, 
who, unless the world has changed since 
those days, insisted on packing up a lot of 
junk that would only make blisters on manly 
shoulders, unless perhaps they were wise 
enough to insist that the ladies do the carry- 
ing themselves. 

The writer has never done any real heavy 
back packing, nor does he intend to, for any 
time the pack tips the scales at much over 
forty pounds, then it is time for our friend, 
ihe “mountain canary,” to be rounded up 
out of the thistle patch and dressed up in a 
pack saddle corset. For light packs, how 
never cared much for the regular 
pack sacks, for when they are empty they 
take up too much space, and anyhow never 
seem to fit’ the pack at hand, being either 
too wide or too deep or not wide enough or 
deep enough, or something, and half the 
time when they are loaded they ride right 
in the small of one’s back, where they cut 
off all ventilation and gall the back. 

One of the simplest and most satisfactory 
rigs for a light pack that we have seen yet 
is a combination of burlap and a pair of 
ordinary army cartridge belt suspenders. The 
burlap must be a heavy piece, at least as 


ever, We 


heavy as the ordinary sugar sack, which is 
to be opened out flat. Roll the pack long 
and narrow, but roll it tight. The  sus- 


penders, be it known, are much like the ordi- 
nary garden variety of “gallus” except they 
are made from cotton webbing instead of 
elastic web, and instead of having slots to 
fasten to buttons, have stout bronze hooks, 
which in army practice hook into eyelets in 
the cartridge belt. 

These same hooks, however, work quite as 
well when hooked into our pack wrapped in 
burlap. To get into the rig gracefully I sug- 
gest hooking up the two back straps by 
means of their hooks into the top of the 
pack and about four to five inches down 
from the top. Spread the back straps as 
far apart as possible and hook into the pack 
with a reverse motion, so that when taut they 
cannot pull out. Then pick up the whole 
pack by means of the suspenders and swing 
over the back into position. While holding 
the weight of the pack by means of one side 
of the suspenders, reach down and back and 
hook one end of the front suspender strap 
low down on the pack. Same with the other 
side, 

This leaves us with the two loose ends of 
the front straps to hook up. and right here 
is where the adjusting of the pack is done. 
Hook these high or low as desired. whichever 
makes the pack feel the most comfortable to 
the wearer. These lower straps may be ad- 
justed at anv time, and serve to change the 
riding position of the pack, and in a way 
rests the wearer. 

One advantage of this style of pack har- 
ness’ is that it is bound to fit the ‘pack re- 
gardless of its size; and if occasion arises 


























THE AUTHOR WITH PACK 


where the pack is discarded, then throw 
away the burlap and shove the suspenders 
into the pocket, and they are out of the way. 

The reason for rolling the pack long is to 
keep it from pressing on the small of the 
back, where the pack must rest lightly or a 
galled back will result. 

The only pack I know of that is any more 
simple and unassuming is the _ bib-overall 
pack, in which the pack is rolled in the body 
part and tied tightly, and then the legs are 
brought around and tied to the pack in such 
a fashion as to permit shoving an arm thru 
the loop formed by each pant leg, each of 
which forms a shoulder strap. The beauty 
of this pack is that it may be used to carry 
one’s goods and chattels, or it may be worn 
to shield the nether extremeties from the 
wind and weather, but I’m sure I don’t know 
what to advise if the said traveler has but 
one pair of pants. I will leave that to the 
reader’s imagination. R. E. Herrick. 


Idaho. 


A Commendable Position 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to call your 
attention to an incident which has occurred 
in the short history of the Montana State 
Sportsmen’s Association, which I deem it 
well to give such publicity as you think it 
merits. 

This office was importuned by sportsmen 
of the state to interest itself in the north 
herd of elk in Yellowstone Park, and es- 
pecially to certain advertisements for the 
purchase of elk teeth that Montana papers 
were carrying. 

The advertisement referred to was one by 
a jewelry company of Providence, R. I. 1 
wrote this company, calling attention to the 
faet that this north herd had been depleted 
to the extent of 85 per cent in five years, 
and that the sportsmen of Montana believed 
their advertising to purchase elk teeth had 
been more or less instrumental in bringing 
this about, and L.asked.them as sportsmen 
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cancel their advertising in Montana. I quote 
from their reply: 

“We beg to acknowledge yours of Novem- 
ber 12th and thank you for calling our at- 
tention to the feeling on the part of your 
people in regard to the preserving of elk. 
We have cancelled our advertising. To 
speak frankly, will say we had no idea that 
we were doing anything that would tend to 
deplete the elk now living. We have been 
inder the impression for some time that thru 
our state there were quite a number of elk 
teeth that had not been used, and it was our 
aim to collect these if possible. We would 
not buy elk teeth if we did not feel that 
they were lawfully acquired by the seller. 
You can look to us to co-operate with you 
t any time.” 

Our association certainly appreciates this 
rompt response to its appeal. 

M. S. Carpenter, Sec’y. 


Hunting the Tin Can 
By CuHauncey THOMAS 
World Champion Tin Can Killer 
(Reprinted by Request) a 
Being the tin can champion of America, | 
naturally somewhat of an authority on 


and as good citizens of our country, to please | 








this game. Altho the range of the tin can | 


is extremely wide, the rules of hunting it are 


not as well known or understood as they | 
izht be. There is one secret of hunting | 


the tin can, the rule that has made me cham- | 


pion, and if anyone follows it he can become | 


champion, too. Tin cans differ from other 
game, in that it has plenty of room to con- 
tain any number of champions, also toma- 
toes, corn beef, horse corn, etc. But that rule 
that has made me tin can champion of 
(America is this: Never shoot at a tin can 
farther away than you are sure to hit it. 
Rightly followed, this rule will usually give 
satisfactory results. I’ve proved it. 

There are tin cans and tin cans; the com- 
mon variety is known as the tomato can, and 
is most numerous in the West, especially in 
the dry parts and the back yard. Anyone 
can hit a tomato can at any range, for they 


are extremely tame. But the real tin canist, | 
like myself, prefers to tackle more dangerous | 


game—the condensed milk can. This species | 


is rather elusive and can sidestep a .45 bullet 
like a hell-diver. Just why, I don’t know, 
as [ never miss what I shoot at, yet I’ve 


known many of these aristocrats among the | 


tin cans to dodge a bullet somehow. 

The tin can is hunted with all kinds of 
shooting irons, from the .22 rifle to*the 10- 
bore goose gun, and from the Colt’s six-gun 
to the common rock. It has only one shape, 
is a rule, but many different colors. When 
young it has a skin of various gaudy hues. 
but turns white after awhile, especially after 
i rain. Later in life it becomes a dull red, 
ind often changes its shape. But the tin 
can is easily recognized. If you see a party 
of hunters suddenly stop when returning 
from a duck hunt with no ducks, carefully 

r into the underbrush, suddenly bang 


away, and then hear the clear, musical de- | 


fant “ching” in reply—you may know that 
they’ve killed another tin can. 
Hunting the tin can is a good beginning 
a baseball pitcher. It is also an excel- 
t proof when found that no human foot 
ever trod that mountain top before since 
he earth was made. Somehow (I don’t know 
why) the tin can is never found on the 
water, but always seeks the dry land. I’ve 
seen them together- in bunches of consider- 
able size, but the true sportsman ‘always 
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sccrns to shoot at the flock, andggieks out | 


some one particular tin “ean, usually the 
larxest.one, and slays it with great gusto. 

_ \ tin can can stand a powerful Jot of lead. 
T's seen $5 worth:of high-grade rifle ammu- 
nition emptied at a tin can, yet it got away 





alive, and, of course, every shot hit it—that 
's, you know, at least made it move. Tin 


| "Dake 
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It fou Fiohing~. 


Your luck awaits you at the best tackle stores, at 
the counter that shows The Sign of the Leaping 
Dolphin, the Abbey & Imbrie trademark. Catalog 
on receipt of 4 cents to cover postage. 


Abbey & Imbrie 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 


10 Warren Street 


Good Fishing Begins at 
the Tackle Counter 


NGLING modesty and angling 
language have given it the namé 
Luck. But every experienced fish- 
erman knows how much of it is puré 
luck and how much good tackle. He 
knows his luck is more or less fixed 
by what he buys at the tackle coun- 
ter to fish with. : 


@, The luck of anglers who fish with 
Abbey & Imbrie tackle began a cen- 
tury ago and continues. It is a par- 
aphernalia from which our great 
grandfathers selected their luck and 
in which later generations have found 
theirs. It is century-proven quality 
in a variety that supplies, with staple 
or novelty, every need of the fisher- 
man anywhere, for salt or fresh water; 
for sea, lake or stream, and for any 
species of fish that anglers seek. 


Established 1820 
NN 


New York City 















OUTFIT INCLUDES 
‘. ‘ Waterproof Tent ¢ 
Spring Beds -- Mattresses 


\ Gasoline Stove with 4 
Cooking Kit 


Food and ice Box 


Electric Lights, Etc. 


And the trailer has 
Mud Guards 
No-Strain Spring Draw-Bar 
Timken Roller Bearings 


Tail Lamp, Etc. 


Superior Construction \ 
Throughout 









9. 


UNION TRAILER 





_ What better treat for the family than trailer camp life? It’s eco- 
nomical, yet most invigorating, comfortable and sporty. I/t’s real life. 


. The UNION TRAILER CAMP goes anywhere, anytime, with 
any car, at any speed. Tent, frame, etc., may be quickly detached to 
use trailer for general trucking purposes around home. 


& ... We also manufacture a lowspriced two passenger trailer camp for roadsters. 


Write for interesting literature. 


WORKS, 318 Charles St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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YOUR MILITARY RIFLE REMODELED-—$60.00 to $75.00 



































j THE QUALITY OF OUR WORK ADMITS OF NO EXCEPTIONS 
BASIS OF PRICES: 
Stock, selected American Walnut, complete, including steel | Plain swivels (for fastening to stock) pair... $1.50 
butt-plate, pistol-grip cap and checkering - $37.00 SSS Front band and swivel (encircles barrel and fastens 
Furnishing and fitting No. 48 sight : 15.00 | Cee ne a BALLS CIE .50 
Removing military rear sight, turning, polishing and re Fitted.... . 4.00 
blueing barrel 5.00 to 8.00 | Set screws for adjusting trigger-pull . 2.00 
Hand checkering butt-plate ic aadlt A eR IES 1.50 
Checkering bolt handle , 2.00 | SSS Gun Case BRU enter ez = 4.50 
} 
.256 NEWTON RIFLES REMODELED TO SHOOT .30’°06 CTDG. $26.00 
HIGH CLASS GUN ENGRAVING 
GUNSMITHING MANUFACTURING MACHINE WORK 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GUN CRANK 
9 
SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION 
TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 
THE SURE CATCH PATENT FISH HOOK Ne. 






eg 


THE HOOK THAT HOOKS THEM __ 







Hook sizes—1 to 8, 10 cts. each; 1-0 and 2-0, 15 cts. each; 3-0 
and 4-0, 20 cts. each; 5-0 and 6-0, 25 cts.each. At your dealers. 
Ifhecan’t supply you, hooks will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Descriptive booklet on request. Liberal discount to dealers. 


A. VIERS, Box 391, RED LODGE, MONT. 

















THE AUTOMOBILE AS AN AID TO CAMPING 


Picture of a camp taken while on a partridge hunt in Northern Minnesota (near Akeley) in October, 1920. 
Minneapolis, Minn.) 


(Compliments of C. C. Hildebrand, 
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cans have a most mysterious effect on bul- 
I’ve known cases where a small, inno- 
cent tin can has made a steel-clad bullet 
from a bear gun strike just a fraction of an 
inch to the left, close enough to make the 
tin can hitch its off hind leg, then the bullet 
would jump twenty feet to the left, kick up 
a lot of dust and go howling off across the 
landscape, still kicking up the real estate 
every hundred yards or so for a mile or two, 
all said dust storms being in a compara- 
tively straight line, except the first strike 
that did not kick up any dust at all, but 
made the can move all the same. Saw it. 

Ed Dawson, myself (as champion) and 
Hunt last week killed every tin can in Con- 
necticut; only one got away. Dawson used 
a shotgun; I got ’em with a Colt .45 single 
action imported from God’s country, while 
Hunt hit most of his with the can opener. 
This is the surest weapon to use, by the way, 
and I think Hunt took an unfair advantage 
of Dawson and me. But Dawson and I got 
even with him; we hit every tin can twice 
with each shot, once on the front side, while 
Hunt used to get them down and butcher 
them with cold steel in a most unsportsman- 
like manner. For that reason, I suppose. 
Hunt’s game was the best eating. Dawson, 
by the way, always “knocked the stuffin’” 
out of every one he shot at. I know he did, 
because he told me so himself. 

But when it comes down to really killing 
a tin can in ship-shape, I left both Dawson 
and Hunt way to the rear. After a sufficient 
number of sighting shots at about ten paces 
[ always hit my can, then calmly proceded to 
put all the rest of the box right thru the 
same hole. That is how I got my title of 
champion. I killed the tin can so dead the 
first time I hit it that it never moved after- 
wards, altho hit every time. Any one doubt 
it? Ask Dawson. He was right there and 
shot all his bullets right thru the hole that 
I made, too. Never missed her once. 

Baseball isn’t our national game, and not 
one man in a million (except in politics) 


ets. 


can play poker; but the tin can is. Its | 
cheerful “ching” sounds every second of the | 


day somewhere in our great land, and a 
“Society for the Protection of the Tin Can” 
is not needed, as it is shot only during the 
empty season, except with high-power rifles 
on the wing now and then. The Standard 
Oil variety is usually shot at at long range, 
but then that is a safe rule with the Standard 
Oil, anyway, so that doesn’t count. 

When a man can hit any tin can five shots 
out of the cylinderful at fifty paces—long 
ones, old man, no cheating—then he is a 
Tin Can. If he can hit a tomato can, he is 
a lin Canner, and if he can kill a condensed 
milk can under the same conditions, he is a 
lin Cannist. But I hereby serve legal notice 
on the public at large that this thing of 
killing a tin can so dead the first shot— 
after the sighting ones—that it can’t kick, no 
matter how many times it is shot thru the 
same hole afterwards—that is my patent. 
That is what makes me World Champion Tin 
Can Killer. Dawson said so. Hunt says he 
prefers the hatchet when he can’t borrow 
the other fellow’s knife, which I maintain is 
uniair to the tin can. 

But this I know: More men have fired 
their first shot at the tin can than at all 
other kinds of game combined. 


A Cat Trap 


I'ditor Outdoor Life:—Rat traps are com- 
mon equipment to most every household, and 
the designs are of countless varieties, but a 
cat trap has a novel appeal because of its 
sin-ular uniqueness. Such a device, for en- 
‘naring vagrant cats, has been designed and 
constructed by Ned Dearborn of the United 
‘ta'es Biological Survey. Moreover, the box- 
fashioned trap consigns the entrapped animal 
‘0 ‘he cat kingdom, the proverbial nine lives 
'o the contrary. 

The death-dealing device is so pivoted as 
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TRADE MARK 


—STEVENS— 


REG.U.S.PAT OFF.8 FGN 








Look For This Trade Mark 


Accuracy is the finest recommendation 
any rifle can have. It means everything. 


Balance, sight adjustment, barrel 
alignment, easy trigger control, smooth 
action, “feel” —these are the qualities 
an accurate rifle must possess. 


High prices do not necessarily insure 
this accuracy, but the Trade Mark that 
has stood the acid test for 57 years does. 


—And that was one of the principle 
reasons the U. S. Olympic Rifle Team 
selected STEVENS last year. 


You can improve your shooting 
with a Stevens. 


For all ages, for all needs, at all prices. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices: 5}0 CHURCH STREET,N. Y.C. 


Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





Stevens “Armory” Model 
No. 414 with which the 
United States Olympic 
Rifle Team was equipped. 


- Pistols 


Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when writing to advertisers 


Rifles - Shotguns 
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DESIGNING — 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
Specializing in | 
COLOR PROCESS WORK 
Day and Night Service _ 


COLORADO ENGRAVING: 













It Will Be Impossible 


for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1921 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own a 
Parker Gun in 1921 are & 
urged in their own inter- 
est to order at once to 
avoid disappointment. 


and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns. 


MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco, Calif. 


Send for Catalogue 


Master 
Gun Makers 























Pocket 60% and more by buying 6000-mile Con- 

ueror Double-Tread Tires, made only from 
the best selected materials, rebuilt in our own 
factory by thoroughly experienced workmen; ID conslsonsesend encoun 
insure maximum mileage at half usual cost and 4 an 
are placed on the market with an } 


IRON-CLAD GUARANTY 


Put in a supply of your sizes NOW at these 
amazingly low prices, while they last: 


























Tubes are guaranteed fresh stock. 














Size Tube 7 Send only $2.00 with each tire ord- 

30x3 . ‘ ered, balance C.O.D. subject to examination. For full 

30x3! cash with order deduct 5%. State whether straight side 

332x212 : or clincher, plain or non-skid desired. Order NOW— 
x2}... TODAY—get greatest value for your money. 

31x4 CONQUEROR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

32x4 3031 S. Michigan Bivd. Dept. 143 Chicago, Il, 














PARKER BROS., 








Filson Sleeping Bag 


USE it for the occasional day's outing or continued outdoor 
life. Undisturbed sleep and no sore bones, so comfortable 
and warm is this ideal sleeping bag. Who wants tosleep 
in a ‘‘stuffy’’ hotel room when such real outdoor 
rest is assured? And the price is so reasonable 
you'll wonder how we can afford to manu- 
facture it. Weight 9 pounds, 34 inches 
wide at top and 30 inches at bottom. 


Water proof, rot and mildew 
proof. No‘‘Tarp’’ er blankets to 
Suss with. Rolls up in small 
compact shape. Solightitisno 
inconvenience on the longest 
hike. Just the thing for 
the California engineer 
or Alaska fur trader. 







. C. C. Filson Co., 
1011 First Ave., 
Seattle, 
U.S.A. 











to pull the prop under the edge of the bo 
when the latter is raised. The decoy is m 
without its lure, and as the cat reaches fi 
the bait, the treadle is tipped, which springs 
the trap. As the box falls, a rod, coming in 
contact with the cat’s back, releases an oun: 





THE TRAP PROPERLY SET 


of carbon bisulphid, which instantly and 
painlessly asphyxiates the animal. 

The federal government authority, obvi- 
ously anticipating criticism from societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, pro 
claims the object of the trap “for catching 
vagrant cats and disposing of them hu 
manely.” The contraption takes its place 
alongside the deadfall, rabbit-box, steel trap 
and other ensnares designed for converting 
pests into profits. Rats, mice, pocket gophers 
and vagrant cats have no preferential rating 
with the United States Biological Survey, 
whose duties involve ceaseless warfare on 
pests. S. R. Winters. 

DC. 


“Tackhole’s” New Challenger 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have just pu: 
chased your February number to while away 
a six-hour wait to catch a train out of this 
town (Birmingham, Ala.). Incidentally, we 
stopped over here to beat “Tackhole” Lee 
shooting pistols. We have reason to believ 
that excluding Ed McGivern and the writer, 
Tackhole is about the best pistol shot in the 
United States. Tackhole, being a demon 
strator, with the advantage of probably free 
and unlimited ammunition, has fired more 
shots than we, but we claim to have owned 
more pistols (112), and to have shot them 
longer (forty-four years). We claim we can 
give him one-sixteenth advantage in steadi 
ness of aim and lick him at a 25-yard target, 
by reason of having evolved a pistol to do it 
with. It is like this: Tackhole will more 
than likely use the ordinary target pistol, 
which is about a foot long, all told. No 
man can keep the muzzle of such a long pis- 
tol from wobbling less than a sixteenth of 
an inch, even if he holds the back end per- 
fectly steady (which Tackhole can sure do). 
This will cause his bullet to deviate one 
sixteenth of an inch in the first foot, and 
in 75 feet (25 yards) it will deviate 75x1-16, 
or nearly five inches. If he happens to let 
the rear end of the pistol wobble in the same 
direction that the muzzle wobbles, he ma‘ 
do better, or even drive center. 

Our pistol is a 3-inch barrel Remington 
double derringer, with a new barrel bored 
for the .22, with the holes close enough that 
the original firing pin can get an alterna‘e 
punch at each cartridge. Should our hand 
wobble one-sixteenth of an inch, the muzz!e 
being so close to the breech, wobbles par 
allel with it. Two parallel lines never ¢”! 
any farther apart, no matter how far they 
are extended. My error in holding wot 


not be magnified, whereas Tackhole’s wou'd 
be magnified 75 times, tho he should ho'd 
the back end steady and let the muzzle devi 
ate only one-sixteenth of an inch. 

I was very much disappointed in the g¢ 








ng 
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tieman being out of town, as nothing gives 
ne greater pleasure than to meet and shoot 
with a real marksman. I should have 
ypped over a few days, but my business, 
hich is fighting game roosters, or rather 
eaking game roosters from fighting, calls 
me to other fields. 

You might ask how we go about breaking 
game roosters from fighting. We put the 
lligerents on roller skates, made especially 
or roosters, and set them down on a smooth 
oor. About one or two passes and it de- 
velops such a strain on their respective 
crotches that they quit and go to cackling, 
nd the game is up. There is no law against 
reaking roosters from fighting, and it is a 
mighty good game for dyspeptics to witness. 
{t the last demonstration we made,_ one 
farmer arose from across a barrel where he 
had lain to support himself in a paroxism 
ff laughter, and said: “I tell you that 
speckled rooster looked like a young airy- 
plane as he flew across the room with them 
roller skeets hanging to his feet.” 

The game invariably ends with the spec- 
tators and the roosters cackling together. 

Ky. Ovp-Time MARKSMAN. 


- 


Origin of Hats 


There is no record as to when or where 
the first hat was made. We find head cover- 
ng, in one form or another, in vogue in the 
irliest times referred to in history. The 
first modern hat, as we now know this ar- 
ticle of men’s wear, was made in Paris about 
104 by a Swiss manufacturer, but it was 

t until. forty-nine years later that the 
French adopted any sort of a head covering. 

Felt hats became popular in England dur- 

the Norman occupation. In 
Elizabeth’s reign, great beaver hats, usually 
lack, were the favorite among the nobility, 

d they remained in vogue more than 300 


Queen 


\bout the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
iry an effort was made to encourage the 
lustry in America.. In 1662 the Assembly 


Virginia, to stimulate activity among the | 


onists, offered, by special enactment, to 
sive ten pounds of tobacco for every good 
1 or fur hat produced in that colony 
m materials taken from natiye animals. 
llats were then made by hand, and no effort 
f any consequence was made to improve the 
rimitive conditions until 1820, when the 
nergy of the American inventor produced 
first labor-saving machine. 
In 1849 the soft felt hat made its bow in 
: United States. Its sponsor was the great 
ingarian patriot, Kossuth, who visited 
erica in that year. He was given tre- 
ndous receptions everywhere, and won the 
eart of the great American Republic. His 
zteat hat seemed to be typical of the vigor- 
character of the man, and it was not 
prising that the “Kossuth” became a gen- 
| favorite. 











While the industry in this country, prior | 


the Civil War, kept pace with progress 
other lines, it was not able to hat the 
ds of thousands of Americans, and the 
‘ign manufacturer found the States a 
vy profitable territory. But today America 
become a great exporter of hats. By far 
largest share of this foreign trade is 
trolled by the John B. Stetson Company 
Philadelphia. 


(,EO. WASHINGTON—OF FLORIDA 
-dward Crozer, one of our contributors, 
ds us the following: 

\ man in Florida asked ‘a negro driver 
it his name was, and he told him George 
shington. The man said to him, “I think 
| \ave heard that name before.” The negro 
|, “Yas, sah, I has been drivin’ a hack 
e for thirty years.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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RUNNING BOARD. 


at the bed side. 
tilation without draft. 














Every Campo Owner Is a Satisfied Camper 
Campo is compact when rolled for carrying. It fits on any 
,UND : Campo is ROOMY and COM- 
FORTABLE when erected giving plenty of dressing space 
l'wo scrim windows give perfect ven- 


No heavy poles, no ropes, no wooden stakes. 


YOU CAN SET IT UP IN THE DARK. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name, we’ll write you 








No country can compare with Canada in the wealth and 


variety of excellent fishing afforded. 


7 Canada for me 
Real Fishing “= 


\ 


The Heighth of Camp Comfort! | 


A night out in the hills—under- 
neath the stars —with the babble of 
the mountain stream lulling you to 
sleep, and your Comfy Camp to 
give you the fullest measure of sat- 
isfied rest. 


gon 


eC 


Cozy Compact Convenient 


FOUR STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


and all of the same high quality 
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waters are reached by way of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Let us know what kind of fishing you are particularly in- 
terested in and we will tell you where to go, what the open 
seasons are andalso give required information about local 
conditions, guides, accommodation and outfitting facilities. 


Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, Montreal, Canada, for full information. 


The best fishing 



















Army Auction Bargains 
Tents . . $4.25 up! Auto Pistol. . ... $26 
Saddles. 6.50 “*| Army Haversack .15 up 
Knapsacks .75 “‘| White Uniform $2.50 “ 
Slickers, . 1.85 | Army Gun Slings, 30 


pring Rem. cal. £0 single shot rifle for model 
1906 cart., $7.77. Ball cart., $3.50 per 100. 
15 acres army goods. large illustrated 
cyclopedia reference catalog-—400 pages---issue 
1920, mailed 50c. New Circular 10c. 


anit Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York 











Training Book 
Send me your name and address and | will send you my 
big new Electrical Training Book Free. it will show 
you how to qualify for high paying jobs in Electricity. 
Thousands now open, Prepare at home — quickly — 


during spare time under an Electrical Engineer. Take 
i offer — only temporary, 










ge of this 


A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9765 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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In the Alaska-Yukon 


Game Lands 


THE LATEST BOOK OF THE 
NORTH 


A work of scientific as well as delight- 
ful interest to the big game hunter 
and the sportsman. It portrays the 
wonderful glacial life of the North; 
describes the climbs among_ rocks, 
snow and ice after white sheep and 
goats, the long stalks for moose; the 
hikes over rolling barrens for caribou, 
and contains many valuable sugges- 
tions on outfitting for a trip in that 
land. 








IN THE 
ALASKA-YUKON 
GAMELANDS 


MCGUIRE 


STEWART 
& KIDD CO. 











The book also contains a chapter on 
general sheep hunting—including the 
Big Horn, an animal that has been 
pursued by the author in the Rockies 
of the United States probably to as 
great-an extent as by any American 
sportsman. 

One of America’s greatest naturalists, 
and founder of the U.S. Biological 
“= says of this work: 


ear Mr. McGuire:—Your series 
of “Sourdough articles, (under which 
title much of the matter in the work 


was run in Outdoor Life) has inter- 
ested me very much, and I want to 
congratulate Outdoor Life on having 
put on record such a material quan- 
tity of useful information.* You have 
made a contribution of permanent 
worth to our knowledge of the nat- 
ural history of the part of Alaska vis- 


ited by your expedition, particularly 
with reference to the big game 
animals. With best wishes, 

Very truly yours, 


C. HART MERRIAM. 


Liberally illustrated by half-tone cuts 
made from photographs taken by the 
author while hunting both in Yukon 
Territory and Alaska. Publishers, 
The Stewart & Kidd Company, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. Off the press in March, 
1921. Advance orders received and 
filled by Outdoor Life. Cloth, $3.00, 
postpaid. 


Send orders to book department 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











If you like OUTDOOR LIFE send $2.50 











BULLETIN 
American Game 


Protective Assn. 
“MORE GAME” 


R. P. HOLLAND, Eprror 


Wild Life as an Asset 


The actual value of the game in any state is 
sufficient to warrant the expenditure of ten times 
the amount that state is appropriating for game 
protection at the present time. Figured in dol- 
lars and cents, the net food value of the game 
reaches proportions almost unbelievable. 

It must be granted as impossible to obtain an 
absolutely accurate estimate on the amount of 
game killed each season. However, several of 
the states have already taken steps which furnish 
them with data which is very valuable in this 
respect. The plan is to make each gunner re- 
port the different species of game he kills and 
the number of each taken, on a form provided 
by the state, before he «can secure a hunting 
license for the following year. This information 
must be sworn to. When these figures are com- 
piled, they should give a fairly accurate total of 
the game legally killed by licensed hunters. 

Undoubtedly game illegally killed will not be 
reported, nor will this total include the vast 
amount of game taken by resident land owners 
and others not required to take out a license, as 
provided by different state laws. 

From the recapitulation of the data received 
by New York State it was learned that in 1918 
1,526,960 pieces of game were killed by the gun- 
ners who applied for 1919 hunting licenses. The 
commercial value of each species of bird and ani- 
mal was taken at a conservative figure. The 
food value of the game was figured at such a 
price as would apply to replace it with a similar 
grade of domestic meat. The total cash value 
was then figured for each species, and the grand 
total of all the game taken in New York State 


for 1918 showed an actual cash value of 
$3,239,277 

In considering this, do not forget the fact that 
these figures represent only the game legally 


taken by license holders, and that no estimate is 
included to cover the game killed illegally or by 
men not required to have a hunting license. 

Data gathered in the same manner in the state 
of Minnesota showed that in 1919 over 2,000,000 
migratory game birds were taken in that state. 
Over 18,000 deer were killed. Figure these two 
items. Surely $75 is a fair price for a Virginia 
deer. Counting the head and hide, this figure is 
conservative. This would bring the actual cash 
value of the deer killed at $1,350,000. The bulk 
of the migratory game birds included in this list 
were ducks and geese. Two dollars each would 
perhaps be a conservative figure, but figuring 
them at half this amount you get a cash value of 
$2,000,000 worth of meat. 

In spite of these facts the sportsmen in nearly 
every state are compelled to fight each new legis- 
lature to keep from being deprived of the small 
amount appropriated for the protection of the 
breeding stock that makes this annual dividend 
possible. It is doubtful if any state expends for 
game protection each year an amount equal to 
6 per cent of the annual dividend in game taken. 

Surely, with such figures available, thinking 
men composing our legislative bodies should be 
easily convinced as to the necessity of adequately 
protecting this great natural resource. 





A Federal Hunting License 


From the reports received by this Association, 
the sportsmen of the United States are as one 
man in their support of the proposed measure 
requiring a federal hunting license for all gun- 
ners who hunt migratory game birds. We are 
yet to hear of a single man who is not more 
than willing to contribute 50 cents or $1, as the 
case may be, to provide funds for better enforce- 
ment of the federal laws protecting migratory 
game birds and for the purchasing of marsh 
and swamp lands to furnish nesting grounds for 


the birds in the North, feeding and resting 
grounds scattered over the country for the use 
of the birds during migrations, wintering grounds 


South, where they may be absolutely pro- 
tected from molestation, and public shooting 
grounds where the sportsman may secure his 
share of the annual increase in this game. 

Free shooting marshes must be provided, but 
we will never get them in any other way. The 
absolute control of such territory by the federal 
government or the states, the same to be set 
aside as game bird refuges and public shooting 
grounds for all time to come, is the only thing 
that will prevent the draining of such territory 
so valuable to the game and the sportsman. 

It is strange, but true, that it can be shown 
that altho a certain marsh is worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the people as a whole in 
the cash value of the fish, game and fur annually 
produced thereon, a bill can easily be passed in 
most state legislatures providing for the draining 


in the 








Lake Trout—Muskies 

—Bass— Want the 

Limit ? 

Then use the DanjoSpoon. Once 
hooked the fish cannot close its mouth. 
You know the answer. Danjo Lake 
Trout and Muskies Spoon, 50c. Bass 
Spoon 40c. Speckled Trout Spoon 25c c 
300 feet copper line on ogk reel $1.25, 
400 feet $1.40, 500 feet $1.55. Singleand 
double gut leaders, 
the best, 3 ft., 5c: 
6 ft., 30c: 9 ft., 45c 
each. Add 4c toabove 
prices for mailing. 


THE 
—" 


42 Prince St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 














You Can’t Beat Natural Bait! 


of wood and tin look and act like minnows 
But when ali is said and done, ‘‘You can't mak 
a lure look more like a fish than a fish does! 


Ferry Preserved Bait 


is simply honest-to-goodness minnows and frogs 
caught in the clear cold water up here at Port 
Huron, Michigan, preserved by chemical solution 
and put up in glass jars. Guaranteed to last i: 
definitely and—note this— will keep at least » 
week after jar is opened. 





Save hours of tedious labor next trip, and t! 

Ferry Sliver risk of upset minnow bucket, by taking along » 

hiners supply of Ferry Preserved Bait. 
1l-oz. jar large shiners (about 50)..............020000eeeeeeee lth 
6-oz. jar small shiners (about 200) 
6-oz. jar frogs (six to jar) 
Special introductory offer: One jar each of above, postpaid an 
where in the U. S., $1.00 
Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 


Ferry Fish Company, Port Huron, Michigan 
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BECK 
MOSQUITO, FLY AND 
GNAT PROTECTOR 


Protects Your Face and 
jeck from Poisonous 
insects 


Used by Fishermen, 
Hunters and Woodsmen 


Can be put on or taken off in 
one minute. Fastens to co t or 
shirt. Front can be opened 
while in use. Light in weight 
and cool to use. Rolls up to 
carry in your pocket. Will pos- 
itively exclude all insects. 








Daccat Peuding 


Ladies use them. 
Mailed anywhere on receipt of price, $2.50 
Money returned if you want it. 
Manufactured by 


TRE BECK SHOP $6425 Sixteenth St., Denver, Colo. 














Army and Navy Merchandise 


That will resist wear and tear for Outdoor 
Life. New merchandise at a great saving to 
you. Write at once for illustrated catalogue. 


Army & Navy Dist. Co., Inc. 


220-224 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City | 











“ALLAGASH” FLY DOPE 


Insures comfort on stream, lake or in camp. A 
quality prodvct for the sportsman who wants 
only the best. Not a commonplace mixture 
that helps some, but a scientifically prepared 
product that keeps off gnats, mosquitoes and 
black flies and does it absolutely. Prepaid 50c 
per tube, or 2 in a neat carton for a dollar. 
Dealers wanted everywhere. 


Sportsman's Supply Co., Mail Dept. Westfield, Mass. 


FREE 


regatding the the Aviation and Airplane business. Find 
ee cetaaet 2k ee te ee ee and 
during spare je, to 
industry" siso sent pd ok “Opportunities in the Airplane 
you answer at once. 
GAN SCHOOL « OF AVIATION 
Michigan Ave, CHICAGC 
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of this property to furnish Jim Brown, an indi- 
vidual, forty acres more corn land and several 
hundred acres of pasturage on dry years only. 
We believe the recreational value of such 
marsh land is too great to be figured in dollars 
aid cents, as upon it depends to a great degree 
the health, welfare and peace of mind of many 
of our citizens. We believe a federal hunting 
ense solves the problem of producing the neces- 
sary funds for the acquirement of such proper- 
s. All sportsmen should get solidly behind 
is movement and keep working until it is 
enacted imto law. 


Golden Eagle Kills Deer 


It does not seem possible that an eagle could 
kill a full-grown Virginia deer. However, we 
are in receipt of a letter from Mr. E. Grand- 
jean, forest supervisor of the Boise National 
Forest, in which he says: 

“The golden eagle is very destructive, attack- 
ing especially the young of mountain sheep, col- 
lecting a heavy toll of our mountain goats, and 
also destroying a large number of fawns. They 
kill also full-grown deer. This is an undisputable 
fact, simce we have records of instances where 
these birds have been seen killing mature deer. 
The attack in these instances is very similar each 
time. The eagle strikes the deer on the back 
ot the head and neck, and thereby, by its first 
assault, frightens the animal and then continues 
to strike it until the deer is finally overcome. 
This is, of course, on the open hillsides, and the 
deer are killed before they can reach the pro- 
tecting cover of the forest. The golden eagle 
should be exterminated as rapidly as possible. 
They also collect a heavy toll from our different 
grouse species.” 

Mr. Grandjean also speaks of the destructive- 
ness of the goshawk and Cooper’s hawk to the 
bird life of that region and of the damage done 
by the magpies in destroying the eggs and young 
ot both game and insectivorous birds. He states 
that the coyotes in that section are no longer 
satisfied with following in the wake of the timber 
wolf and mountain lion and eating what is left 
of the kill of these two more proficient hunters. 
These animals have learned the hunting habits 
of the gray wolf, and no longer have to depend 
upon deep snow to kill their prey unaided. 
Many instances are on record where coyotes have 
been caught in the act of pulling down full-grown, 
strong deer when there was no snow on the 
ground. 

Mr. Grandjean is very optimistic over the work 
of the Forest Service in exterminating the pre- 
dacious birds and animals. At the present time 
they have the mountain lions and gray wolves 
pretty well under control. 





Hawk Attacks Automobile 


In a letter received from Mr. W. D. Raymond 
of the New York State Game Farm, located at 
Middle Island, Long Island, N. Y., he tells of 
the peculiar actions of a Cooper’s hawk. Part 
of Mr. Raymond’s letter follows: 

‘The foreman and I were going to town in 
he auto, and on nearing a big oak tree that 
was alongside the road a Cooper’s hawk swooped 
from a limb and hit the radiator of the car, kill- 
ing itself instantly. Whatever made it choose 
that course for suicide has puzzled me.” 

We have on_ several occasions heard of 
Cooper’s hawks attacking men, but this is the 
first instance that we have heard of where one 
of these birds attacked an automobile. Whether 
this was caused by a general aversion to ‘“‘fliv- 
vers” or whether the flash of the sun on the 
radiator cap led the bird to believe the feast was 
ready for the taking, is a question that will 
never be settled. 


750 Antelope in One Herd 


Probably the largest herd of antelope in the 
United States is located in Northern Nevada. 
It is estimated that this herd numbers between 
700 and 750 animals. They range during the 
winter months in the forks of the Owyhee River, 
summering north of the Owyhee around Black 
Canyon. Indians and white poachers have been 
slaughtering these antelope at the water holes, 
which are limited in that section. The Elko 
unty Fish and Game Protective Association 
; been endeavoring to have the Bureau of Bio- 
loxical Survey appoint one of its trappers as a 
special warden to protect the herd. 


Oil and Fish 


Recently we had a note in this department 

ch told of numbers of ducks being killed by 
coming in contact with refuse fuel oil which is 
constantly+ being discharged from oil-burning 
imers in the harbors and bays along the At- 
tic Coast. The commercial fishermen are 
coivineed that this is also greatly damaging 
hem, in that the water is so polluted that the 
will not come in to shore where they may 
caught. 
\ bill was introduced in the last Congress 
making it unlawful to deposit any fuel oil, oil 
sludge or any other oil refuse in any of the navi- 
gable waters of the United States. This bill will 
r loubtedly be introduced again, and should re- 
ce ve the support of all conservationists. 
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MOTOR TOURISTS CAMPERS 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Ofcourse. It’s what 
you GO for. Make sure that you get it too. You’ll never know how really 
good the nights in camp can be until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs 
about the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud: no 
bumps, holes or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore in the dog watch. (oolon hot nights 
warm on cold ones. And never a bit of ground dampness to worry about. Used for years 
-— ina by members of the Forest Service, prominent sportsmen, explorers and auto 

urists, 
































4), Mattresses are made of best quality rubber cloth in various sizes, have removable 
khaki or denim covers and are furnished with or without sleeping bags. { 


You'll want our catalog and price list 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 


120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























































FOR THE PARTICULAR FISHERMAN 


THE BEST FISHING TACKLE 
J. Robertson’s “Scotch-tied” trout flies, sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 Eyed, Snelled or Looped. 
All patterns, $3.00 per dozen. 
Bass Flies, all patterns, double, twisted, gut or looped, 50c each 
Leaders—the best, strong and durable—3-ft. length, 25c—6-ft. length, 50c. 
FOR THE HUNGRY BASS 


Medley’s Wiggly Crawfish—‘The Best Lure in the World.” Twelve color combinations, 
two sizes, No.1 or Yroz., No.2 or %-0z. Acts and looks like a Crawfish. They catch 
them when all others fail. $1.00 each, post-paid. 


HAVE YOU EVER FISHED AND HAD YOUR LINE LOOK LIKE A BIRD’S NEST 
ON YOUR REEL? 


Know the joy and pleasure of fishing without cussing by using a BEETZSEL, self-thumbing 
level wind, anti-back lash. $20.00 each, including leather case and bag. 


All kinds of Spinners 30c each post-paid. 
DON’T THROW AWAY MONEY BY HAVING ROTTEN LINES! 


Silk lines made especially for me, $3.00 each. 


Palmer’s artificial grasshoppers, three sizes, 50c each. Millers, 40c¢ each. 


F. B. HAMILTON 
Box 595, Pasadena, California 
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The BIGGEST Little Thing Out, 
for FUN and EXCITEMENT 


Everybody likes fun, and Every- 
body likes excitement; therefore 
— Everybody wants an “‘Every- 
body-Ante.’’ On sale at all live 
sporting goods dealers. 


Price 25 Cents 


If your dealer can’t supply you send 28c 
in 2c stamps to 


VOEDISCH BROS. 


3427-3429 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Dealers and Jobbers write for prices 
today on the Fastest seller on the market. 




















Quick and satisfactory results are assured if you mention Outdoor Life when Writing to advertisers 
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MACKINAC ISLAND 
SUMMER HOME 


New fourteen room, Modern 
Home, Facing Lake Michigan, 
Four Blocks Mackinac Island 
City. Lot 100x200 ft. Big 
Porches, Sun Parlor, Laundry. 
Two Baths and running water 
in two additional rooms. Fire- 
place. Ideal for private or club 
home. Shown by appointment 
only after June 15. Complete 
information on request. 


We F. SMITH, cwnes, 


1502 Guinotte Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 














THIS HANDY 
TACKLE BOX 


holds all you need for a day’s fishing--baits, 
flies, swivels, sinkers, disgorger, hooks, etc. 
It’s a pocket-size box—divided into com- 
partments; small and compact, yet large 
enough to hold all the tackle you want on 
an ordinary trip. Size: 11 inches long, 
5% inches wide and 2% inches deep. Made 
of one-piece steel stamping without seams. 
Finished in best Japan and absolutely rust- 
proot 








laga mn u 

H Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
pictures, valuable rl 

guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tac kle 





best places to go for 
anges in fish and game laws, 
a thousand and one helpful hints for sports- 
nen. National Sportsman tells you wl 
do when woods, how t 
your grub, how ild camps an 
W iin your hunting dog, how 
VE your trophies, how 
club, how to build a rifle range 
No book or of books you can buy will 
give you the amount of up-to-date informa- 
tiol out life he open that can get 
ar’s subscript ion to the National 
S] ortsman. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you Tackle Box as described 
above, and the National Sportsman Maga- 
zine for a whole year, 12 big issues, on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 


ORDER BLANK 
National Sportsman Magazine, 

276 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $2.00 for which 
send me your Handy Tackle Box and the 
National Sportsman for a whole year. 
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Sportsmen Are Organizing 














B v is Article os of the constitution and 
ws of the Connecticut Association of Fish 
{ } { } 3 entitlec ‘Ol ec Ss . 
| 1 1 is formed pur- 
is clubs and associa- 
a zea If e protec- 
( id ¢g » ( I 
n na ru a cé l 
er effort 
] | I xisla- 
] ion of fish 
i i itters er- 
¢ 4 
at 
I nad I 
en them and the « € 
I 1 xpe ») accomplish re- 
ec unless they are well 
A ce speaker at the Seventh 
\ G ( rel uid “Show me a 
I Ss me¢ Sspia no interest in 
( eI ire not organized, and 
‘ t no unity work along the 
sé law enforcement, and | 





ou game is decreasing. 
I l, game always shows. the 
S sections where associations 





yn should have 


Eve sectl its own local sports- 
men’s association, and each local association 
should be a member of a state-wide organization, 
ill joined together in a national association. 
Many state-wide associations are being formed 
over the country. The Connecticut association 
as just recently been perfected. The Montana 
State Sportsmen’s Association, which was re- 
cently formed, is actively in the field in the 
West. The South Dakota Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association has proved a factor in secur 
ig new legislation for better game protection 
in that state. 

The Colorado Game and Fish Protective As- 
sociation, which has been in existence a little 
over a year, has been putting up a strong fight 
in that state in the interests of better fish and 
game protection. This association gets out 
printed letters to its members, acquainting them 
with every bill that pertains to fish and game 
1s it is introduced in the legislature, either ask- 
ing for the support of the measure or that the 
propose 1 law be killed. Seven bills introduced 
n the recent Colorado legislature at the instiga 
tion of the association provided for state game 


reiuges. This association is also strongly behind 


bills conforming the Colorado state laws with 

the migratory bird laws, as well as providing 

additior a protection for the game and fish. 
These four states are cited because they have 


recently perfected their state-wide organizations. 


Many other states, notably Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Virginia, are good examples of 
states in which the > spor rtsmen are well organized. 


Not : a 1 Dead Letter 


Mark Brown, who was a keeper of a gun club 





at Tuckerton Bay, N. J., was summoned to ap- 
pear in the fe ler il court at Trenton in answer 
to a charg re made by a United States game war- 
den it had killed some wild geese contrary 
to the Fe vee: regulations. Mr. Brown did not 
report to the first summons sent him, and when 
he appeared for trial at a later date the judge 
asked him his reasons for not being on hand at 
the first date set. 

\ccording to reports we received in this office, 
Mr. Brown told the court that he had not an- 
swered the summons on the previous date be- 
cause he understood the federal law was a dead 
letter United States Judge J. L. Bodine of 
Irenton | iptly assessed a tine of $200 and 
iso. sent ose ham to ten days in the Ocean 
County jail at Toms River, N. J. This should, 
we believe, be sufficient to convince Mr. Brown 
that e Migratory Bird Treaty Act is anything | 
but a dead letter | 

On March 7 Clarence O. Crossfield appeared 
in f¢ | court before Judge Van Valkenburg at 
St 1, Mo., and pleaded guilty to killing 
fe pin-tail ducks on February 16, 1921. The 

rie proper! fined him $200 and costs. Such 
punishment should si yon teach game law violators 
that it is bad “pe ylicy on their part to temper with 
the federal game gat 
Band No. A-3870-M 

Who knows anything about aluminum band 
No. A8S70M? Who placed it on the leg of a 
wild mallard duck? On November 15, 1920, 
Mr. R. H. Chandler of 108 South Scoville Ave- 
nue, Oak Park, IIl., killed a mallard duck while 
hunting at the junction of the Kankakee and 
Illinois Rivers. On the leg of this duck was a 


narrow 


aluminum band with no other inscription 








than the letters and numbers given. 
We have written the Bureau of Biological 
} at Washington, which has charge of the 
of the American Bird Banding Associa- 
Jack Miner of Kingsville, Ontario, Can., 
ho has banded many wat erfowl; and, in fact, 
everyone who we thought might throw some 
ight on the matter. However, to date we have 
beer 1 unable to locate the point from which this 
mallard started on his journey down the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Perhaps some reader may be able 
to finish this note for us. 
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The “GLOWURM” ies 
(Trade Mark) 





Pat'd Nov., 1920 


Something new in fish lures. 
It looks like a big worm 
with bright stripes, It is jointed 
and wiggles through the water lik« 
something alive—it’s the motio1 
that attracts the fish, Bass, Pick 

erel, Pike and Muscallonge. Trie 
out for three years before being put 
on themarket. Only alimited num 
ber can be turned out this seasor 

Get your order in at once, Mr. Fish 

erman. $1.00 postpaid. 


Oliver & Gruber 
Medical Lake, Wash. 
Hig Mille } 


Gc wt 
























For Woods or Work 


these special VACA- 
TION SHOES provide 
ideal all-year service and 
comfort. In high-grade 
chocolate chrome or pear! 
\ smoked horse; 6, 10, 
or 14-in. top. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, 


Write for 
new cata- 
log of foot- 
wear spec 
ials for al! 
the family 


C. D. ROBERTS, 25 Main St., Dexter, Me. 











New 400 





Candle 
Power 


Gives a soft, brilliant, glowing 
light; restful to the eyes; an ideal 
illumination, 

BURNS 96 PER CENT AIR 
100 times brighter than kerosene 
lamps. Burng 96% air and 4% com- 
mon gasoline. Lamps and Lanterns 
for every purpose. Clean--odor- 
less--economical. 

ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
Can be carried anywhere -- perfectly 
safe, even if tipped over. 

LIGHTS WITH ONE MATCH 
New patented twin mantle burner 
_— bm One Match — guickly, 

reatest improvement of the age. 
SEND NO Write for Catalog, Special AGENTS 



















MONEY Agents’Offer, also Money- WANTED 
back Trial Offer. Write today. ». Peas 
THE AKRON Lampe Co. ” “Akron, O, 











Do You Know 


that you can have your work done right 
here in the West by up-to-date experts 
in this line, where you don’t have to be 
afraid of having your fine specimens of 
furs spoiled, 


We do anything in Taxidermy and Furs. 


We also guarantee A-1 work 


M. R. MOHR 
Expert 
TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


321 Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. 








A.W. PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels 
Made. No Experiment Work Done. No 
Reloading Tools made, re-made or re- 
paired. No Barrels relined. 
.22 Caliber Ballard Action Target 
Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 
FOR SALE—100 or more single and doubl: 
barrel, second hand, breech-loading shotguns 
serviceable, $4 to $10. 
self-addressed envelope for reply 





(Enclose stamped, 
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Bird Banding Operations 


Interesting results have been obtained from 


Ont. Last summer about 250 ducks were bande 





stly mallards and black ducks, with 








ue-winged teal and ring-necks. he il 
survey has already received reports of g 
it over twenty-five of these ducks 
some wer killed close to Lake scugog, but 
ers were fron tan is to clearly ir 
ate with preci u hese birds tr 
their pilgri Coas 
return », Indiana, 
Tenness ppi, L 
1 and Texas d Coast o birds 
re repor ed from regions north of Chesapeake 
Dut irom south of this point the route is 
vell connected, showing that these birds migra e 
a southeasterly direction to the Atlantic Co: 





Ray h- » |} ‘ \ 
Bands have been retut ned from Virginia, No 
Carolina and Flo 





rida. he most interesting no 
is received thru the State Department from the 
\merican consul on the Island of Trini lad. The 

band had been placed on a blue-winged teal at 


Lake Scugog on Se ptember 24, 1920, and was 
recovered thru a local hunt er near Port of Spain, 
I'rinidad, on Decemt yer Oth. 


A Friend of the Brown Trout 


Recently we published a note raising the ques- 
ion as to whether or not brown and brook trout 
hrive equally well in the same water. This has 
created considerable discussion. Apparently the 
brown trout has about as many friends as the 
brook trout. Mr. S. B. Hawks, superintendent 
of the State Fish Hatchery at Bennington, Vt., 


1e work of the Bureau of Biological Survey in | 
anding wild ducks trapped at Lake Scu; og, | 


who is also recording secretary of the American | 
Fisheries Society, is a staunch friend of the 


brown. 

Mr. Hawks says he believes the reason why 
the brook trout have disappeared from many of 
the eastern streams where the brown have been 
introduced is because of the change of tempera- 
ture in the water, and not that the brown have 


tion of our forests many of our streams register 
a maximum of 70 degrees in temperature, which 
formerly nevere went much above 60. In these 
streams where the brown have been planted they 
now furnish excellent sport, and had it not been 


there at present. 


know, all trout are cannibals, the brook trout 
more so than the brown, as in hatcheries where 
both are raised the brook trout have to be graded 
soon after they begin to feed or they will start 
eating one another. This does not have to be 


grow to a greater size, consequently require more 
food. 

“After examining the stomachs of several 
thousand brown trout, I can honestly say that I 
ave never found what I was positive was a 
brook trout. I have found some fish that I 
thought were brook trout, but they were so far 
igested that I could not be sure. On the other 
hand, I have examined thousands of brook trout, 
nd it has been a very common occufrence to 
nd one or more smaller brook trout in their 
tomachs. I have found that worms, insects, 
uckers, shiners and crayfish are the most com- 
ion food of the brown trout, altho I have found 

me wit h mice and frogs in their stomachs. 

“The flesh of the brown trout is just as good 
ating as the flesh of the brook trout, if caught 
ut of the same water. As for the sport of 
itching the two trout, I do not believe there is 
ny comparison between catching a pound brook 
rout and a two or three-pound brown trout, 
verything ‘being in favor of the brown. Pound 
xr pound I do not believe the brook trout will 
ght any harder than the brown.’ 


Winter Woodcock 


The past winter thruout the East has been 
nusually mild. At no time was the weather so 
‘vere or the snowfall heavy enough to make 
e food supply a serious problem for the game 
rds. Dr. Horace P. Beck of Newport, R. I., 
ports that on February &th, while tramping in 
e woods near Tiverton, his hunting dogs came 
a stand in the underbrush. On coming up, 

Beck was greatly surprised to flush a wood- 
ck. This is unmistakable evidence of the mild- 
ss of the season, as woodcock cannot feed 
hen the ground is frozen. 











Conservation Is Education 


Education is perhaps the greatest one factor 
aiding conservation. Undoubtedly the teach- 
gs of the principles of wild-life protection in 
» public schools will have a wonderful restrain- 
g effect upon the coming generation. The 
isconsin Game Protective Association is en- 
ivoring to have a law enacted, providing that 
isconsin school children shall be given instruc- 
yn in the conservation of fish and game as a 
rt of their regular public school courses. 
An effort should be made in all states ‘by 
ortsmen’s associations to have passed laws of 
is nature. At the present time Nevada is the 
ly state we know a that has a law requiring 


the state. 





it conservation be taught in the public schools 
' 


for their introduction there would be no fishing 


Mr. Hawks continues: ‘“‘As all fish culturists | 


one in the case of the brown trout. The brown | 


eaten the natives. He says that due to denuda- | 
































Dependable 3 3 - : 
As Daylight = 


When preparing for your next vacation be sure to 
include an always dependable Justrite Camp Lam p. 
No bulbs to break; no batteries to give out; a sennde: 
durable, accident-proof Lamp, not affected by wind or rain. 
There is a feeling of assurance, a sense of firmness underfoot, when you 
climb thru slapping underbrush or paddle down treacherous streams in 
the black of night if you are equipped with a 


Acetylene Camp Lamp 
LTRADE MARR or Lantern 


Experienced campers and auto-tourists regard Justrite lighting equipment as the outers’ 
standard means of illuminating. Justrite Lamps throw a strong, penetrating light. 
They are clean — no grease or odor to spoil! your grub. 


See The Justrite Camp Lamp and Lantern 
at Your Dealers 


No. 100 Lamp, $1.50. No. 95 Lamp, $2.00. No. 10 Lante-n, 
$6.00. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send direct upon re- 
ceipt of price, postage prepaid. Illustrated catalog, 107 upon request 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 


2098 Southport Ave., Dept. O 
Chicago, IIl. 
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AND CONVENIENCE i 








NO GUYS INSECT PROOF 

WATER TIGHT COMPACT LIGHT WEIGHT 
ROOM TO STAND 

USE AWNING WITH OR WITHOUT CAR 





MADE IN THREE SIZES 





Write for detailed description and FREE 

BOOK of Road Maps (Colorado and adjoining 

States} and Complete Camp Equipment. J 
BROOKS Tent & Awning Co. 
1655 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colorado 































The McMillan Bed | 


| 
Sleep in your car on your cushions. 
A real spring bed weighing only 
twenty pounds. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Fords and five-passen- | 
ger bed, $20-00. For sale by all s 
dealers or order from free pam- 
phlet. 


Auto Bed Company 


Box L, Bellingham, Wash. 
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At the End of 
a Long Hard Day 


Healthily tired!—after a long 
hard day in the open!—then is 
when you will fully appreciate 
the comfort and convenience 
of a Gold Medal Folding Camp 
Cot. 


Made of durable rock elm, re- 
inforced with riveted steel 
plates and covered with 12-oz. 
double filled brown duck, it 
makes a springy, comfortable 
bed; when not in use it folds 
into a snug compact package 
that weighs only 17 pounds 
and is easily carried anywhere. 


For thirty years these well- 
built folding cots have been 
the choice of army men, ex- 
plorers, hunters and campers, 
the world over. 


At Sporting Goods, Hardware, 
Furniture Stores and Tent 
Makers. Catalog and dealer’s 
name on request. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg.Co. 


1739 Packard Ave.. Racine, Wisconsin 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REG. US. DAT OFF. 


FOLDING FURNITURE 
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Just the Place to Spend 


. vm WT OU r Vac ation"; 


At Idaho Springs in the heart of 
the mountains, with all the com- 
forts of home. 











Horseback riding, tennis, mountain 
climbing, swimming, dancing and 
other amusements. Scenery unsur- 
passed. Natural Hot Radio-Active 
Mineral Cave Baths, finest in the 
world for rheumatism, a specialty. 


CUAL MT 


«CV VRINPRRMAARATT SATAN PPRLtL 


ITeTEnMTTNA TATE 


uum Reasonable Rates 0.1. 


For further information write to 


HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 


150 ROOMS OF COMFORT 


Ray H. Thompson, Mgr. Idaho Springs, Colo. 











If you like OUTDOOR LIFE send $2.50. 














New Handicap Idea in Shooting 


Handicapping by distance, and the classifica- 
tion of all trapshooters, will be based this year 
on a man’s ability to break 16-yard targets. In 
other words, a man handicaps himself—allots to 
himself the mark he shall stand at in all handi- 
caps. This is all very plainly set forth in the 
1921 ‘‘Registered Trapshooting” booklet. 

The system will naturally enough be a fruitful 


topic of discussion where two or more trap- 
shooters get together. It may, and probably 
will, come in for some severe criticism at first, 


like any radical change is subjected to before it 
is thoroly understood and its working has shown 
its benefits. 

Space is too valuable to devote much of it to 
a dissertation upon a matter which is so capably 
explained in the booklet above mentioned, but a 
few words to emphasize a point or two seem 
advisable. In the first place it must be clearly 
understood that while the A. T. A. requires clubs 
to send in complete data on all handicap events 
shot at registered tournaments and at registered 
club shoots—in fact, on all registered targets 
shot at—the handicap data is for record only, 
and is not considered when distance handicaps 
are awarded, these being based on 16-yard tar- 
gets only. 

Such being the case, we know very well that 
a man’s first thought will be: “I can break ’em 
all right at 16 yards, but put me back and I 
won't stand a show on earth!” How does he 
know that? Probably he is basing his thought 
on what he has done in the occasional handicap 
he has taken part in during the past year or 
two. If he will just think a moment he will 
remember that he went into those events with 
practically no preliminary practice. The ques- 
tion as to the amount a man has to lead a quar- 
tering target from the back marks had to be 
solved while in competition, and during that 
process some valuable targets have got away, 
and a chance of finishing near the top has been 
also lost. , 

The new rule will, we believe, cause gun club 
managements to schedule regular practice events 
at distance handicap, basing the handicaps al- 
lotted according to the A.T.A. ruling. With 
practice the old bugaboo of those three, four or 
more yards back of the 16-yard mark will soon 
begin to lose its menace. 


Fred Stone a Good Shot 


That Fred Stone, the actor, is one of the best 
all-round shots in the world is something the 
public at large does not know, but it is a fact 
just the same. Acting is a business with Stone. 
He shoots for recreation. In every town he 
shows, he is a visitor to the gun club daily. In 
his show this year, “Tip Top,” he does a shoot- 
ing act, using a Winchester ’06 in shooting at 
clay targets tossed by an assistant. These are 
tossed in a hap-hazard way, and difficult as the 
feat is, Stone manages to break about eight out 
of ten. Some twenty years ago Stone and Alec 
Mermond engaged in a 1,000 target race in St. 
Louis, the shooting being done with the ther- 
mometer below zero, and Stone won, breaking 
more than 900 targets. 





Woman’s Trapshooting 
Championship 


So long as the American Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation, in its program for the Grand American 
Handicap Tournament, recognizes a woman’s 
trapshooting championship by awarding a trophy 
emblematic of such championship, why wouldn’t 
it be a good idea for all state or divisional as- 
sociations to schedule some such event in the 
programs for their annual gatherings? 

The same should be said about a junior trap- 
shooting championship for boys under 18 years 
of age, the race at 50 single targets for the 
above title having created a lot of interest. A 
woman’s state championship event might be at 
either 100 or at 50 targets, but it would seem 
preferable to make it 100, since that is the num- 
ber of targets which decide the woman’s cham- 
pionship at the G. A. H. 


Just as Good as New 


H. §. Kaufman of Ashland, Ohio, purchased 
a case of repeater shells about thirteen years 
ago, and after using half the case on a hunting 
expedition, put the other half in his garage, and 
in time the shells became covered with inner 
tubes, casings, etc. A year or so ago the “town 





creek” overflowed, and the Kaufman garage he 


several feet of water for more than a day. Wher 
the flood subsided the garage was cleaned, ar 

out came the half case of shells, long since for- 
gotten, watersoaked for twenty-four hours. Mr 
Kaufman laid the shells to one side. Recent! 

he went hunting and decided to give the thirteen- 
year-old watersoaked shells a trial, and much ¢ 

his surprise every one of the shells fired just 
as perfectly as if they had just been loaded. 


Big Year for Trapshooting 

Present indications are that this will be 
banner year of trapshooting. 

With the exception of Louisiana, Maine ar 
Massachusetts, every state has made arrang 
ments for its state championship tournament 
Louisiana has no state association, and no cham- 
pionship tournament has ever been held there 
Massachusetts has chosen Boston as the place | 
hold the state shoot, but has set no date. Maine 
hasn’t done a thing. 

Arizona, as usual, is the first state to conduct 
its championship, followed by South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Maryland. In May there 
are fourteen state championships, eighteen in 
June and eleven in July. At each of the state 
championships a delegate will be chosen to tly 
zone conference, and at each of the zone confer- 
ences the amateur trapshooters will select a rep- 
resentative who will become a member of the 
amateur trapshooting committee of the American 
Trapshooting Association. All of these delegates 
will meet in session during the Grand American 
handicap and make plans for the 1922 season. 

Besides the state tournaments there will be 
the usual high-class tournaments such as Lake- 
wood, Maplewood, the Minks, Hogans and 
others. The Lakewood tournament, one of the 
finest in the East, is scheduled for May 12th, 
13th and 14th. The Maplewood tournament will 
take place in the White Mountains during the 
week of July 4th. The Minks tournament will 
take place in Mason City, Ia., May 26th, 27th, 
28th and 29th. 

The Zone Handicaps will be big affairs. These 
sectional tournaments were discontinued some 
years ago because of lack of interest, but with 
the program as now mapped out these shoots 
should attract hundreds of shooters. New Haven, 
for example, expects to get 350 shooters to the 
Eastern, and plans to have eight traps in opera- 
tion. We remember when five traps were con- 
sidered a great number for the Grand Americar 


Woman to Form Woman’s Club 


Because Mrs. Elsie H. Weihl of 171 Maple 
Street, New Bedford, Mass., was unsuccessful in 
an effort to become a member of the New Bed- 
ford Gun Club it is more than likely that Massa- 
chusetts will have a state association for sports- 
women and a national trapshooting association 
for women. 

Mrs. Weihl is more determined now than ever 
to shoot at the traps, and if she cannot join a 
gun club in New Bedford she intends to organ- 
ize one for women, conducted by women, but 
which will not exclude males from membership. 
She hopes to form a woman’s organization in 
Massachusetts, and when this is perfected to try 
and make the organization a national one. ; 

Women are in sports to stay. They are wel 
comed to our sports, as they should be. We 
have great respect for the women who shoot, 
play tennis or golf in open competition. They 
are the flower of the land. 


What is believed to be the longest record of 
breaks ever made by a trapshooting squad was 
accomplished at the Delaware state shoot by 
two proferssionals, L. R. Beachaump and Henry 
Winchester, and three amateurs, . A, Simon- 
ton, William Ford and Harry Hoffman, when 
they broke 224 straight. The squad that made 
the world’s record at Maplewood several ye2's 
ago of 497 out of 500 broke 209 straigit. 
Winchester, Hoffman, Beachaump and F 
each broke 45 straight and Simonton, 44. 


We have ofttimes mentioned that no one 
can use the old blunderbus that Frank Troeh 
shoots with other than himself. A short time 
ago we got a letter from Mrs. Troeh informing 
us that Earl, their 18-year-old son, can handle 
the old gun nearly as good as his father. 3 
Mr. Troeh has averaged better than 97 ver 
cent on 10,000 targets thus far this year, »0U 
can imagine what a whale of a shooter "¢ 
boy is going be. 
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AMAZO 





BEST AND CHEAPEST AUTO CAMPING TENT MADE 





N AUTO TENT 


AIR MATTRESSES, SLEEPING BAGS, WATER 
BAGS, AUTO CANS and CANTEENS, LUGGAGE 
CARRIERS AND AUTO BEDS. 


Write for Catalog 


COLORADO TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


1642 Lawrence St., Denver Colorado 














Lightést adios boot made 


delivered free, Send for cir- 
eular, guarantee tag and 
sample of rubber. 


L. L. BEAN 


FREEPORT, MAINE 





TROUTING BOOT 


(66 ounce Comes almost | 
to waist oad when rolled will | 
goin coat pocket, 

Very best gum rubber, same 
as used in our Maine Hunting 
Shoe. All widths A to EE and 
sizes 3 to12. Arched inner- | 
soles end repair outfit. Guar- 
anteed not to break. | 
Price, Men’s....... ... $8.50 
ME Sk ccadcdacseccie 8.00 














PRESERVED BROOK MINNOWS 


the natural feed for Trout. The Trout season is 
on, with fishermen as thick as mosquitoes. The 
question is, what is the surest bait in all kinds of 
weather? Theanswer, thesuperior Black Strip- 
ped Brook Minnow for bright days, and the Silver 
Shiner for dark days will — | sepemmend after 
opening, keep moist with w 
tAL FEATURES 

1, NO SPACE REQUIRED; can carry few in your leader 
box or wet blotter. 
2, USE AS PLUG: place a few shiners out on your win- 
lowledge until dried by the sun, using a gang hook with 
swivel and sinker, hang shiner at slight angle on hook, this 
gives you the best plug purchasable. 
3, THE CRIPPLED SHINER MOVEMENT: all plugs are 
made to imitate the cripp ed shiner, so that when you buy 
the genuine article itself, namely, our preserved shiners, you 

ave the natural feed for all game fish. Trout and medium 
izes, 40e per jar, three for $1.00. For Bass, Pike and other 
large fish, 50c per jar, two for 90c. Stamps accepted. 
shipped anywhere in United States, 


JORDAN LIVE & PRESERVED BAIT co. 








12 STEBBINS ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| These blankets have been sold to the Indians and Trappers of Canada for 




















| guaranteed. Khaki, gray, white, blue, scarlet and green. If you go camping, 





| The Minute Z 
Fish Cleaner’ 





With “The Minute Fish Cleaner” it’s a quick, easy 
b to clean one fish or a hundred. One minute per 


+h—any size. The ingenious Clamp holds any 
ze fish securely. Hook holds head tight. Won- 
‘rful Scraper_removes all scales but does not 
ar the flesh. Knife in the handle quickly re- 
»ves the entrails. Every Home, Restaurant, Hotel and 
arket needs one. Made of best steel, beautifully Nickel 


= 


TT] ~ 


t,8800in U.S A. $2.50 without knife. Sent pre- 
p.idif your dealer can’t supply you. 


by all. THOUSANDS 
alo It is based on accurate ASTRONOMICAL DATA and yet is sosimply arranged as to be easily understood 

BAHDE MFG. co., Inc. ORDER OF PISHERMEN use ‘and yecomene nd the OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR. PRICE 25e—SEND FOR ONE TO-DAY 

Dept. 605, 2621 Vine St., Milwaukee, Wis. TODAY O. F. CALENDAR, Box 1490-H Sta. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


canoeing, motoring or yachting, or any place where protection is essentia 
these blankets should be in your outfit. 


ated. Guaranteed. Lasts alifetime. Price, complete 















WHATS THE DIFFERENCE ? 
LIMBER SAPL a S THOMAS oe 


ELBOW GREASE . Ds, HARDY REELS 5) 
COTTON 7WNE: Need 7) ERSKING FL ES 


? 
BENT PINS” AK) fee HALFORDI LINE, 
SA —=s > 
FAT WORM AX ? TAPERED LEADERS 


VON LENGERKE & DE MOL 


414 MADISON AVE., NBW YORK C/TY 


a> 












INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, 














GENUINE 


HUDSON'S BAY 


BLANKETS 





hundreds of years and were never available before in the United States. 
Made of the highest grade Australian Wool; sheds water for 24 hours, colors 


Ask your dealer or send for full description. Dept. L. 


THE D. PIKE COMPANY 


116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK CITY 











A chart published annually showing GOOD and POOR FISHING DAYS. Old 
fashioned FISHING SIGNS shown by means of a rising and falling curve formed 
by using LARGE FIGURES to show the GOOD DAYS and very SMALL 
FIGURES to show the POOR DAYS. Thereverse side of calendar has a RECORD 
for every day in year for use in recording FISH CAUGHT, EVENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, etc. The OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR is the only calendar published in the WORLD 
that is granted the privilege of an ANNUAL COPYRIGHT on the ARRANGEMENT OF ITS FIGURES 


2 5 1921 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR & RECORD 














Pat. October, 19, 1920 


Send for Literature 


This bed is identically as represented. 





A Real Spring Auto Bed ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


Price complete, $30.00; without pad, $27.50; without 
bag, $25.00. F. O. B. Seattle. 


Notice triangle irons which eliminate Z 
backward or forward strain on windshield —2= Ld 


See Demonstration at D. D. HAMILTON COMFORT INSIDE AUTO BED COMPANY, 1009 E. Union, Seattle 
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Camp Out! Live. AMans | 
Life Out Of same. Ma, Mg ff 





the starry 
nishts, the lazy summer days, the gentle breezes 


Enjoy the delights of camping, 
soughing through the pines. It can be done 
. — ably and cheaply. Let us show you how. 

» know the game and can save you time, 


money and trouble on 


TENTS AND CAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Why not take your family along and enjoy 
every minute of yourouting. We have reduced 
the prites of our Tents andCamping Goods so 
that noone need hesitate to purchase. Order 
the demand this year is going to be un- 


early as 
eet 

Sen id : uur Catalog, itisa complete campers 
guid t's free. As k for Catalog No, 604. 


GEo- B- CARPENTER & Co 


Tent Makers ARP Eighty Years. 


440 N. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 





FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 
An article of TACKLE 





bear- 





ng the name of Edward vom 
Hofe & Co., carries withitour 
broad guarantee that it will 
stand up under all strains 
that it may reasonably be put 
to. Our TACKLE has set an 
inflexible standard since 1867. 
The price you pay will be re- 
fi inded should the goods you 
buy of us be not satisfactory 


Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
112 Fulton Street New York City 








MADE REPAIRED 


VMAKE PIPES OF THE BEST 









IMPORTED BRIAR ROOT THEY 
NO PAINT OR VARNISH COLOR LiKE 
THE WOOD PORES AMEERSCHAUM 
ARE OPEN AND THE NEED WO BREAK 
MOISTURE MORE ING IN 
READILY AB- SWEET FROM 


IME FIRST PUFF 

bold Fiat 
WILKE 

PIPE SHOP 


287-B Broadway, corner 
Reade Street, New York 


SORBED 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
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TIPS FOR FISHERMEN 
| NTI OPS I that will 1 
vupa iline. M 1 

‘ os r thon Agate, et PS by A 

= t i . Steel R nau 
k sale by all dealers 
For anemia 613 17th St, 
tion Address : The Porfodtion Te Co. Denver, Colo, 
Eastern Rey ve: L. A. Davis, 258 Bre oe ay, New ¥ 
Pacific ¢ st Representa : McDonald & Li I 739 Call | 
Bldg., San Franc , Cal Re prese: ntatis e Midae N W. States, 
Ja a Rekan a } Indiana Ave ie, C , Iinois | | 











The KENNEL 


Conducted by WALTER CECIL COX 














| Random Thoughts on Buying a 
Dog 


First impressions when we are buying a dog 
are often quite misleading, sometimes even pain- 
fully deceptive. A dog’s attractiveness, or lack 
of it, as a rule, rivets our attention first and 
makes a deep impression, but we usually forget 


that we have to live with the dog, or rather let 

















that dog live with us—often allowing it to be- 
come part of the household. His manner, per- 
sonality, etc., are not often weighed in the bal- 
ance very carefully when we go out to buy a 
dog I have seen a great many disappointments | 
among buyers who bought solely for the sake of 
attractiveness; and still more who purchase en- 
tirely on the basis of the dog’s pedigree. In 
some breeds the handsome, stylish looking dog 
goes hand in hand with cleverness, fine manners, 
obedience, dash, loyalty and devotion to home, 
etc The English setter is an example of the 
combination of style and all the finer virtues of 
1 GO, 

My own personal favorite, the greyhound, has 
been overlooked as a companionable dog. Those 
of us wl discovered him in the old days, are 
jealous of hin We want him for our own, and 
we don’t care, we lovers of the greyhound, 
whether he is rehabilitated in public favor or 
not, as a ily friend and counsellor. This is 
a little contidential digression, but perhaps a per- 
tine one 

In the beginning we would divide dog buyers 

» t 1in classes, those that buy for a pet 

1 ce oO ind those that buy for one of 

many other reasons and uses In this first 

d ission on buying a dog I am thinking mainly 
the st classification. From a purely nu- 
erical standpoint, the writer has probably per- 

i sé 1s many dogs as any man, perhaps 
erefore I have peculiar facilities for 

ng the buying public and judging the atti- 

1 of 1 of the dog buyer. I have always 

ed dog buyers into three classifications 
I no hose that buy for 
I comp second, the buyers of 
itili de t buy for sporting pur- 
OSes atch dogs, etc.: and 
those that purchase dogs for breeding pur- 
ses as a hobby or profit, in which we would 
ucle ) se for show pu ses. There are 
! ind con tions of those 
( S We a principally inter- 
t general public, the pet dog 
ers e that want a household pet, with 
i idde ught that the dog will also 
c ( t vatchfulness, and 
diar f ¢ us oO give a feeling 

of confidence securi 

I u um it S t purposes in 

Vv when a person concelv the idea of buying 

y are too numerous to mention here, but in 
irefully analyzed the longing for 

pie cal persona te ect some 

l i ed et ronment, the long 

y 1t I S ever re to respond 
1 ecg t it 1 y responsiveness 1S 
uways 1 es eito! to iS€ us)——this 18 
ble for the desire to s re a dog, 
1 ) t tha 1 og builds a place 
in our affections and fills out a part 

1 our es tl makes him indispensible to those 

ho « ippreciate I 

Association wit has various effects on 
our li Some of t mong the young peo- 
p! ven educational. The reciprocal love of 
1 boy for a dog, and a dog for a boy 


is an 























ORDER YOUR GUN Now 


MADE TO ORDER FOR YOU. 


| Our Specialty 


exhil yn of uncontaminated natvral affection 
“Buy a dog and your money will buy 
Love unflinching that cannot lie.” 

Then again, some of our glands do not func. | 
tion and secrete properly without excitement 
TI necessat excitement tl g, especial the 
hunting dog, creates and provides, which exy ylains 
very largely the secret of the health we derive 
from hunting and _ sport the same thing 

ies to the dogs themsel\ Dogs that are 
kept continuously in cages facing four walls all 
and all night long, or tied up to a short 
chain, or even where they have a little 2x4 run- 
“ suffer from various morbid conditions, the 
pal of which S a dis se of the ys 

calle renal insuffiiciency—a _ ve siduous dis- 
ease that comes on gradua that is not 

€ ip rent u il old gre 

As I sa before ere many considera- 
tions involved in buying a dog that are often 
overl } 1, and many preco € alladneas on 

e1! d é brought to | restions 

om friends, for instance) that spell 
disappointment. The first thing to consider is: 
Is the character of the dog appropriate for what 
you desire or nee 1 the dog for? The second is: 
Is the color and markings and shape such as will 
hold your admiration or make you feel a latent 


for the dog? The 
the dog appropriate? 
other secondary considerations, 
three would generally be found to be 


Is the age 
There are, of 
but these 
the most 


contempt third is: 
and size of 


course, 





Manufacturers of high-grade trout flies 


Suite A., Evans Block, Denver, Colorado 








FOR NEXT 
SEASON 











IT COSTS NO MORE. 





LOOK INTO THIS! 
Any gauge, length, 


weight; 


Davis Guns 
“GUN WISE,” 
96 Chambers St., Dept. 0 


and 
I'ree Booklet, 
DAVIS GUNS 





Easel Dry Fis a Specialty 


Victor Trout Fly Corporation 





or any MCh 
For particular 
our new 
address— 
» New York City 








THE FISH CAN’T RESIST’EM 


yy If you want to land more of 
> 6. the big ones—make record catches 


‘every time, do as the old timers do. Land ’Em 
with Hildebrandt Hand Made Baits. 
Different sizes and kinds forall kinds of fishing. 
No other spins so easy or has such wonderful 
zipand snap. The favorite of experienced ang- 
lers for more than 20 years. 

Your Dealer Has Them. 
Catalog descriles them and how you 

t Write tuduy to 


Logansport, Ind. 


New 


can increase 


your catch, Sen 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 

















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


ot) 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son's Hole, 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 


























BOOK ON 


and how to feed. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S 


118 West 31st St., N. Y 


Mailed Free to 
any address by 
the Author. 





DOG DISEASES) 











=a T=1-| om oF Wy le) — 


Please send today for your copy of our new 
illustrated book showing the best models 
of canvas covered canoes made, inc] uding 
SPONSON, the Unsinkable Canoe 
sailing, and war canoes for clubs and 
summer camps; row boats and all boating 
accessories. 

KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO. 

25 R.R. Square, Waterville, Maine. 
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rtant ones. There are fine canine personali- 
in every breed and combinations of breeds. 
so ue breeds possess a higher average of them 
. others, but one has to be careful in extolling 
virtue of any certain breed. Immediately a 
writer does anything like that it causes jealousy 
ueong those who admire another breed, and 
yhen in addition to publicly praising a certain 
d you deliberately mention serious faults in 
e other, one draws the fire from the other 
eders at once. 
or instance, just lately something like a seis- 
nic shock shook the canine world. Mr. Terhune, 
the Literary Digest, had the terrible temerity 
describe the Airedale as a ‘‘snake-headed, 
standardized mongrel, a dog who would probably 
be staunch to you, and will be glad to eat the 
sand off somebody else—a one-man dog—and 
y»ther men will do well to give him a wide berth, 
etc.’ Mr. Terhune is a collie admirer. The 
\iredalians were furious. They came back with 
such expressions of contempt for the collie as 
‘narrow reptillian head, wolf-hound outcross,” 


ete 

Dog breeders are acutely sensitive about their 
tavorite breed. We cannot trifle with their feel- 
ngs. I myself have suffered from epistolatory 
eprisals of the Airedale men, but as I am a 
great admirer of the Airedale in his own especial 
sphere, and a large breeder of them, I was able 
o gracefully and appropriately repudiate their 
harges of traducing the Airedale. The truth of 
he matter is that all breeds are bred and in- 
ended for certain purposes, utility, friendship, 
style, lap, etc., and when because the wish is 
rather to the thought we attribute to our favorite 
breeds’ attributes and qualities that are not there, 
xr only in a very limited amount—when we do 
this we attempt to create a false impression of 
the breed, which in the end creates a reaction 
against it. 

There are many misfits in the dog world and 
many incompatabilities between master and dog, 
and vice versa. When the dog is continuously 
‘ausing the owner various little or big incon- 
eniences and worries in spite of his loyalty to 
nis dog, he gradually yields to the idea that the 
jog does not suit, and plans a way to dispose of 
him. All of which confirms me in my old idea 
that nice manners in a dog are the lasting per- 
manent bond between master and canine.—W.C.C. 


Dog Owners, Notice! 


A band of hunters in Indiana are organizing a 
eague among dog-owners and sportsmen that 
will do for the dog thief what our fathers did 
to the horse thief, with the old Horse Thief 
\ssociation. 

If you have lost a dog in the last two years, 
join this league and let’s find him. It can be 
fone if he is still alive and in the U. S. A. if 
the fellows will join. 

The object of this association is to leafn as 
'o whether there is sufficient interest to attempt 
a national organization, so don’t fail to drop a 
line to the writer immediately upon reading this 
article and give the following information :— 
name, address, county and the number and kind 
of dog you own. Also state whether or not you 
will help organize your county. The writer will 
then send you more details of the organization 
and working plans. D. M. BOTTOMS 

Connersville, Ind. Fayette Mem. Hospital. 


if 
Kennel Queries 


[ have a two-months-old cocker spaniel which 
seems well and happy in every way except that 
he seems weak in the knee joints of his front 
legs, apparently being weaker in one than in the 
other. This gives the animal a bow-legged ap- 
pearance and after he has run awhile his front 
egs seem so weak or so sore that he travels 
with difficulty. The dog has a good warm straw 
bed in a garage 18x25 feet of which he now has 
the run. It may be that the concrete floor of 
‘he garage is not good for the dog, or it may 
he that he does not have enough out-door ex- 
ercise, or it may be he is permitted to follow 
t far for his age, or it may be some other 

son of which I hope you will be able to 
ge-—H. S. Hoard, Cambridge, N. Y. 
\nswer—These conditions are very difficult to 
guess at where no professional examination is 
mide. On the face of this case, this pup has 
ri kets, (rachitis) as it is scientifically called, a 
“cstitutional disease of puppyhood, generally 
ned a softening of the bones. Feed raw meat 
thru a meat-grinder, with some spinach in it, 
h which mix a little ground raw bone meal. 
‘e front legs in light splints. We cannot 
1 out too much hope for a cure.— c 

















have a pup 3 months old, one-half stag- 
nd one-quarter greyhound and one-quarter 
sian wolfhound. Two weeks ago I noticed 
was quite lame in his left hind leg, but sup- 
d he had been chewed up fighting, as these 
s fight until their heads and front legs are 
e bloody. The next day he was worse— 
1 hardly get around—so I brought him in 
house, where he has been ever since. He 
kept getting worse until he doesn’t even sit 
u any more. None of his joints are swollen. 











TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Ask Your Dealer or Write 
Today for Folder 21-L 


THE SCHAEFER TENT AND © 
AWNING CO. a 


DENVER, COLORADO 





$ 5 Q-that s the price—just a few 
sd dollars more than others, but man 
alive, look at the difference in the beds. 
The Red Seal Auto Bed will last twice 
as long as any other and give double 
the satisfaction. QA sturdy pal for 
your summer trips. 


and rest. Can also be erected over the seats of any auto 


SEAL AUTO BED AND TENT. 


portability—simple of erection—maximum comfert 


yut additional equipment. Buy the best—the RED 

















equipped for fine machine work and will not do any 
work furnished upon application. As to whether 


L. E. WILSON 










LET’S MAKE A REAL GUN OUT OF IT 


Converting military rifles into sporters, as per customers order is a specialty and 
I am equipped to do high grade, guaranteed work in that line. I am a rifleman of 
considerable expefience myself, and I know how a stock should fit. Am also well 


job if I can’t doit right. References as to quality of 
I am familiar with the game or not, I append the fol- 


lowing: Was winner of gold medal for 3rd. place in pistol competitions in A. E. F. at Le Mans; winner 
of small bore championship (Grand Aggregate Match) at Camp Perry last August; Winner of Marine 
Corps Match (200x200) and second place in National Individual at same tournament; member of Inter- 
national Small Bore Team when we defeated England last fall. 


PESHASTIN, WASH. 








Hooking is Sure Catching. This Hone 
Makes Every Strike ‘*FISH-SURE”’ 


SURE 



















Made of 
“GARBORUNDUM” 
Hones old or new hooks, razor sharp, in 
a jiffy, so they penetrate “INSTANTLY” at the 
slightest touch. Make certain that you ‘‘bring homethe 
bacon’’ next season by buying your HOOK-HONE today, 
at any hardware or sporting goods store. 5c a year— 
{ that’s-all it costs when you divide its cost by its lite, 
4-inch size used for hooks, knives. etc., 75c; 33%-inch 
50c; leather case 35c extra. Descriptive circular 
sent free on request. 
THE COLUMBUS SPECIALTY CO, 
Dept, E Columbus, Ohio 





Kiest’s Aluminum Casting Reel 
The King ah mt eae Type 


eels 
Valuable to Ama- 
teur Angler. 

NO BACK LASH 
NO THUMBING 

This Reel is Line Drying, 

Ball-Bearing and Level- 

Winding. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you write to 


HENRY A. KIEST, Mf’r. 
KNOX, IND. 


























GOSSOM’S POWDERED SOUPS 


Split Pea, Green Pea, Lima Bean, Black Bean, 
Celery, Onion, Clam Chowder and Mushroom. 


Light compact rolls that fit easily into a duffle-bag. Quickly 


prepared. Just add water and boil 15 minutes At dealers 
Ibe each, $1.75 per dozen. Mushroom 25c, $2.90 per dozen 
Boston or New York. Sample prepaid 20c. Circular and price 
list of all Gossom's products on application. 


Manufactured by B. F. Gossom Co., Brookline, Mass. 
H. R. FORBES, Sec’y and Treas., 50 Church St., N.Y. 
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Save half your tire cost, The excel- 
lent service these tires will give you will 
make you one of the thousands now using 

Doubi; le 


Guaranteed 6000 Miles 


Special Double Tread tires reconstrocted 

inery gives extra mileage 
A mighty 

INCLUDE 








on new machi 
with practically no blowouts. 
big_bargain. PRICES 
AND TUBE. 





Reliner Free with Every Tire © teed tire que quarto. 
it on every tire ordered, or deduce s enh if 
full amount accompanies order. We’ llebi pea ject to ex- 
amination. State whether straight side, c emcees peer 
non-skid desired. Prompt shipment. 
SPAULDING TIRE COMPANY 
1652 Ogden Avenue, Dept. 40 CH 














Keep-Em-Alive 


Fish Stringer 










Pat. U. S. and Canada / Thousands 
of fishermen 
throughout 
the country 
are now Uus- 
ing these 
famous chain 
stringers. 

Get yours today from 
your Dealer. If he is 
“all-out”’ send direct. 
75 Cents 

WATKINS MFG. CO. HOWELL, MICH. 


a ow | 


EBES PAT. OFF SE 


BELT FOR MEN 


(formerly MINE BELT) 
ELIMINATES THAT 
**Tired Feeling 
Wonderful back support for tramping, fishing, 

hunting or ju plain everyday work. 


Easily adjusted—not complicated. 

ent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send waist measure. 


Sizes 30 to 46 . $3.00 
Larger sizes to order 5.00 


G. M. POIX, Inc. 


102 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Price 














. HAND MADE RODS 
Reels, lines, etc., complete line of fishing tackle. 

Sport clothes, camp reo nt. 
Hip Beste, full length, o 12, pair....$4.25 
Wool O.D. Shirts, 20-o0z., S40, to 17.. 4.25 
Wool O.D. Shirts, 914-02., 14%4 to 17.. 4.00 
Army O.D. and Gray Blankets, 66x84. 4.00 
All goods delivered post paid to any pointin the United 
States on receipt of price. Guarantee—If not satisfactory 
money ee Catalog of Fishing Tackle or Sport 
Clothes on reques 


THE CORNEL TRADING CO. 59 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 














Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


and his back doesn’t seem to hurt him until you 
press your fingers over the loins of back ribs 
about one inch from the backbone, on the left 
side especially. He will howl then. I’ve been 
putting on hot towels and some Sloan’s Lini- 
ment. His nose is cold, eyes clear and bright, 
bowels free, good appetite. He will lie in his 
box and bark and try to play, but sets up and 
falls over and howls. Yesterday and today I’ve 
noticed he jerks his hind quarters and back— 
sort of twitches from his shoulders clear back. 
He’s had meat broth, cornbread with some shorts 
in it and corn mush with shorts in it. I fed 
him condensed milk with his corn mush quite 
awhile. I fed him condensed milk and oatmeal 
for a month after weaning him.—H. J. Gramps, 
Delta, Colo. 

Answer.—We believe your dog has a ligamen- 
titious fracture of the illium. The illium is the 
principle bone of the pelvis, and the ligaments 
supporting the upper end of this bone (illium), 
where it joins the backbone, forming part of the 
hips, become wrenched or broken, under severe 
strain. A_ professional examination only dis- 
closes the real nature of these conditions. Would 
advise that you feed only meat and milk while ill. 
Keep your dog in a restful position.—W. C. C 


I wish you would give me some information 
as to the difference between the English and 
Llewelyn setters. Which is the largest and 
rangier dog, the English or Llewelyn? Which 
strain is more likely to have the largest spots of 
coloring? I enclose two clippings which show 
the color markings I prefer. Would you judge 
these to be pictures of English or Llewelyn set- 
ters? I.am in the market for a male setter pup 
six or eight months old, and not being familiar 
with the differences between the Llewelyn and 
English setters, I am not sure which is the 
strain I prefer.—C. E. Fendorf, Tuscumbia, Mo. 

Answer.—The Llewelyn is an early strain of 
English setter. This strain predominates so much 
in setter blood that nowadays nearly all setters 
are of the Llewellyn descent. What was com- 
monly called the English in contra-distinction to 
the Llewellyn was a larger and rangier dog, and 


more heavily marked. The pictures you send 
might be either strain, but we believe they are 
Llewelyns.—W. C. C 


Kindly let me know as soon as you can some 
for relieving.my dog of worms. These 
worms, as closely as I can describe them, are 
long and seem to be flat, and when the dog 
passes them they seem to come in bunches. I 
cannot tell just how long they are. If you can, 
please tell me what causes these worms.—E. 


remedy 


| Marsala, Healdsburg, Cal. 


recommend that after a 
fast of forty-eight hours, you give your dog forty 
grains of freshly-powdered areca nut, three min- 
ims of oil of male fern, in capsule form. After 
three-fourths of an hour give an ounce of olive 
oil and castor oil in equal parts (one ounce of 
each).—W. C. C. 


VATE ANA 


Answer.—We would 











IMPLES 


a Acne Eruptions on the face 
Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. | 
Wirt ue Bet for my E Booklet, | 
“A CLEAR- SKIN”, telling how I | 
myself after cae afflicted 15 years. $1,000 Cold 
Cash says I can com clear yout skin of the above blemishes. 
€. S. GIVENS, 138 mical Bidg., City, Mo. 


AMORETTI LODGE 


In the Absaroka Mountains 


Best of trout fishing and big game hunting. 
Camping trips with saddle and pack horses. 
Auto trips through Yellowstone National 
Park, the Wonderland of America. 

We invite your inquiry as to the best way of visit- 
ing this wonderful region. 


E. AMORETTI 





DuBois, WYOMING 

















A WHITEHOUSE AIREDALE 
Laddie Boy, a shaggy -bit of canine royalty, 
was one of the inaugural gifts to President :-Hard- 
ing from Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Quetschke of 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers | 


Toledo, Ohio. Mrs. Quetschke is shown in 
picture. 





Greatest Pike, Pickerel, 
Bass and Trout Killers 


ever invented. 
Proved by Competition 


Bait the hook with minnow, fish 
tongue or worms, and troll slowly. 


Made in Brass, Copper and 
Nickel, 85c, 75c and 65c each 


G. F. DAY 


748 Cooper St., | Watertown, N.Y. 




















GRAFLEX! KODAKS! 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Write now to “Headquarters” 

for your photographic needs. 
The right camera fur the right work of 
the right quality at the right price. Some 
thing really worth while. Write now 
BASS CAMERA CO., Dept 5, 109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


N. B.—WE TAKE YOUR OLD CAMERA IN TRADE 
















i DENVER, COLORADO 











, LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


‘a Patented. Made in U.S.A 

SMART — COMFORTABLE — EFFICIENT 
APPROVED BY SPORTSMEN 

HuNTING—HIKING—CAMPING 


“The thing to wear when roughing it’’ 
Ask your Dealer or write to 


195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BWaSIAC 


Hand-Made Reels. Jim 
oN". 2-Piece Rods. Baby 
Crab and Other Minnow 


Send for literature «¢ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 






Dowagiac, Mich 





Practice in the U.S. 2.8. Graste in Patent, Trademark 
-— Geovstaks Cases . Patents obtained in U.S. 
Foreign Countries. Trade marks registered 

and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 
Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building. 
Phone Main 2853. 





i 


Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
































DENVER ° - ° COLO. 
(= > 
' ML. FOSS 

Phones Main 1318 and 1319 


1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO 


Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
fn sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets |s 
athe largest in the West. 
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lrout Fishing Memories and Morals, by H. T. 
Sherringham, Angling Editor of London Field; 
beautifully illustrated from photographs; 296 
pages; $4 net; Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Here is a book! Present day American 
angling writers might well sit at the feet of Mr. 
Sherringham. It 1s a long, long time since the 
present reviewer entered into possession of “An 
Angler’s Hours,” a book by the genial Angling 
Editor of The Field, but still the joy of those 
evenings by the open fire is fresh in his mind. 
This new book is just as good, just as enter- 
taining, just as informational as the old one. 
There 1s nothing slap-dash, slam-bang about his 
style, but finished, literary, well-nigh perfect. 
It is a book to read and love, and re-read and 
love still more. I just finished the last page, 
and I enjoyed every word of it.—O. W. S. 











“Trout Fishing in Brooks,” by G. Garrow-Green; 
illustrated; $2; 186 pages; E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 

This very readable little book by “Black Ar- 
row” of “The Fishing Gazette’ (English) is 
very much worth while for the American angler. 
Of course, the work is English, emphatically so, 
yet much of the advise and information will 
prove helpful to the American angler. The 
author approaches his subject, with which he is 
thoroly familiar, with the refreshing seriousness 
of the English sportsman. hat an angler should 
advocate not only worm fishing for trout, but 
the use of minnows as well, may surprise some 
people somewhat. But read the book. The 
author has an abiding love for the little whim- 
sical brooks, many of which it is utterly impos- 
sible to fish with a fly, that is grateful to the 
reviewer. And there are chapters on the wet 
and dry-fly also. It is worth while.—O. W. S. 


California Trails, by Trowbridge Hall; 243 
pages; illustrated; $5; the MacMillan Co., 
New York. 

From the first picture of medieval hospitality 
on the great estates of the early missions, thru 
our journey with the author along “the royal 
road’ that connects them, to the last page de- 
scribing the making of California’s flag, this 
travel book is of great charm. The author 
knows the missions, the roads, the country, the 
people, thru long journeying in their midst, and 
7 has studied the history and folk lore of the 
Diace. 


Cross-Country Skiing, by Arnold Lunn; 118 
pages; illustrated; $2; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Lunn’s book is based on years of ex- 
perience in the Alps, and he not only discusses 
uphill and straight running, the elements of 
snow-craft, and how to ski, but also makes sug- 
gestions for equipment, a most essential con- 
eae but one which is frequently over- 
looked, 


Camping and Wood Craft, by Horace Kephart; 
480 pages; illustrated; $3; the MacMillan Co., 
New York. 

This manual for the woodsman (being two 
volumes in one) is practical and instructive, and 
at the same time interesting reading. Mr. Kep- 
hart is the most trustworthy of guides; for many 
years amateurs, scouts and experienced woods- 
men have consulted him and demanded his 
books. Every hiker should read this volume, 
whether he intends to leave the beaten track or 
not. He will find much of practical benefit, and 
will be lured into adventures in the wild. 


\ Text Book of Gymnastics, by K. A. Knudsen; 
348 pages; illustrated; $2.50 net; J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book is one of the most complete and 
comprehensive works on gymnastics and physical 
training that has been published in a long time, 
*ritten as it is by a man whose knowledge on 
the subject has placed him in a high position in 
a country where physical training is given more 
than the usual amount of attention. It covers 
Dhysical training in all its phases, beginning 
with the history of gymnastics and going on to 
'he more technical features. 


Motorcycles and Side Cars, by Victor W. Page, 
M.E.; 693 pages; illustrated; $3; Norman W. 
Henby Pub. Co., New York. 

Mr. Page’s latest book deseribes fully all lead- 
ng types of machines, their design, construction, 
Maintenance, operation and repair. Shows all 
{921 improvements in motorcycle construction 
and gives the most complete instructions ever 
published for starting, driving and repairing all 
types of motorcycles. There is a complete ex- 
Position @f modern starting methods and a full 
txplanation of the operating principles and re- 
Pair of the new automatic electric lighting sys- 


terr 


We have been favored with a copy of a pretty 
booklet, “The Legend of the Kissing 
ls,’ by Clyde Robertson of Denver, well 
Writ'en and very interesting. The kissing camels 
are well-known figures in the Garden of the Gods, 
Colorado Springs, and are familiar to all 
rs of the Pike’s Peak region. 
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AUTO-KAMP EQUIPMENT CO. 





Leff, 
“* Solves Vacation Problems 


Plan to spend this summer in the open. Go when 
and where you like—be independent of hotel bills and 
uncertain accomodations. Just hitch the Auto-Kamp Trailer to your car and you are 
ready for an invigorating vacation in the open. Provides conveniences which enable 
the whole family to enjoy the camping trip. Large waterproof tent, two beds with 
sagless springs and restful mattresses, big enough for four people, electric lights, stove, 
ice box, food compartments, table and shelf. Set up in 5 to 7 minutes, folds com- 
pactly and trails easily behind any car over any road, at any speed without strain. 
Before you plan your vacation be sure to get the Auto-Kamp catalog. Write today. 


2021 Sheridan Avenue 


as 
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Kamp Trai 


SAGINAW, MICH. 











BOOKS FOR THE FISHERMAN 


ANGLING 
American Food and Game Fishes ee 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
ete, SE Bian 3.65 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.... 1.50 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 


of America (James A. Henshall)................ 3.10 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall).............. 3.10 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) ‘cake, ae 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) 3.10 
Compleat Angler (Walton)................... .. 3.65 


Ccmplete Angler and Sportsman (Blake).... 2.00 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- 


coe See ea PRIOR al. etionr Ree of pe Oe rr or os 
Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall) . 1.90 
Pine Ast GF Piaktitg: (CHO) faoncecsicneccctsecstemss 1.90 


Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) 1.90 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) 1.90 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll) 3.10 
Game Fishes of the World 5.25 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll) 3.10 


Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 
RONOIED © niccseiecaison AL soregiel a 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 


OS ) Se eS : 3.10 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John) 1.90 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill) 1.90 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John) si 
Salt Walter Game Fishing (C. F. Holder) 1.90 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden) 2.60 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard)....10.25 
Trout Lore (Smith).... sae secce B0OD 

















“We've bagged enough from this covey— 
and had a bully good time doing it. Let’s 
leave the rest so that next year there will 
be good shooting both for us and the 
other fellow.” 


That’s Part Five of the American Sports- 
man’s Creed—that’s what every member of 
the American Game Protective Association 
practices and preaches—that’s what the 
association is striving to teach to every 
lover of game and its hunting. 

It’s up to you—the American Game Protec- 





WE’VE SHOT ENOUGH HERE 


LET’S LEAVE SOME FOR “SEED” 


tive Association is bending every effort 
toward insuring the continuation of game 
hunting in America, both by education and 
the passing and enforcing of game protec- 
tive laws. We need your help! 


Sign the coupon and send it in today. The 
publications listed below are with us heart 
and soul. Check the one you want when 
you make out the coupon. 

For cleaner sportsmanship, for better shoot- 
ing, now and in the years to come. 


SEND THE COUPON 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


once) (at the expiration of my present membership ) 





1 Never in sport endanger human life 
Gentlemen } 3. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 
lt enclose a check for $ ................. to cover dues of $1 and ] brutally 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 3 Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 


eer Respect the rights of farmers and propert: 
Publication Price including " cunal and “a their feelings — 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership 5 Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
around Subscription in American Game 6 Never be @ fish-hog 
publication Price Protective 1 Discourage the killing of game for commer- 
wanted Association cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
Field and Stream - - - - $250 - - - - - + $30 trophies 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 ee Ne | 8 Study and record the natural history of 
Outdoor Life - - - - - 3.50 - 2 2 = 2 © 8.00 game species in the interest of science 
Outer’s Book—Recrestion - 2.50 - 2-2 2 2 = 3.00 9 Love Nature and its denizens and be « 
Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 - --* - * 3.50 gentioman, 
If you are already a subscriber to the magasine : 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from Sigmed .......ccccccccccccccccecccccescscescsssssssesesesssssseeees 
the expiration of your eubscription, please mention 
that fact. BREE... divennhcisaadeccsiahehnanetigtssindektbesedendtsia- shad 


THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 


for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en- 
forcing authorities 
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CLASS IFIED ADVERTISI a 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. No advertisemen: 
nserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of sma) 
accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separae word. Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month, 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you subnit as references the names of two reputable persons with your adveriise. 
nent. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—mzn in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 
‘assified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 












































































































Kennel Department or -~ Eo re: — ——— as AIRED ALE S - 
= \) Westminster Kennels _ = : REGISTERED A.K.¢. 
= ¢ a Tower Hill, Illinois = With 20 years experi. \ 

00 RANG AIREDALES — offer hounds starting totrail at = ence, we know how to § 
$13.00. Guarantecd crackerjack breed the kind that are V 
bbit hounc 7.50. . . aps hos : 
The 20th Vy eed te soi oe ghee alana pe pcre ny Fc the f 
pesiarmiaatad weil nnd copets housde wil ge best winning and sport. 
their share of the race in any ing Airedale blood in ¢! 
company—they make good. We America. Ideal guards 
have an unlimited number of fox and companions fo r = 
and tree stock puppies. All = children. The hunt a 
ore « solc¢ r vep Sec 101 c i 
ethno vin hess + ie: become erecta ler aiiie = instinct is bred in : the 
= list. Remember Dad Humphreys is the largest exclusive = bone. » 
= hound dealer—Dad’s name backs them. seit = 2 
Ell Guarantee Breeding, W 
2 Ape z Safe Delivery and 
NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf hounds, Satishacts = 
English bloodhounds, Russian wolf hounds, — T 
American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon 3 
and varmint dogs. Fifty-page highly illustrated DR. DEACON 10 
catalog, 10c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 12tf WILLOWS, CAL = 
5-tf 
SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose guar- T 
Oorang Airedales are loyal pele for man, woman anteed to expel all worms from dogs; harm- pas 4 2 
and child; faithful watch-dogs for automobile, Lede vewetable compound. Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; WANTED—Bird dogs to train; plenty game; set 
c amp r — an oy) ponds de dogs fe gs d ne hs 36, $2; 75, $3.50. Chemical Products Co., Ells- ters and rabbit hounds for sale; sent on trial FC 
ree ore lyme owe ae ey ie poy worth, Minn, 8-121 | Catalog free. O K Kennels, Marydel, Md. 48 
thoice ck fo le. Delivery and factio - cS 
“a. © serpin > hanes mailed rang we a IAN LLEW e “s IN, : —- Irish, setter pups wa 
RUSS trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa = 
OORANG KENNELS “ab WOLFHOUND peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and SF 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
% Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO PUPPIES bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-t1 ani 
ed from the ve tur 
rans il IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed tar 
Puppies ready for er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine Its 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES—Natural retrievers, shipment. 3-3t | curly coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters gu 
whelped from splendid retrieving stock; dez ad elon seememaiiie and trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-t1 pri 
grass (tan) color; nothing better; in fine, healthy Ark Valley K ie mo 
condition; papers for a go with each rkansas Valley Kenne = 
puppy. Females $20, males $2 L. L. McMil- D.C.Davis,Prop.Cimarron,Kan. | FINISHED and 38 
lin, Winnebago, Minn. 5-1t a , EXPERIENCED § 
AT STUD—The English Setter Dan Gladstone SHOOTING ne\ 
FOR SALE—Young coyote dogs, 9 months old, Rodfield F.D.S.B. 46477; distance cuts no ice poGs E. 
wolfhound and greyhound cross. Bred for | when you breed to Dan. The return express on N. 
speed and killing qualities. Had their first les- | your females is prepaid. Nearly every state in by ep red = 
son in killing coyotes; $40 a pair if taken at | the union is represented with his brainy, bird- Bred CA 
once. Reynold Ziesman, Hyattville, Wyo. 5-1t | finding, classy Gladstone puppies. Large stud | Prices rege s 
- - | folder and beautiful photo upon request. Morton nose CAPs pos 
I AM OFFERING 9 pups, whelped March 22, | B. Cooper, Owego, N. Y. 4-2t a age res] 
: : » a Poi 
from speedy, vicious parents; dam, greyhound ; . 
sire, registered Russian. Males $15; pair $25. | COCKER SPANIELS—This_ famous kennel — 
E. B. Kulbeck, Kenilworth, Mont. 5-1t breeds the world’s best English and American Arms SE 
hunting Cockers, exhibition and og c 
THE PRAIRIE VIEW RANCH offers selected | children; puppies only for sale; males, ; con 
pups from farm-bred, free range, grown breed- | females, $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, ‘‘Atkinsen,” MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES sigl 
ing stock that are tested performers. We breed | Denver, Colo. 2-tf Widely Known For Their Accuracy, Balance, 199 
a distinctive type for each kind of game, fox, P P — 
coyote and the old-time coon hounds; also husky, Light Weight and Great Killing Power. FO 
The finest big game rifle made—BAR NONE. a 


powerful stag hounds for sight running that are P > ' 6: 
coyote catchers and throat fighters. Write for KEEP YOUR DOG WELL As I have imported these rifles myself I can save you $6. 
anc the retailer's profit. bog 


mating list and our guarantee of performance. 

























Stamps. Clarence Stockebrand, Yates Center, Sergeant’s Condition Pills are a splendid Write for Circular. SF) 
Kas. 5-1t tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and WILLIAM KRIPPNER a 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 17 West 42nd. Street, —5-it New York City weed 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY, KY., dealers or from parol — R 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, us by mail. icine : - 600 ~ 
a peor | eee ok, | | PRATS ee, ual ieee ces 
PME = Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Nelson, Roy, Utah. 5-1 me. 
% q Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also DOG BOOK Sah MAREe aan dices coat Aaaaedaiee EO 





































































Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- Polk Miller’s famous ne gl 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to Dog Soak, 64 pages ae ee a ee ee 3 ob $30° 
judge the quality, satisfaction guar- on care, feeding and holst PA bl k; 7.65 Lugers “a 
anteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page highly training, also _pedi- olster attac “ble as_ stock » mim. 4° Sa i se 
illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for er : ~— ‘oo reed reasonable. Heinrich, Box 3114, Bt P, 
ten cents in coin. 6-tf | celebrated “Tribute rancisco, Cal. 5-1 : 
to a ‘ag ite P Is 
YAMCASC a oe -DAL ag AE Hy better; pups | todayfor a freecopy. 603 Governor St. — a Pree La 
$25. F. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore. oat POLK MILLER DRUGCO. Richmond, Va. pistols, .32 automatic pocket model, $25; Wal He! 
FOX | TERRIERS—High-class stock, Pine rowel gee ng sic Bef a ne K 
Croft Kennels, Olympia, Wash. 4-5t | ENTIRE PACK of eighteen hounds; very fast- Wash = 
est of brood sluts and dogs, one year and up. roll ccna = Ltd., 823 So. Ht W 
FOR SALE—Walker and Goodman hounds for Trained and part trained on coyotes. Ben Am- i wien 
fox and wolf. Pedigreed puppies from regis- | mon, Hammond, Neb. 5-1t FOR SALE—.22 Winchester 90, $20; Marlin ps 
tered dogs. Pure Red Bone hounds for coon and (52 auto 
rabbit. Stamp for reply. A. F. Sampey, Box | POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- PAM, $25; Colt, 82-20, $25; Colt . cae See - 
27, Springfield, Mo. 4-2t | Girk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 4-3t | 2-45” Want .32-20 Smith & Wesson, .22 tarzet F 
: | E. R. Bechtol, Redmond, Wash. ot 98 
DOGS FOR SALE AIREDALE TERRIERS HAVE ORDERED two trap ventilated Win : 
Finest all around dogs in —_ one, — —~d to you. M: It 
: woo ennels, Carthage, Mo. rit ' 
| From fivedollarsup. All breeds. peed orp tency: lhe vg : — 
: P ° : for Ig 
_ A hundred to pick from. Guar- Prompt shipment. Safe de- ES SEE 2 ee Ee ee one. Sk‘ 
d d livery. Satisfaction gua- a pair of rabbits. M. axter, eit Ww. 
anteed as represented. ranteed, RENN Healdsburg, Calif. 
{ SIER ELS pocee. dra 
j DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (e-it) Volcano, Amador County, Cal. WANTED—Krag carbine, '99, perfect cond - G 
| 2919 Forest Strecr, DENVER, CoLo. Property of Miz. end Mss. Chas. “ cove send particulars. Box 114, it Yayoy 
sioeeeaneaiaaae ville, 5 i 
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BOUGHT BANKRUPT STOCK OF NEW GUNS 
SOME OF OUR SPECIALS: 

New .260-3000 Savage, bolt action .. . 

New .22 Winchester, '06, shoots allsizes . $21 
New .32 Savage Automatic Revolver .. . 

New .22 Colt Automatic Revolver ee « $30 

| above guns are in their original boxes. We fates carry 

mplete line of Shotguns, Rifles and Revolvers, new or 


i. Write us the kind you want and we will quote our 
jowest prices and will send C.0.D. subject to examination. 
SOLOMON LOAN Co. belt 


1653 Larimer St. (Established 1878) 








Denver, Colo. 








FC YR SALE—Seven Winchester, 


12-gauge, cyl- 
inder bore, 26-inch barrel, 


brand new, self- 


loading shotguns, regular price, $65.03, special 
$42.50 each. Klipple’s, 71 South Main St., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 5-1t 





BULLETS—Soft-point Spitzer, .250-3000, .25 

Remington, $2.25 per 100, postpaid; .250-3000 
empties, reloaded full charge, $4.25 per 100. 
Byron E. Cottrell, Harrison Valley, Pa. 5-1t 





COLT .38 Special, holster, new, $27.50; Mauser 
pistol, 9 mm., with stock, fine, $35. Ross 
280, tools. Leo Heimburger, Oroville, Cal. 5-1t 





WANTED—6-inch off-hand model Stevens pis- 
tol. L. Newcomer, Mason City, Ia. 5-1t 





TRADE—.25-20 Winchester, 7-shot, 24-inch oc- 
togan barrel, crank condition, for Remington 
12-C, .22-caliber. Box 1254, Fort Worth, 7. 

» it 





TRADE—New 6x telescope for Winchester .22 
automatic rifle. T. R. Conrad, Dilltown, bay 
-1t 


FORTY BARGAINS—Reising automatic pis- 
tols, revolvers, rifles, shotguns. Write your 
wants. Ole Rodberg, Hanlontown, Ia. 5-2t 


SPORTSMEN—We sell new guns only—all 
standard American made guns, rifles, pistols 
and revolvers, at lowest living prices. e fea- 
ture the handsome new Reising .22-cal. automatic 
target pistol—the latest thing out and finest of 
its class. Why pay new prices for second-hand 
guns? Before you buy send stamp for special 
price list and be convinced we can save you 
money. H. M. Bowers, Holyoke, Colo. 5-tf 











88 COLT Army Special, almost new, $24; one 

$26; .45 auto., new, $27; .45 Smith & Wesson, 
new, $28; 9 mm. Luger, good as new, $36. 
E. L. Brittan, 629 Bloomfield St., a 
ae J. -1t 


CARTRIDGES—Highest power target and 
sporting loads for Springfield and Krag—any 





possible combination of powder and bullet. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Star Munitions, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 5-1t 





SELL—16 Ithaca field 28-inch Damascus, good 

condition, $30; Savage .32-40 take-down, fair 
condition, $20; Ideal tools, $3.50; each Lyman 
sights, canvas case. Wm. M. Kerlinger, Box 
199, Route 1, Merced, Cal. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—2,500 rounds of .30 U. S. 1906 
ammunition, 180-grain bullet, A-1 condition, 
$6.50 per 100. O. I. Harris, 143 So. Fenway, 
Casper, Wyo. 5-1t 


SELL OR TRADE—.32-20 Winchester, 3 sets 
reloading tools, powder measure, other acces- 











sories. Want .30-'06 Winchester, binoculars. 
R. F. Hutchison, Worland, Wyo. 5-1t 
SA' \ ‘AGE 


-250-3000, good condition, peep sight, 
oO. Box 637, Casper, Wyo. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—Highest grade Fox, 12-gauge, sin- 
gle trigger, recoil pad, etc., never shot, cost 
$325, sell for $250; Newton .30-’06 S. G. 
artridge, never shot, except to target sights; 








sell for $65. Dr. Chas. A. Pfafflin, 1844 No. 
Penn. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 5-1t 
18655 WINCHESTER CARBINE, .30-’06, re- 

iver sight, $40; Marlin model 27, .25-20, for 





H \V. ammunition, marble flexible rear sight, 
$27.50; both perfect. Chas. Steinhoff, Johnson, 
K 5-1t 
WNTED—High-grade hammerless, 12-gauge, 


varreled gun; give full specifications in first 
etter, Thomas ’D. Sloan, 41 West Kirke St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. Belt 


FOR SALE—Ross .280, like new, $95; or will 
ide for 9 mm. Sauer Mauser. Chas. Krieg, 
96° Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-1t 


StL OR TRADE—.250 Savage; want .30 to 
> Remington automatic, or Luger, 8-inch 
bar-el. Bert Gerber, Amboy, Wash. 5-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
re s, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
( 
Y 








‘ra ng, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machines. 
Let us know your wants. 


851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 


pairs and remodeling. 
‘EE SPECIALTY CO., 4-6t. 








“SPRING-SCOPE” 
TELESCOPIC 
SIGHT 


For Springfield Rifles 


This sight gives a 
magnification of 
3 diameters. Can be 
used with any peep- 
sight, using disc, at- 
tached to the receiver 
or bolt. Does not re- 
quire any alteration tothe rifle. ““Spring-scope”’ 
furnished, on order, for other rifles. Write for 
descriptive circular. $8,00 and up. 


SPORTSMANS ACCESSORY CO. 


655 Kearney St., Portland, Ore. 5-1t 














SPRINGFIELD AND KRAG rifles remodeled 
into sporting rifles, and all kinds of gun re- 
pairing. McEllingott & Co., Davenport, Ia. 5-2t 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Two Colts S. A. .45; 

two .38 Army Specials, one .25 automatic, sev- 
eral different kinds of rifle and other guns to 
trade for shotguns, Winchester 1912 model pre- 
ferred; want several, will buy if price is right. 
Dr. E. B. Gilbert, Gorman, Tex. 5-1t 


WANTED—6 mm. Remington, Lee, Straight 
Pull, must be in good condition. Joe Vogner, 
Fairfield, Idaho. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—.25-36 Marlin, half octagon barrel 
and magazine, Lyman rear, gold bead front, 
perfect condition. Dr. Fryer, Riverside, Wash. 
i- dt 


SALE—7 mm. Mauser Sporter, some gun, de- 
scriptions; want .30-30 or .250-3000. I. Sur- 
face, Chewelah, Wash. 5-1t 


MODEL 1903 U. S. rifle, new, appendages. 
. A. Towle, Jr., 114 Hazelwood Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 5-1t 


PRICES CUT—New Colt- .25, .32, .38, .380, 

.45; Smith & Wessons; 16 and 12-gauge Win- 
chester repeating shotguns; also used guns, 
watches, field glasses, musical instruments, etc. 
Harold Taylor & Co., 265 So. 20th, emer x 
Ohio. 5-1t 


SPECIAL SALE—NEW GUNS—While they 

last, will sell Savage .250-3000, bolt action, 
$60; Winchester .351 automatic rifle, $52.50; 
Winchester (made to order) model 12, 12-gauge, 
28-inch barrel, raised solid rib rubber recoil pad, 
$65; Smith & Wesson .38 Special Military, 


square butt, 6-in. barrel, $382.50; Colt Army 
Special, .38, 6-in. barrel, $32.50; Colt .45 g’vmt 


automatic, $38; Colt . 32 automatic, $24; Savage 
.32 automatic, $24; Remington .380 automatic, 
$27.50; Stevens latest model .22 single-shot tar- 
get, $17.50; the new Reising .22 auto-target, 
considered y many finest of its class, $32.50. 
Above guns factory new—never shot. Also 9 
mm. officers’ model Luger, 8-inch barrel, ad- 
justable sights, $50; Parker V.H. grade, 12- 
gauge, 32-inch barrels, $50; last two guns slight- 
ly used—new condition. All guns guaranteed 
exactly as represented, or money returned. Ob- 
ject for special sale: Need the money. Money 
orders only. H. M. Bowers, Holyoke, Colo. 5-1t 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER 8 mm., new, 

never fired, perfect, $85 cash; enough cart- 
ridges to last a lifetime, and new leather case, 
less than cost. H. Powers, Chalfonte, Atlantic 
City, J. 5-1t 





LUGER & MAUSER AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
I offer a limited supply of BRAND NEW 
pistols at the following prices: 
LUGER—9 mm.., 4-inch barrel, 8 shots, 
with leather holster, $45.00 
MAUSER—9 mm., 5'%-inch barrel, 10 
shots, stock holster, ‘weight 3% Ibs., 
range 500 meters, shoots Luger am- 
ate Re .....- $53.00 
Present law in Germany prohibits export of 
these type of arms. Get yours while the 
supply lasts. No trades considered. Send 
money order or bank draft. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 
828 GEORGE ST. Blt CHICAGO, ILL 


FOR SALE—Factory new .250-3000 bolt action 
Savage, with two boxes cartridges, $60; “— 
Smith, 12-gauge, field grade, $45; Parker G. 
12-gauge, fine condition, $75; Colt 44 Beret on 
74, with target sights, $40; new $77 23-jewel 
Iilinois watch, $60; 20-gauge Ithaca, new con- 
dition, $40; .25-caliber automatic pistol, $15; 
Voightlander 10x50 mm. binoculars, $150. D. 
Trass, Madison, Ohio. 5-1t 








COLT .22 automatic, barrel fine condition, $30; 
want .45 automatic. 
ship Road, 


J. E. Robinson, 13 Town- 
Llanerch, Pa. 5-1t 


Brownie Semi-Automatic, safest pistol 
made, shoots all sizes.22 caliber car- 
tridges, $10.50. Bayard Midget Auto- 
matic, .25 caliber, $15.50; .32 caliber, 

$17.50 postpaid. Lowest prices in 
America on Colt, Smith & Wesson, 
Savage and others. Booklet mailed free. 
Standard, 843-5 Broad St., Newark, N.J. 


(5-1t) 














FOR SALE—.250-3000 lever action Savage rifle, 








gold bead, saddle scabbard, new condition, 
$42.50. J. M. Abbott, Wapinitia, Ore. 5-1t 
ONE .32-40 single shot Winchester, ‘Schmaei 
ae pooh. set trigger, checkered, steel butt 


plate with trap, price $40; one .22 short Colt 
lightning, with Winchester barrel, pistol grij 
stock and cheek piece, shopworn, price $25; 
one Lee Straight Pull, 6 mm. sporting rifle, peep 
sight, price $40; Winchester model 1890, Italian 
walnut stock, checkered pistol grip, price $55; 
one U. S. model 1917, 30- ’°06, sporting stock, 
checkered grip and fore arm, steel plate, price 
7 J. E. Anderson, 6422 May St., Chicago, 

‘ 5-1 


NEW SERVICE .38-40, 7%4-inch, fine, 75 cart- 
_Tidges, $30; trade for Springfield or8-power 
binoculars. C. P. Hoch, Butler, Pa. 5-1t 








GUNSTOCKING—Springfield sporting stocks a 
specialty. R. Owen, Sauquoit, N. Y. 5-1t 


KRAG RIFLE—Outside good, inside good, $15; 

Springfield carbine single shot, fair condition. 
Wm. MacAvoy, 3827 Frankford Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 5-1 


SELL .22 bolt action pistol for $12. 
Mayfield, Box 203, Jersey City, N. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Ross rifle that has been 

fired only a dozen times; not a speck of rust 
in the inside or out; stock of beautiful selected 
walnut; gun is guaranteed perfect; price $90 
RK. S. Mebane, Great Falls, S. C 5-4t-C 


.22 AUTOMATIC WINCHESTER, Lyman 

sights, barrel perfect inside, scuffed outside, 
good condition; want to trade for .45 automatic 
Colt revolver. W. H. Templeton, 426 Hunter 
st., Warren, Ohio. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—Schutzen rifle, Stevens 44% ac- 

tion, double set trigger, three barrels, .32-40 
and .22 long rifle soft steel and .28-30 nickel 
steel, Stevens scope and Lyman peep sights; 
lots of extras for .32-40, including Winchester 
loading tool, Ideal mould, 40 cartridges, etc., all 
in A-1 condition; sell outfit for $90. R. Ash- 
baugh, Bartlesville, Okla. 5-1t 








John P 
p43 5-21 

















SPRINGFIELD, good condition, 100 cz note, 
$40. Albert Geiger, Valier, Mont. y-1t 
SELL OR EXCHANGE—Seventy modern _fire- 
arms, around half price. E. Hagan, Clifton, 
Ariz. 5-1t 
ANTIQUE arms, fine collection, 73 revolvers, 
pistols, etc., $550. Philippine collection, 73 


knives, bolos, etc., $200. Detailed history of 
both collections. John Kammerer, 331% Main 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. 5-1t 


1,000 ANTIQUE rifles, carbines, pistols, pow- 

der horns, flasks, daggers, swords, curios; lists 
free. Antique Shop, 33 So. 18th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 5-1t 


FOR SALE—.30-’06 Springfield, Lyman No. 48 

rear, gold bead front, also military rear, semi- 
sporter, oiled stock, fine shape, $45; "97 model 
Winchester, shot 50 times, $35 ; Austrian Steyr, 
8 mm. bolt action, carbine, 275 shells, fine shape, 
$35. Joe Koerber, Lead, So. Dak. 5-1t 


FACTORY SECRETS on gun blueing, guaran- 
teed, mailed for $1. E. J. Simon, Box 38, 
Dane, Wis. 5-1t 





FIREARMS AND BINOCULARS bought, sold 
and traded. What have you and what do you 
want? D. Trass, Madison, Ohio. 4-31 





NEW 
bluing formulas, $1. 
Ave., La Grange, IIl. 


ENGLAND gun staid finish and gun 
J. Polk, 430 N. Stone 





GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1.50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 N. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 1-6t 





7 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 
and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old 


time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer 
805 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-ti 








GUNS, new and_= second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. C 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
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Birds and Animals 
Raise Silver Foxes 


Easy to raise. Larger profits 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 











C.1 DKYZ, Box 10U8, Eagie Kiver, Wis | 


Mi sees 
Taxidermy 








SEND YOUR TROPHIES TO 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 
I CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History 


3060 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 























1-tf Phone Main 6711 12-6 
| 
FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE—Game Allen | > a : 
oundhead chickens. ewis Tilley. P : WHOLE elk, hides, horns, feet, scalps; deer. 
ne undhea chickens Lewis Tilley, —— OG. & Glen, Lander, Wo. 5-1t 
WANTED—Five female deer. Address J. R.| ELK FEET GUN RACKS, wolf furs. Gilbert 
Sankey, R. R. F., Terre Haute, Ind. 4-2t Taxidermy Lander Wyo. : 5-1t 
MY BUSINESS is roping wild mountain lions, 


and I usually have one or more of these ani- 
mals, young and old, for sale. Shall be glad to 
correspond with zoological parks or individuals 


with regard to purchase of same. M. Bak- 
ker, Libby, Mont. 5-3t-C 
FINEST duck hunting stories in the world by 
leading American writers; “Wildfowling 
Tales,” $2.50; ‘‘Ducking Days,” $2; both books, 
$4 W. C. Hazelton, Elgin, Il. 5-1t 
FOR SALE—Nature Lovers’ Library, complete, 
publisher’s condition, $18 net. Postmaster, 
Ariz. 5-1t 


Twin Buttes, 


“OR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
sms stock of Taxidermists shpplies in Amer- 

Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
oe 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


GLASS 


EYES 


WANTED—Scalps and horns of deer, elk and 








all game heads, also any horns 
number of points or freak formation; also skins 
of birds and animals suitable for mounting. 
M. J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 989 Gates Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 5-3t 


with large 





Homesteads and Lands 


HOMESTEADERS, trappers, hunters—will send 


large map of Wyoming, homestead, hunting, 
trapping, fur farming data and locations ; also 
answer your questions, all $1. E. O. Wasson, 
136 So. Washington St., Casper, Wyo. 5-1t 


OKLAHOMA FARMS—Write for free agricul- 


tural booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 
Okla. 4-3t 
$5 DOWN, $5 monthly—5 acres fruit, poultry, 
fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, 
nshing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, 
Ki ansas City, Kan. 1-6t 





~ Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 


VACATION, 


acres on 


hunting, Ozark home; 10 
road, 3% mile White 
good oak, pine tim- 
soil, $150; $20 
Decker, Norfork, 

5-1t 


fishing, 
main county 

River, 2% miles postoffice, 
ber, excellent garden, orchard 
down, $10 month. Maurice D. 
Ark. 


EAGLE KNOB LODGE 
LAKE OWEN OPEN JUNE 1 
An ideal place for rest and recreation. 
Wholesome and nourishing food, comfy 
beds. No. fuss. No worry. Best fishing in 
Wisconsin's forest country. Reasonable 
rates. Booklet upon request. 
Make your reservations early to 

WALTER H. REED 5-1t CABLE, WIS. 














SPEND your vacations in wonderful Wyoming; 

hunting, fishing. Request illustrated booklet. 
Commissioner Immigration, Capitol Bldg., Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 5-2t 








BIG GAME HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 


Idaho affords fine elk, deer, goat and 
bear hunting. Grand trout fishing. 
We can handle any size party. 
STONEBRAKER BROS. 


Ferdinand, §-2t Idaho 














LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse 

hides for fur coats and robes; cow and steer 
hides into harness or sole leather. Catalog on 
request. The Crosby Frisian Fur Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y 3-6t 
WE HAVE FOR SALE elk, deer and mountain 

sheep heads, mounted and unmounted, also elk 
head chairs. Write Rhodes and Hollings, The 
Taxidermists, Lander, Wyo. 5-1t 


Wild Duck Attractions 


WILD CELERY 





attracts thousands of ducks 


PAIR powerful morocco covered field glasses, 
sunshades, case, strap, $11; worth $25. | 
Mowrey, Elmira, N. Y. 5-1 


SELL OR TRADE—I. C. S. prospector’s cou: 
and blow piping outfit, $30; or .22 Colt aut 
matic, good condition. Ed Ahern, Mt. Vernon 
Ohio. 5-11 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illus. 
trated catalog and a showy shell mailed for 
15 cents. Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 3-1! 


PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 
any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 
Stokes, ‘Mohawk, Fla. 4-2) 














TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no pay; $1 
if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba (: 
Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tt 


BUSINESS. CARDS, shipping tags. Dickey 
Ptg. Co., 23 Trask Ave. -, Bayonne, N. J. 5-1: 


SALESMEN—Become independent; own you: 

business; experience unnecessary selling ow 
$7,500 accidental death, $50 accident, $25 sick 
weekly benefits, $12.50 yearly, other amounts 
proportionate. Guaranteed steady income from 
renewals; $250,000 deposited insurance depart- 
ment. Registration Department L, Newark, 
N. J. 5-1t 














FISHERMEN 
ATTENTION 


Rubber soles and heels vulcanized on rubber 
boots and shoes, with new steam vulcanizer, 


Can mend them. 
. HOPKINS 
426 Eighteenth St., Denver, Colo. 








4-2t 














TOBACCO—OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO— 
either chewing or smoking, mild or strong, M0 








and fish. Ready for planting. Clyde — cents the pound, postpaid. J. H. Daniel, Owens 
Dept. B225, Oshkosh, Wis. 5- boro, Ky. 3-61 
HOUGHTON LAKE strain grey mallard eggs ‘THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” a 50- 


safe delivery in- 


for sale, $2 for 12, postpaid; 
3-3t 


sured. Cloyd Crow, Camden, Mich. 





Miscellaneous 


BUY USED FORDS 


and make about $100.00 a piece, equipping them 
with snappy 


FEDERAL SPEEDSTER BODIES 


Easy quick sales, Write at once for particulars. 


FEDERAL MOTOR SUPPLY CO. 


2630 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 5-1t 




















TRADE—Evinrude reversible motor with mag- 

neto for .38 A. M. Colt target, 6-inch or 7% 
inch, in new condition. R. H. Schaf, Athelstane, 
Wis. 5-1t 





finest prism binoculars; trap 


TEN pre-war made, 
i Walter Harring- 
5-1t 


guns, rifles; stamp for list. 
ton, Carthage, Mo. 





miniature movies, 10c; Merry 
lic and 25c grades; di- 


WONDERFUL 


Jidow handkerchief, 





minishing card trick, 10c. Address Percy Ewing, 
Decatur, IIl. 5-1t 
FOR SALE—South Bend level winding anti- 

age lash reel, No. 1200, brand new, never 
used, $18.50. E. M. Faunce, 567 Dorr St., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 5-1t 





THE BIG-GAME fields of British Columbia and 

Washington for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, 
goats, panther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Sest pack of dogs in the Northwest. Large or 
small parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 


Be nd, Wash. 4tf 





AL ASK A oe a real big game hunt; 

insula moose are the largest record heads taken 
there. The fighting Alaskan grizzly, the world’s 
largest bear, are found only on the southwestern 
coast of Alaska. Also white sheep, black bear, 
goats, caribou, sea lion. 
for scenic beauty. Make arrangements now. Lee 
Considine, registered guide, Seward, Alaska. 4-3t 








SUMMER TOURISTS, BIG GAME 


Tourist parties for Yellowstone Park and Jack- 
son Hole by saddle and packhorses or by auto. 
Summer pack trips in Wind River Range a 
specialty. Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Bear, 
Moose and Antelope in season. Summer and 
Hunting Lodge on Continental Divide. 
FLOYD J. STALNAERER 
DuBois, WYOMING 











Kenai Pen- | 


The trip unsurpassed | 


| 
| 





TO TRADE for anything a new $20 field glass. 
I will clean and oil watches for si. ©... W. 
Kinnaman, Route 1, Elma, Wash. 5-1t 





FOR SALE—Tourist’s Special Tent-O-Bed out- 


fit, new condition, cost $81, sell for $50; Colt 
45, double action, $14. L. E. Davis, ee: 
1. o-lt 





FOR SALE—$100 buys, * wal 1-A Graflex and 


case; list price $149.58. Can use good 20 
double, binoculars; Springfield .30-'06 part pay- 
ment. Chas. Versaw, Gordon, Neb. 5-1t 





PATENTS—Send for free book; contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for free opinion of its patentable 








nature. Prompt service. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Talbert & Talbert, 4921 Talbert Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 5-1t 
INGROWING nails cured at home, no knife, no 

pain, treatment guaranteed; booklet free. 
Eugene Eaton, Foot Specialties, Dept. 15, Ban- 
don, Ore. 5-6t 
HIGH-POWER binoculars, cheap. R. Evans, 


Box 724, Cincinnati, Ohio. 5-1t 


cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


TOBACCO, NATURAL LEAF— For mild 
smoking; 10 pounds, $1.50; 20 pounds, $2.75; 
will furnish free receipt for preparing. Leaf 
Tobacco Exchange, Mayfield, Ky. Star Route. 
5-11 


Double Your Mileage 
% Save Your Money 


f\ 








A Long Wear Double Tread Tires 
have oo thickness, - = in- 
Blowouts; m ceank o proof. 
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The Motor Camping Book 


By Elon Jessup 


Just the thing for the 
Sportsman and Camper 
Contains all the practical methods and 
types of equipment used in motor camp- 
ing, with numerous photographs and 
drawings, 100 illustrations and maps. 


Sent postpaid for $3.10 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


DENVER, COLO. 


























































































































A Magazine of the West 











offred - grat ul Mf 
‘The Outdoorsman’s Handbook”’ 


is a 320-page book that contains authoritative up-to-the-minute 
information covering every phase of hunting and fishing and 
outdoor life. It is the most complete, and consequently the 
most valuable, book of its kind that has ever been published. 
There are 399 subjects cross indexed for instant reference. 


Chapters include: “Camping and Transportation, Equipment, 
Medicine, etc.”; “Big Game Hunting”; “Wood Craft”; “Rifles 
and Pistols”; “Shot Guns”; “Trap Shooting”; “Wing Shooting”; 
“Camp Cookery”; “Dogs”; “Trout Fishing”; “Bass”; “Muscal-. 
longe”; “Salt Water Angling”; “Miscellaneous Angling Data”; 
“Fishing Records”; “Game Laws.” 


This book has been the companion of thousands of sportsmen on their hunting 
and fishing dnd camping trips, and has rendered them invaluable service in the 
assembling of their equipment, and to thousands more it has given hours of 
enjoyment as reading matter. 





The book is strongly bound in heavy, canvas covers, is printed on good paper 
with excellent typography and is profusely illustrated. If not used to prop upthe t 
camp table or throw at the dog it willlast a lifetime. 


Pil, wD | 
STREAM 








4 3 
‘ is in every respect a superior magazine. Scores of thousands | H 
“ of sportsmen prefer it above all other outdoor publications. # 
it The new 32-page form of fine Rotogravure printing adds % 


greatly to its general attractiveness. 


The departments of “ARMS, AMMUNITION AND TRAP 
SHOOTING,” “FISH AND FISHERMEN” and “THE 
KENNEL” are giving more extensive service, and to a larger 
number of readers than ever before. 


There is no question that FIELD AND STREAM will be of genuinepractical | 
value to you and will give you hours of keenest pleasure every month. The 
sportsman who reads FIELD AND STREAM reads it regularly. The sports- 
man who does not read FIELD AND STREAM simply denies himself one of 
thereal pleasures oflife. 





FIELD AND STREAM'S Eleventh Annual Prize Fishing Contest is now 
on. You will find full details, including a complete list of over $3,000 worth of 
prizes, in the currentissue. If youexpect to do any fishing this year, by all 
means learn about this contest. 


THE OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK AND 
7 Issues oF FIELD AND STREAM 
Value $3.25 for Only $2.00! 


Tear off the coupon below, NOW! 


BILL A LUCKY ONE! 



































Field and Stream, 
ae rr ee ean =, i PCL twa, Padaslete wuts es peleelied tdba Cawd mare nea weapon 1921. 


Send me one copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook and seven issues of Fieldand Stream, for which 
I enclose $2. 
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- Quick and_satisfaectory-results~are-assured -if-you-mention-Outdoor Life-when _writing-to. advertisers ~ 
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The “Hikelite’’ 
Tent 


The two-man tent for canoe 
and one-night camping, feather- 
light and erected in a few mo- 
ments. Made of Tanalite, 5 by 
7 feet floor and 6 féet high. 
Weight, with ground-clothsewn 
in, 444 pounds. Price, $25.00. 


(Pictured above) 


The “Marquee” 
Tent 


For motor camping, the most 
popular tent made—8 by 8 feet 
on ground. Weight, with poles, 
35 pounds. Tent packed in bag, 
12 by 29 in.; poles in bag, 6 by 
40 in. Complete, $50.00. 

(Pictured below) 
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Gypsy-time 


HEN the sap starts in the 
Spring, the gypsy blood starts 
in most of us. 


It is the instinct for a free life in 
the open—the charm of a nomadic 
life—the thrill awakened of old by 
the canvas of a prairie schooner. 


Your thoroughbred camper cares 
not for the landlord’s attention. 
With his pack-horse, his canoe or 
his motor car, his accepted tent for 
his dwelling place and the wide 
world lying ahead, his wanderings 
satisfy the healthful longing which 
comes at gypsy time. 


This “Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World” supplies every 
want of the camper, as it does of 
the sportsman. 


Tents for the wilderness or the 
roadside—all the kits and comforts 

the practical duffle which the sea- 
soned gypsy and the explorer vouch 
for—are here at your command. 











For Canoe and 
Motor Camping 


Aluminol Cooking Outfit, for 
four people—3 cooking pots, 1 
coffee pot, 1 medium and 1 small 
frying pan, 4 plates, 4 cups, 4 
soup bowls, 4 knives, 4 forks, 4 
dessert spoons, 4 tea spoons. 


Price, $27.50. 
Same for six people, $43.15. 
Armorsteel Cooking Outfit, 
for four people, same equipment 
as Aluminol. Price, $10.75. 
_Same for six people, $14.65. 





Camp cots, bedding, air mat- 
tresses, chairs, tables and stoves. 


Special Camping Outfits Designed and Assembled for Parties Making Unusual 


Hunting, Fishing and Exploring Trips 


€bercrombie & Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


‘ 


Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 


“THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD” 
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